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Where Is He Going? 


—~ 
Gentle reader, he is hurrying home. And Lif 
’s house-cleaning time, too—think of that! y, Y 
Fifteen years ago, he wouldn’t have done it. ( 
Just at this time, he’d be “taking to the woods.” e 
But now, things are different. His house is a 
cleaned with Pearline. That makes house- ¢ Y 
cleaning easy. as 
- Easy for those who do it—casy for those “ 
who have it done. jj 
No hard work, no wear and tear, no turmoil 
and confusion, no time wasted, no tired women, 
no homeless men. 3 
Everything’s done smoothly, quickly, quietly, = 
and easily. Try it and see. tas LF 


S Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘this is as good as” 
efl or ‘“‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S }¥ALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


‘ and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, do the 
Me Back honest thing—send at back, 331 P AMES PYKE. New York. 
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Navy Department, 


\BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGEBY; 
\MUSEYM OF HYGIENE, 1107 NEW YORE AVE.’ 


i ¢@e@.< 
Washinghon, Wergh' 13, 189). 


vidke 


JAROS HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR CO., 
831 Broadway, New York City. 


Gir:—Your favor of the 2d inst. hee been 
received, and in reply I would etate thot os 
recommend your Hygienic Wear ee part of the 
outfit of the expedition being fitted out for 
Aretic Explorationa Addrees, Civil Engineer, 
Robert E Peary. 

A letter wae sent you on the 27th ultimd, 
tn reletion to the case. 












Very respectfully, 


Medical Director U. S. Navy in cherge 
Illustrated catalogue of Underwear for Men, 


1s he 
Grown PERFUMERY 6° 
ty, New Bond Streel, T:onp ON. eV omen and Children mailed on application. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Mr. L. H. Bickford, of Denver, Colo., has been adjudged the winner of 
Prize Competition No. 5. His story, ‘‘ The Palace of Poverty,” will be 
printed in the October number of Short Stories. 





THE FARM GIRL 
By Mrs. A. G. THOMPSON 


This story, chosen as the best in the fourth competition, tells of an over- 
burdened little girl at work on a barren New England farm. 


“T just wish’t my name wasn’t Rachel and that I didn’t 
have to pick up potatoes! ’”’ . 

The wail came from a mite of a girl away up in New 
Hampshire, on a farm so hard and rough, and so covered 
with stones, that it has been said of its pastures, “the sheep 
had to have their noses sharpened before they could get at 
the grass! "’ 

The scene wasn’t an inviting one, the day was chill and 
gray, and the dead leaves lying upon the ground were of a 
dingy brown. 

The little barefooted, poorly clad child moaned and shiv- 
ered afresh every time she deposited a handful of tubers in 
the big basket. | 

“Come, hurry up, Rache; I’m a long way ahead of you,”’ 
- Called out a boy in blue-checked shirt and overalls. “ Let’s 
make haste and get this job done and go down to the brook. 
I know where there’s lots 0’ minnows, and pap said I might 
go fishing to-morrow if the potatoes were all in.”’ 

“O Jack, do you s’pose they’d let me go with you?” 

The little face so woe-begone and forlorn a minute before 
was full enough of life now and all aglow with anticipated 
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pleasure, while the little red fingers fell to work with feverish 
rapidity. 

The task was soon completed, and two light hearts gave 
freshness to the feet that turned toward a tiny brook that 
ran, gurgling, through the meadow at the end of the field. 

But sharp eyes were looking from the low-roofed farm- 
house a few rods away, and a shrill cry of “ Rachel, Rachel” 
brought the girl to a sudden standstill. 

Once more it was repeated and this time in a tone not to 
be disregarded. 

“It’s too darned bad,” sympathetically exclaimed Jack, 
hurrying on, 

“It’s always the way,” muttered the poor girl, slowly 
moving back over the rough ground in answer to the sum- 
mons; “nothing but nasty work, work, work! I most wish’t 
I was dead—so there!” 

“Come, come, spring to,” were the words that met her at 
the kitchen door. “ There’s all them dinner dishes piled up 
in the sink and I’m most tired out. See now how quick you 
can wash um up; it’s most time to set the supper -table. 
I declare to Moses I don’t see where the time goes to,” and 
Mrs. Martin turned into the “setting-room” and flopped 
down.in a creaking rocking-chair. Rachel was a little “ bound 
girl” aged twelve. Two years she had lived on the Martin 
farm, and had six more to serve. 

The people who had pledged themselves to give her a home 
and clothe her in return for such service as she could render, 
were not intentionally cruel. They meant to be kind to 
her, and were, in the main, as they understood kindness. She 
had enough to eat and drink, and her clothing, though coarse 
and scanty, was as comfortable as that of other poor chil- 
dren. They had no understanding of naked, starved sou/s / 
Their own existence was cold and hard like the soil they 
tilled, their lives had always been full of toil, barren of 
recreation, and Jack was their only indulgence! He came to 
them when they had forgotten their youth—if they had ever 
known such—and all that was soft or tender in their natures 
was lavished on him. So 4e had holidays now and then in 
excess of what falls to the lot of the ordinary boy. 

On one of the rare occasions when Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
had both been called away for a day, Rachel had hurried 
through with the housework, and, ignoring the “stint” of 
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knitting left for her, had wandered off trout-fishing with Jack; 
and this was her one “red-letter day!” 

What matter that she was scolded and sent supperless to 
bed? Nothing could blot out the joy of that one free day! 

Now Jack had gone to plead for a repetition of the pleas- 
ure, while she, in breathless longing, sat upon the sill of the 
kitchen door and waited. 

The weary head rested heavily on the little red arms that 
were crossed on the sharp knees drawn up for their support; 
and all the disappointments of her life seemed to roll together 
in an immense ball to crush her when Jack announced the 
failure of his coaxing. The mother seeded her at home! 

Then Jack, in the sudden teasing spirit of a boy, added: 
“Pap says you're getting big enough to help with the milk- 
ing now, and he means you to learn soon’s you get through 
huskin’ the corn and shellin’ the dry beans.” 

“O Jack!’ and with this pitiful cry she fled to her little 
garret room. 

The one terror Rachel had never been able to overcome 
was of cows. 

Going to the pasture to drive them home was torture, even 
though Jack constantly laughed at her and assured her that 
she was safe. But the idea of getting near enough to one 
to touch it was a nightmare. 

For hours after everything was still, the little figure under 
the rafters tossed from side to side of her cot, thinking only 
of the hardness of her young life. Every bone in her slight 
frame was aching with the tiredness that comes from over- 
work, and her brain was on fire with the rebellious struggle 
against fate. Again and again came the old refrain, “I 
wish’t I was dead, oh, I wésh’¢ I was dead!” when suddenly 
followed the thought, “ Why shouldn’t I be?’’ She remem- 
bered a spot in the brook where the water was very deep. 
If there was never to be any pleasure in her life, why not 
end the misery once for all? 

“Twill.” With the fierceness of a little savage the tiny 
figure bounded from the bed, and without looking behind her 
she flew down the old back stairs out into the starlit night. 
Swiftly she flitted over the familiar fields, never minding that 
the frost tingled her bare feet, or that the cold wind wrapped 
her one garment tightly around her. 

The thought of ending her tired life filled ser being. 
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Rachel reached the brink of the pool, when some little 
wild thing, startled by her step, sprang with a frightened cry 
out of the bushes beside her. 

Suddenly all was changed. The natural terror of a timid 
child swept over the half-insane creature, and turning she flew 
back to the forsaken house and buried her head in the bed- 
_ clothes she had but a few moments before thrown so hastily 
one side! 

“Rachel, Rachel, Rachel! What's got into that girl to sleep 
so? Wonder if I’ve got toclimb up and pull her out of bed ?” 

Climb up, Mrs. Martin, certainly, but it will be many a day 
before there’s any pulling out of bed! 

The old doctor came and pronounced it a “ serious case of 
brain fever,”’ and talked of “some sudden shock,” “ overwork, 
maybe.’’ Questions were asked that were hard to answer, 
and remarks were made that set the hearers a-thinking. Asa 
result, when Rachel finally crept down-stairs again, thin and 
white, she noted a great change. 

A strong woman came two or three days i in the week to do 
the heavy work. There was no more going outside to help 
about men’s tasks, and the ordinary housework was divided 
between Mrs. Martin and Rachel in a way that left them 
many comfortable hours for sewing and reading. 


Six years have passed. Rachel, grown into a plump, pretty 
girl, had just left the room, when Mrs. Martin threw her head 
back and groaned. 

“What’s the matter, mother?” asked a tall, manly fellow 
of twenty-three, who entered at this moment. 

“Why, Jack, I have just remembered that to-morrow 
Rachel’s time is up, and she’ll be free to leave us to go 
where she pleases. What I’m to do without her beats me; I 
declare ’twould be like choppin’ off a hand to lose her.”’ 

“Is that all? Then don’t worry, mother. Rachel won't 
leave the farm, even though her time ts up.” 

“Well, I’m glad to hear it—though it beats me how you | 
come to know so much about it,” rejoined Mrs. Martin. 

“Well,” stammered Jack, growing red, “I don’t know as 
it’s a secret now.” 

“Oh, that’s what it’s come to?” said Mrs. Martin, with 
a pleased expression. “Well, I dunno as I object if you 
two know your own minds.” 
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LOVE IN CHICAGO 
By Borris E. DRONE 


If proof were still wanting that Chicago is a great and growing town, this 
bright sketch, of an international love affair in its streets, would abundantly 
confirm the fact. Written for Short Stories. 


It might be interesting to consider what fateful power it 
is that seizes two individuals born at opposite ends of the 
earth and hurries them along through varied scenes and 
vicissitudes, each ignorant of the other’s existence, bringing 
them together, sometimes in love and friendship, sometimes 
in enmity and deadly hatred. 

These philosophic thoughts were suggested a few days 
ago, as we doubled the northwest corner of a street in the 
great kaleidoscopic city of Chicago. On that northwest 
corner was a fruit stand. That fruit stand had withstood 
many a change in Chicago’s governing powers. Boodle 
aldermanic bodies had succeeded each other, police chiefs 
had come and gone and were forgotten, mayor followed 
mayor; yet there it stood, serene amid the warring ele- 
ments of municipal and State elections and other such tem- 
pests in tea-kettles. One ear-ringed foreigner after another, 
braving the sun and storm, raked in the nickels, doled out 
the bananas, and returned to his native land, wealthy and 
independent. ‘Truly it might be said of that apple stand: 

“It shall still stand in the undiminished splendor of its 
bananas when some traveller from St. Louis shall stand on 
a broken arch of Clark Street Bridge to sketch the ruins of 
the “ County Building.’ ” 

By that stand, presiding over its destinies, was a black- 
haired, black-eyed, black -eyebrowed, olive-complexioned 
daughter of Greece. By that stand and gazing into those 
dangerous Greek optics was a stalwart form with red hair, 
blue eyes, blue coat, brass buttons, silver star on breast, and 
a tassellated hickory under his arm. He looked good-natured 
and honest and wore a well-educated blond mustache. There 
was one defect in his physique—he was so round-shouldered 
as to be almost humpbacked. His name was Michael O’Cal- 
laghan, or, as he himself put it, “Officer Michael O’Calla- 
ghan.” 

There they stand, the one for aught we know a lineal 
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descendant of Leonidas, if that worthy had ventured into 
matrimony before he ventured into Thermopyle; and the 
other—it goes with saying—a descendant of somebody 
equally ancient and illustrious. Yes, there they stand—from 
Ireland and from Greece—making love to each other on the 
curbstones of a busy street in Chicago. O Love, they say . 
you rule the court, the camp, the grove; you do indeed, and 
you rule the curbstones, the apple stands, and the police 
force of the city of Chicago. 

How Mr. Michael O’Callaghan had ever succeeded in 
making love to the fair Zoe—for that was the name of this 
Pythoness of the apple stand—the boy Eros himself only 
can tell; for Zoe's vocabulary in English was limited to such 
trade terms as “two fo’ fife,” “three fo’ fife,’ and Michael's 
knowledge of modern Greek was, if anything, more limited. 
Love laughs at locksmiths: but the little rascal in this case 
seemed equally to laugh at languages, and the Tower of 
Babel had no more penal consequences for him than if it 
never raised its defiant head to an offended Heaven. 

The officer’s “ beat’ embraced the locality on which stood 
the apple stand, and surely no policeman ever travelled his 
district so rapidly as he did. Ever and anon his bright star 
flashing corruscations of light, and his eyes, blue as his native 
skies, when it is not raining there, flashing corruscations of 
love, would round the northwest corner and approach the 
apple stand. 

“ How much ?” he would say, holding an apple which Zoe 
had burnished that morning with a greasy rag, while the 
Volapitik language of love would say more truly than ever 
Byron said it 

** Zoe mou sas agapo,” 
and Zoe would answer with a smile and a not unmusical voice: 

“Tu fo’ fife.” 

Then they would rummage amid the fruit, their hands would 
meet, a little surreptitious squeeze of the fingers would follow, 
and then this stalwart suppresser of anarchists would march 
along, twirling his club, lowly whistling “ The Girl I Left Be- 
hind Me” and dreaming dreams no “copper” ever dared to 
dream before. These day dreams generally took the shape 
of a flat on the west side, with Zoe its mistress, and a little 
Greco-Irish O'Callaghan crowing and kicking up its heels 
on the floor. 
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Several times each day that unspoken comedy of love was 
performed. Day after day Michael boldly gazed into those 
dark Grecian eyes, and Zoe stole bashful glances into the 
Irish blue ones, and the surreptitious finger-squeezing was 
perpetrated; but never a word was spoken save: “ How 
much?” “ Two fo’ fife.’’. 

The time had now come when language was a necessity, 
and toward this desideratum our Lothario in blue, as he 
marched through the crowded streets, bent all the energies 
of his thinking powers. Many methods rapidly suggested 
themselves to his fervid imagination and were as rapidly re- 
jected, and many a smile played over his broad face as he 
saw the “ bull” in some of those suggestions. 

One day, while tmmersed in deep thought, he was suddenly 
aroused by a commotion issuing from a crowd of small boys 
in an alleyway. It was only a fight between two street- 
arabs. The others had formed a ring, and various words of 
encouragement were offered by the young spectators to the 
champions inthe ring. At another time Michael, who had 
only recently been a boy himself, would have passed this 
matter by; but now he felt that he was prospectively the 
head of a family and that he would not tolerate such things. 
On tiptoe he approached the scene of the combat. 

As Michael approached, he heard some one in the crowd 
scream: “ Lookout there, Jim; he’s got a knife.”” The boys, 
ranging in every degree of dirty-facedness and tatteredness, 
were too intent on the struggle to notice the officer, who 
reached the outer edge of the crowd unseen. One of the 
boy combatants, with swarthy face, scowling brow, and a re- 
cently acquired black eye, stood at one side of the ring like a 
hunted animal at bay with his hand behind his back and con- 
cealed under his coat tail; while the other urchin, small and 
wiry-looking, with his little hands clinched and his eyes blaz- 
ing, stood like an infantile gladiator ready to spring on his an- 
tagonist and dare the worst, knife and all. In a moment the 
policeman had each of them by the collar. In another in- 
stant he pulled the hand of the swarthy boy from underneath 
his coat tail, and wrenched from it a murderous-looking 
knife. At the officer’s approach the crowd of boys broke 
and scampered like rats on the appearance of their feline 
enemy; and, while he was wresting the knife from the swarthy 
boy, his late antagonist took advantage of the opportunity to 
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regain his liberty, so that officer and captive were left alone 
in the alleyway. | 

The distance to the station was not far, and the officer 
thought he would walk there instead of calling the patrol; 
little arabs, late spectators of the combat, peeked from door- 
ways and alleyways like rats at the mouth of their holes, and 
small knots of people followed them for a short distance and 
then dropped off. 

““Who gave you the black eye?’ said the officer, looking 
down from his six feet on the diminutive little man walking 
by his side. 

“He giver ter me,” answered the child, with a scowl that 
belonged to more mature years. 

“And you came near killing him, and then you’d be hung.”’ 

“T’ll give it ter ‘em yit,” hissed the boy through his 
clinched teeth. 

“You're Eyetalian, ain’t ye ?”’ queried the officer. 

“Noa, I wus borned in Greece.” 

“Ye’re a Greek, are ye!” half soliloquized Mr. O’Calla- 
ghan, and immediately a secret sympathy sprang up in the 
mind of the captor for his captive. 

Half a dozen thoughts now jostled each other through the 
offcer’s mind. His prospective paternity came upon him 
again, once more he saw the Greeco-Irish scion of the O’Cal- 
laghan kicking his infantile heels in mid-air, and he softened 
toward Zoe's compatriot. 

A thought came—he might be a brother of Zoe's, and this 
thought was voiced by the question, “ What’s yer name, 
my boy?” 

“Petros: they calls me Pete for short.” °* 

“What's yer other name?” 

* Zarouski.”’ | 

That point was settled. Was not Zarouski Zoe’s name? 
They had almost reached the station when the officer suddenly 
turned around, saying to the boy, “Come along,” and, walk- 
ing a few squares, led his captive to his own lodging. Here 
he locked the door, and, putting the poor little urchin, who 
thought he was going to be tortured to death, in a seat op- 
posite him, opened the ball thus: “ Pete, do ye know what 
they'll do to ye there?” jerking his thumb in the direction 
of the Police Court. 

“Noa,” replied the lad, his short bare legs hanging down 
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from the chair and six inches from the floor, while dismay 
was written on the face staring at his interlocutor. 

“They'll send ye to the Reform School, where you'll 
have to work every day—on the treadmill—get nothin’ t eat, 
and be flogged every night.” 

The officer winced at his own want of veracity, while the 
poor little fellow dropped his head on his breast in despair. 

“You ain’t a bad kid, are ye, Pete?” asked the officer. 

“TI ain’t when I’s left ‘lone: I’s bad when.I’s maddened,”’ 
added the boy, candidly. 

“Pete, I’ve took a likin’ to ye, Pete,” says the officer, “and 
if ye promise not to cut that boy that blacked yer eye, when 
ye meet ’im, I'll be yer friend, and ye won’t go to the Re- 
form School.” 

Pete didn’t answer: it was not every day that people took 
a liking to him. He clutched his old rag of a hat tighter in 
his little swarthy hands and the tears stood in his eyes. 

“Now will you promise not to cut that boy ?”’ queried the 
officer, with an assumption of that tone he had seen the police 
justice assume toward culprits. Still the child—child-man, 
rather—did not speak. He was doing his best to control the 
rising tears. He was afraid he would blubber out, and that 
according to his code would be unmanly. 

“Well,” queried the officer, “do ye promise?” The boy 
nodded his head, with the mass of black, unkempt hair on it, 
as a sign in the affirmative, and with a quick movement of 
his hand across his eyes managed to intercept a tear that in 
spite of his efforts escaped his eyelids. ‘The officer saw and 
was satisfied; then addressing himself to the child, as if he 
was a full-grown man, and cheerily rubbing his hands, he 
said: 

“Now, Pete, me boy, we’ll have some dinner, you and me.” 

Very soon they were on the best of terms, and Pete would 
have gladly laid down his life for his new friend. He told 
O’Callaghan his little history. 

But what interested the officer most was that Pete knew 
Zoe. | 

“Yes, I knows Zoe,” said the little fellow, swelling with 
delight. ‘“ Zoe’s out on’y a little—mebbe two months; her 
old fadder, he bought that stan’ off a Italian feller, and Zoe 
she runs it all her own self, she does.” 

The officer had early in their acquaintance determined to 
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make use of Pete in declaring his love for Zoe, so that his 
friendship had a selfish motive, and was not at all so disin- 
terested as was Pete's for him; so he took the little fellow 
entirely into his confidence, and the latter was as delighted 
at being able to do his great friend a favor as was the little 
mouse in the fable when it was given an opportunity to gnaw 
the meshes of the net that held entangled its great benefactor 
the lion. Perhaps the simile is a bad one in this case, as 
Pete was helping to entangle his friend in the meshes of a 
net, rather than to disentangle him. 

The officer well knew that in the course he had determined 
onthere were many difficulties to be overcome; he recognized 
the fact (like another great man of recent times) that it was 
a condition, not a theory, that confronted him, and, taking a 
heroic resolve, determined to learn Greek; that is, he deter- 
mined to learn enough Greek to pop the question in it, and 
Pete should be his teacher. It did not need many words, he 
soliloquized—one short sentence; and toward the production 
of this one great sentence our hero turned the full force of 
his great intellect; after covering, with a short stub of a pencil, 
quires of fool’s-cap paper—why fvol’s-cap rather than any 
other kind of cap is not stated—he selected the following, 
more in despair of being able to do better than on account 
of its perfect fulness: 

“Zoe, I love you. Do you love me in return ?”’ 

This was no slouch of a sentence, our love-sick hero 
thought, as he surveyed it with his head first on one side and 
then on the other; and the author of this veracious history is 
inclined to agree with him and earnestly recommends it to 
young gentlemen in similar situations. Pete could put this 
gem of a sentence into pretty fair Greek, all but the words 
“in return;”’ what did that mean? he asked, and our hero re- 
plied, “Why, to love me in return means to love me back.” 
Accordingly the sentence as Pete understood it read: 

“Zoe, I love you; do you love me back ?” 

Now, Pete was a precocious child, and very bright in those 
things in which he had had experience; but a little knowledge 
of philology would have taught him there was such a thing 
as idiom in all languages, and that literal translation often 
cives a different and sometimes ludicrous meaning. But 
what he lacked ia knowledge was made up in enthusiasm for 
his friend. He translated boldly like the Reformation trans- 
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lators, and like them arrived at similar results. He knew no 
distinction between a noun and an adverb; so accordingly the 
adverb “back’”’ he translated into the Greek noun ry ziarny 
(ten platen), which is a colloquial and somewhat slangy Greek 
word meaning a “crooked back.” Pete, instead of the per- 
sonal pronoun “ me,” used the possessive adjective “my;" so 
that the sentence religiously committed to memory by Mi- 
chael, instead of being “ Zoe, I love you; do you love me in 
return?” read: “ Zoe, I love you; do you love my crooked 
back ?” 

At length the fateful sentence was learned; and one bright 
morning in May, Officer O’Callaghan, in his newest uniform, 
with two rows of brass buttons meandering down his broad 
breast, his tassellated hickory under his arm and his helmet 
perched on one side of his head, boldly marched toward Zoe 
and the apple stand, with Pete closely following. 

Zoe spoke to Pete in their own modern ungrammatical 
Greek, and to Michael in that language of the eyes where 
grammar cuts no figure. But this could not last always, and 
our lover, with his heart galloping all over his body, prepared 
for that terrible ordeal which it is said causes the bravest to 
tremble. Holding up in his hand a rosy apple so that-passers- 
by would think he was asking the price, he repeated with 
terrible precision the sentence as he had learned it. 

Zoe did love him, and she said so in Greek so vehement 
and voluble that Pete, the would-be interpreter, did not un- 
derstand more than every sccond word. She went on to say 
that she did love, and that she did not mind his poor crooked 
back the least bit. The words flitted by Pete so rapidly that 
he succeeded only in understanding and retaining the last 
sentence. 

Judge of our hero’s astonishment when Pete translated 
this back to him: . 

“ She says she'll marry you, but she don’t like your crooked 
back the least little bit.’’ Zoe stood by, listening to Pete's 
English, her eyes beaming over with love. Now, laughter is 
closely akin to love, and for the first time our hero, in those 
Grecian orbs, saw only laughter; he was wounded in his most 
sensitive point, and that by her he loved. When a schoolboy 
in Ireland his schoolmates used to call him humpback Cal- 
laghan, and even his brother-officers sometimes twitted him 
good-humoredly on his slight deformity; but now, unkindest 
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cut of them all, his beloved Zoe told him that indeed she 
would marry him, but she did not like his humpback the 
least little bit. With one. reproachful glance at Zoe, he 
turned and slowly walked away. Zoe saw the reproachful 
glance and felt, like the soldiers at Balaklava, that ‘“ some one 
had blundered.” Perhaps, she thought, he was going away, 
as he often did, because the passers-by were beginning to 
notice. Perhaps he would return. 

Time rolled on calmly and inevitably as if nothing had 
ever happened to mar the happiness of two human beings. 
Time rolled on, and every morning Zoe burnished her apples 
with the same greasy rag, and always looked neat and trim, 
expecting him to return. She had learned enough English 
now forall practical purposes. But he never returned. He 
is still single, somewhat more silent than he used to be, but 
a brave and faithful officer; and Zoe, with the blue-black hair 
that Michael admired so much, streaked with gray, Is still 
the Grecian maiden of the apple stand. 

The moral of this true story is: Never propose in a lan- 
guage you do not understand, and never employ Petros Za- 
rouskis to interpret the reply. 
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THE ROBBER OF PIROCHE 
By ALEXANDER DUMAS THE YOUNGER 


One experience on the gallows would satisfy most men, but the persistent 
hero of this quaint and picturesque tale, from the French, ventures once too 
often for his own good. 


Do you know Piroche? No? Neither do I, therefore I 
will not abuse your confidence by describing it. Then, de- 
scriptions are always tiresome—I prefer to leave them to the 
imagination of the reader. It gives him something to do, 
flatters him, makes him think if he can doso much he can do 
the rest. | 

We all have a gallery of pictures in our minds and hearts, 
either of sunshine or shadow, mountain or valley, sea or plain, 
which will serve for any story ever written. 

Thus, I will only say that, at the moment when this story 
I am going to tell you commenced, it was midday in the 
month of June, and the road we are going to travel was bor- 
dered on the left by tall reeds, on the right by the sea. It 
is useless to say the sky was blue, the sea brilliant, rolling in 
long, lapping waves, and the road hot and dusty. 

I will only add: this road wound along the coast of Bretagne 
from Poterie to Piroche, a little village like all other villages 
of that period; and two peasants, father and son, mounted 
on two asses, were trotting along this road very comfortably 
for the asses as well as the peasants. 

‘Will we get there in time ?”’ said the son. 

“Yes, it is at two o’clock,” replied the father, “and the 
sun now marks a quarter to twelve.” 

“TI am anxious to see it,” said the son. 

“Yes, I can well believe you.” 

“Will he be hanged with the armor on?” 

“Yes, I am told so.” 

“What in the devil made him think of stealing a suit of 
armor ?” 

“It is not so difficult to think of as——” 

“To do,” interrupted the son, who wished to have his share 
in the joke. ‘Was the armor very handsome ?” 

‘“ Magnificent—steel inlaid with gold.” 

“Was he taken in the act of carrying it off ?” 

“Yes; you understand the armor could not be moved with- 
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out a terrible clanking, and the noise woke up everybody in 
the chateau.” 

“Then they caught him ?”’ 

“Not at all; they were afraid.” 

“Naturally—people are always afraid in the presence of 
robbers; without that, there would be no advantage in being 
a robber.” 

‘““No; but these people didn’t think he was a robber.” 

“What then ?”’ 

“A ghost. The rascal carried the armor in front of him, 
holding it high above his head. It looked like a gigantic 
knight walking through the corridors; besides, the scamp made 
a hoarse, groaning noise behind it. You can imagine the 
fright of the servants, but, unfortunately for him, it aroused 
the lord of the chateau, who was afraid of neither the living 
nor the dead; he arrested the robber and handed him over to 
the proper justice.” 

“And the proper justice ?” interrupted the son. 

“Ordered him to be hanged in the armor he had stolen.” 

“Why was that clause in the judgment ?”’ 

“Because the lord of Piroche is not only a brave soldier, 
but a man of wit and intelligence. You know, everything 
that belongs to a hanged person becomes a talisman of good 
luck to those who possess it; that is why the lord of Piroche 
ordered him to be hanged inthe armor. After death it was 
to be returned to him, He wanted it as a talisman in the 
next war.” 

“ That was ingenious.’ 

“Yes, I should say so.” 

“Come, let us make haste; I am anxious to see this hang- 
ing.” 

‘We have plenty of time; don't fatigue our beasts, for we 
must return home to-night.”’ 

Thus father and son chatted, and in half an hour they 
reached Piroche. 

As the father said, they were in time (fathers have the 
privilege of always being right), There was a great crowd 
in the grand square, in front of the chateau, where the scaffold 
had been erected—a beautiful gibbet placed upon it of superb 
oak wood. ‘True, it was rather low, but then it was for a 
low, degraded criminal, yet sufficiently high for the rope to 
do its deadly work, twisting and turning in the breeze like a 
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thread from a needle. The criminal was going to have a 
beautiful view in his last moments, if that would be of any 
consolation to him, which I very much doubt. A soft, azure 
sky, a calm, silvery sea on which a white sail was gliding like 
an angel flying toward Heaven, its long white robe still touch- 
ing the earth as it was leaving. 

Our peasants approached the scaffold as near as possible, 
so as to see all that passed, and waited with the others, hav- 
ing the advantage of being mounted on their asses, where 
they could see better and with less fatigue. They had not 
long to wait. At twelve o'clock precisely the door of the 
chateau opened and the prisoner appeared, preceded by the 
guards of the lord of Piroche and followed by the executioner. 

The robber was dressed in the armor, mounted upon an 
ass, his face turned to the tail of the beast, and his hands 
bound behind him. The visor of the armor was lowered so 
one could not see his face, but you can imagine he was ill at 
ease and a prey to very sad reflections. They brought him 
in sight of the gibbet. It was not a pleasant picture outlined 
against the blue sky. 

The executioner placed his ladder to the scaffold and the 
chaplain of the lord of Piroche mounted the stage and began 
to read the sentence of death. The prisoner never budged; 
one could have imagined he had played the trick of dying 
before hanging. They ordered him to dismount from the 
ass and deliver himself to the halter. He never moved a 
muscle. We can well understand his hesitation. 

Then the executioner took him by the elbows and lifted 
him tothe ground. Inthe mean time the chaplain had read 
the sentence, and, turning to the criminal, demanded: 

“ Have you anything to say?” 

“Yes,” responded the miserable wretch, in a low, stifled 
voice. “I beg for mercy and pardon.” This seemed a good 
joke. The lord of Piroche shrugged his shoulders and or- 
dered the executioner to do his work. : 

He tried to make the criminal ascend the ladder, which 
was not an easy thing to do, It is strange how these people 
condemned to death will make such a difficulty of dying. 
The executioner had to resort tothe same means he had em- 
ployed to make him descend from his ass—he took him by 
the arms, placed him on the third round of the ladder and 
pushed him up, amid the “bravos”’ of the crowd 
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Then the executioner placed the running knot at the end 
of the rope around his neck, and giving him a vigorous kick 
in the back launched him into space, or rather into eternity. 
A great shout and shiver ran through the crowd; the con- 
demned balanced two or three minutes at the end of the rope, 
kicking and twisting as it was right to do, then hung stiff and 
motionless. | ; 

The crowd regarded him a few moments, the burnished 
armor glistening in the sun; then they broke up into little 
groups and departed homeward, all talking of the event. 

“Ma foi,” said the son of the peasant to his father, “to 
be hanged for carrying off the armor, when he did not get it, 
seems hard. What do you think ?” 

“I was just asking myself, if he had really carried off the 
armor, what would they have done to him? No matter; he 
has been punished justly, no doubt, but it was not a pleasant 
thing to see.” 

Twenty minutes after, they entered the village of Piroche, 
where they expected to rest a few hours, and start back late 
in the evening, so as to reach home that night. 

Next morning at peep of day, two guards came out of the 
chateau to unhook the dead body and take off the armor of 
their lord. But they found what they least expected. There 
were the gibbet and the rope, but where was the body? 
They rubbed their eyes, thinking they must be dreaming. 
No, it was really true—there was no body—naturally, no 
armor. 

This was very extraordinary; the rope was neither cut nor 
broken, but just as it was before it received the criminal. 

The guards ran to announce the astounding news to their 
lord of Piroche, who would not believe them. He must see 
the fact with his own eyes. He was such a powerful person- 
age he was certain he would find the man hanged just where 
he had ordered him. On reaching the scaffold, he was forced 
to belieYe as the others. What had become of the dead 
body? He was surely dead the evening before, hanged in 
the sight of the whole village. 

Perhaps another robber, profiting by the darkness, had 
carried off the armor, but then he would have left the body, 
which he evidently had not done. 

Perhaps some friends or relations had given the poor wretch 
Christian burial, but that was improbable, as he had neither 
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friends nor relations; besides, people of such Christian in- 
stincts would have taken the body and left the armor. It 
was all so extraordinary they knew not what to believe. 

The lord of Piroche was so troubled at the loss of his 
armor he offered a reward of ten gold pieces to the one who 
would bring back the criminal clothed in his armor. No one 
appeared. They searched in every direction, found nothing. 

Then they ran to a wise man in the city of Rennes, and 
placed this question before him: 

“Can a man hanged by the neck until he is dead escape 
from the rope that strangled him ?” 

The wise man demanded eight days for reflection. Then 
he answered, “ No.” 

Then they placed another question before him. 

“Can a robber hanged for a theft committed during life 
steal after death ?”’ 

He answered, “Yes.” They demanded how this could be. 
He replied, “I don’t know, but it is true.” Now, he was 
one of the wisest men of his age. Then they concluded the 
robber was a sorcerer. Masses were said to drive away the 
evil spirit, who would not only avenge himself on the lord of 
Piroche who had condemned him to death, but on all the 
people who had come to see him die. A month passed; the 
gibbet remained on the scaffold, gloomy, humiliated and 
scorned, for never had a gibbet betrayed a like abuse of con- 
fidence. 

The lord of Piroche continued to demand his armor from 
man, the Church, and the devil, but no one answered. He 
was about to resign himself to this strange event and the loss 
resulting therefrom, when one morning he was aroused bya 
great noise in the place where the scaffold was erected. He 
started to learn the cause of the tumult, when his chaplain 
entered in great excitement and cried: 

“ Monseigneur, do you know what has happened ?” 

“No, I was just going to see.” . 

“Well, I can tell you: a miracle—a miracle from God.” 

“Indeed, what is it?” 

“The hanged . 

“Well! what of him ?” 

“He is there.” 

“Where?” 

“On the gibbet.” 
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“ Hanged ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“In his armor ?” 

“Yes; in your armor, my lord.” 

“ Ah, that is all right; is he dead ?”’ 

“Stone dead, only sg 

“Only what ?” 

“‘ Did he have on spurs when he was hanged the first time ?" 

“No, of course not.” 

“Ah, my lord, he has on spurs now, but no helmet; that 
is lying at the foot of the gibbet.” 

“Come quick, M. Chaplain, let us go and see.” 

The lord of Piroche ran to the place, followed with a curi- 
ous, wondering crowd. Sure enough, there was the hanged, 
his neck securely fastened in the running noose, his body 
dangling from the end of the rope, dressed in the burnished 
armor. It was prodigious, wonderful. All cried, “A mira- 
cle!” 

One said “he had repented and returned to expiate his 
crime.’”” “He has always been there,” said another, “only 
we could not see him.”’ 

“But why has he on spurs?” asked a third. 

“No doubt he was far away and wished to come back ina 
hurry.” : 

“Faith! No need of spurs; if I had been in his place I 
should never have been in a hurry to come back.” 

Thus they laughed and chatted as they regarded the dis- 
torted features of the poor wretch. The lord of Piroche did 
not mean to be cheated of his armor this time, so he ordered 
the body to be taken down, stripped, and the armor carried 
into the chateau. This done, they rehanged the dead body, 
and the crows admired it so much that in two days it was 
pecked and mangled in slashes, in eight days it was in rags 
and tatters, in fifteen days there was nothing left but the 
clean picked bones. 

Now where had the hanged been in his month of absence? 
What had he been doing? Why had he escaped, and then 
returned to be hanged ? I will give you three reasons as they 
were told to me. 

An enchanter said “that the criminal at the moment of 
dying had willed his body should disappear, should be ab- 
sorbed by the mind; and, as the mind was immaterial, invisible 
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and impalpable, so the body became visible and impalpable; 
but the will was not strong enough to produce an eternal ab- 
sorption, and therefore the body had become material and 
visible again.” This was one version. 

The theologians said: “ The criminal was a prey to the most 
terrible remorse, and, not able to endure his agony, had re- 
turned to expiate his crime.’’ Not very plausible, still it was 
a Christian idea, and as good Christians we ought to accept 
it as far as possible. 

Another version: Our two peasants on their return home 
that evening passed by the gibbet and heard groans, prayers, 
and entreaties. They devoutly made the sign of the cross 
and asked: “Who is there?’ No one answered, but the 
prayers and groans continued and seemed to come from the 
dead body hanging over their heads. Then the son took the 
ladder left by the executioner and climbed up to the height 
of the criminal and said: “Is that you groaning, my poor 
man?” “Yes.” “Are youalive?” “Yes.” “ Do yourepent 
of your crime?” “Qh, yes.” ‘“ Then we are going to take 
you down. The evangelist commands us to help all who 
suffer; you are suffering; therefore we are going to help you 
live and repent. For God loves a repentant soul better than 
a suffering body.”’ 

They took him down and discovered how he had escaped 
death. The rope instead of clasping his neck had caught on 
the rim of the helmet and held him suspended without stran- 
gling him, and thus he had been able to breathe until these 
peasants rescued him. They carried him home with them on 
one of the asses and handed him over to the care of the wife 
and daughter. 

He soon recovered; but he who has stolen once will steal 
again. 

As there was nothing to steal in the house of the peasant 
but his ass and the daughter, the ex-hanged determined to 
take both; he coveted the beast and was in love with the 
daughter, a fair blonde beauty of sixteen. One night he 
saddled the ass, put on his armor and a pair of spurs to aid 
his flight, and attempted to carry off the girl in her sleep. 
She awoke, and her cries soon brought her father and brother; 
the robber tried to escape, but he was too late. When the 
young girl told of his infamous attempt, they knew he had 
not repented, and were sorry they had saved such a miserable 
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scoundrel, so they determined to execute justice upon him, 
but far better than the lord of Piroche had done. 

They bound him to the ass he had saddled, carried him 
back to the gibbet he had escaped from, and there hanged 
him until he was dead, taking good care to leave off his hel- 
met this time, placing it at the foot of the gibbet. Then 
they quietly returned home. 

This is the third version. I don’t know why, but I imagine 
it is the most reasonable, and that you, like myself, will give 
it the preference over the other two. 

As to my lord of Piroche, having such an excellent talis- 
man of safety, he joyously departed to the next war and was 
the first man killed. 
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ETCHING: ANOTHER WORLD 
By FRANCES BuRR 


Depicts the terrors of a young soul awakening in the darkness. 


She does not know whenthe change came. Her last mem- 
ory is of the familiar surroundings that blended themselves 
with her first dreaminess and were lost in the deep, sweet 
sleep that followed—sleep undisturbed by visions of the 
change that was to come. And now the awakening to this 
new world of dusky silence! 

Vast gloom stretched on every side. Strange shapes for 
which she knows no name rise dim in menace. For long 
after the first glance she is hushed and motionless; then the 
terror grows too great to be endured, and a cry quavers from 
her lips. 

The voice is hers—she is herself though all her world be 
gone! 

Again and again the shrieks pierce the brooding night; 
demanding—pleading—defying she knows not what. What 
is the memory that eludes her? What horrorimpends? But 
no voice speaks her doom; there is only the increasing dark- 
ness and the silence. 

There was for her no creed in that past, which seems al- 
ready remote, no thought of the future. With all her dainty 
witchery she has been but a creature of sense, with only im- 
perious demands and thankless acceptance of present happi- 
ness. No one taught her the sorrowful knowledge that comes 
with years, though wisdom and age have knelt at her feet. 
Why have none of those, who made the old lips so sweet with 
love’s serving, warned her of this hour when she must be 
alone ? 

It ends! She hears a hurried, rushing sound—she feels 
herself caught up in a quick clasp—she breathes a faint per- 
fume—she is borne swiftly through the darkness—and then 
—then a burst of light shows the dear familiar nursery, with 
the one face she knows smiling ineffable love upon her. In- 
articulate love-murmurs with mingled kisses smother her cries 
—and the past fear is all forgotten. 

For, you know, she is but six months old, and her mother 
never before left her alone in the dark. 
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HIS FIRST CASE AND LAST 
By SIDNEY GRUNDY 


A dramatic story, in which the hero faces a terrible situation with uncom- 
promising firmness and honesty. Written for Short Stories—Copyrighted. 


In becoming a member of the bar, Victor d’Aubry’s only 
idea was to continue the dignity of the family. Why should 
he think of ever settling down to the drudgery of the profes- 
sion? His father, one of the most honored magistrates of 
Caen, had left him a large fortune; he was an only child, and 
upon his marriage with Marcelline de Chauvannes, of whom 
he was the accepted suitor, more gold would pour in upon 
him; for the count, her father, was one of the wealthiest 
landholders of Calvados. More from an esthetic standpoint, 
therefore, than from one of utility, Victor had caused to be 
fitted up in his mother’s home a suite of working-apartments, 
outer office, library, and consultation-room. The first client 
to be shown into the offices of the young lawyer gave little 
promise of a large fee. _He was aman of fifty, ill-clad and 
travel-stained. He halted at the doorway, took off a tattered 
hat, and, having mopped the perspiration from his brow, de- 
posited his stick in the nearest corner. Victor motioned to 
him to be seated, but the man’s eye had fallen upon a carafe 
of water standing in a small table, and in a low voice, almost 
a whisper, he asked to be permitted to slake his thirst. 

The lawyer nodded acquiescence. 

“And now, my friend,” said Victor, “tell me what brings 
you here.” 

“I come to you, sir,” the man began, “for justice. Iam 
not a peasant about to ask you to plead against a neighbor. 
I’m a discharged convict. I have just left a prison where I 
have spent nearly twenty years for a crime committed by an- 
other.”’ 

The young lawyer gave a start. Was his first case to be 
one that would attack the majesty of the law, prove it to be 
capable of committing a crime itself? Bah! Do not all 
criminals profess to be innocent and accuse the judges who 
sentence them ? 

“The day which I have been waiting for, for the last 
twenty years,’’ resumed the stranger, solemnly, “ hascome at 
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last. I shall be able to prove my innocence if you, sir, will 
assist me, but f’m penniless, at least for the present; in the 
end, however, you shall be paid, for when you have estab- 
lished my innocence the hard-hearted will relent toward me 
—I shall have friends, I shall have money.” 

“Who are you ?”’ asked Victor, breaking in upon the man’s 
appeal. 

“T belong to a respectable family,” replied the man; “ my 
father’s name was Joseph Gouillard.” 

“Then youare Michel Gouillard, the murderer of Vicomte 
de Varville!’’ exclaimed Victor, springing up and making a 
gesture of horror. 

“Yes, M. d’Aubry,” answered Gouillard, “so your high 
courts of justice decreed, but they condemned an innocent 
man. They have robbed me of twenty of the best years of 
my life. You were too young to remember the particulars of 
the trial; shall I e 

“No, no,” came quickly from the lawyer’s lips. “You 
may spare yourself the trouble. I’ve lately gone over all 
the evidence; it’s a celebrated case, that Varville murder 
case. The body was found in a ditch close to a spot called 
the ‘Cat’s Hole,’ dressed in shirt and trousers, one foot bare, 
the shoe on the other with its laces untied; one of the trousers 
pockets contained a small book bound in blue. The viscount 
had been shot in the forehead, the bullet belonging to the 
old-fashioned smooth-bore rifle. There could be no question 
of suicide, for the young viscount had everything to make a 
man satisfied with life. It was evident that he had been shot 
at the very moment of his crossing the ditch, that he was 
flying for his life. You were Comte de Chauvannes’ game- 
keeper. You had a young and pretty wife. It was shown 
in the trial that the viscount had often made excuses to visit 
your house; that you were inflamed with jealousy against him; 
and further, that a mysterious ailment had seized your wife, 
Hugnette, the very day after the murder. Her symptoms 
indicated poisoning, and after her death the post mortem 
confirmed the opinion of the physicians. Upon searching 
your house a short carbine was found secreted in a cupboard. 
The bullet fitted it exactly!” 

In giving this outline of the celebrated Varville murder 
case the young lawyer had been surprised at his own vehe- 
mence, his excellent emphasis and intonation. He was quite 
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proud of himself, and waited breathlessly to nea what reply 
Michel Gouillard would make to it. 

“ But, sir,” began the discharged convict, almost in a whis- 
per, “in all this there is no proof of my guilt. It was pre- 
posterous to charge me with being suspicious of Hugnette; 
she was the best and most honest of women. As for the 
carbine secreted in my house, it may have been put there by 
the hand that killed the viscount; but where was the proof 
that the shot was fired by me? They filled the court room 
with low-lived villains brought in to swear my life away. 
Before God and man I protested my innocence of poisoning 
my beloved Hugnette. I helped to nurse her. All the world 
knew how I loved her. The wretches, they told everything 
except the truth. They perjured their souls to fix the crime 
on me, although Comte de Chauvannes swore that I had al- 
ways been a steady and honest man.” 

“Ay, so he did,” exclaimed Victor, “‘ but so terribly over- 
whelming was the burden of proof against you that you were 
even led to confess your own guilt.” 

“You are right, sir, I did confess,” replied Michel Gouil- 
lard, lowering his voice and taking a step nearer to the young 
lawyer, “ but that confession was wrung from me when I was 
no longer a calm and reasoning being. For six months I 
was plagued and harassed by a committing magistrate till 
my brain reeled. I should have been a raving maniac had I 
not got rid of that persecutor, that sleuth-hound of the law, 
forever at my heels.”’ 

All of a sudden the ex-convict ceased speaking, a death- 
like pallor overspread his countenance, and then a yell of 
hatred burst from his throat as he stretched forth his clinched 
fist toward a portrait hanging onthe wall. He seemed over- 
come by some terrible emotion. 

“Ah, there he is! There is the wretch who tortured me, 
disgraced me, ruined my life, and for all I know has killed 
my daughter.” 

“Silence, you villain!” shouted Victor d’Aubry, springing 
upon Gouillard as if about to strike him down. “ That hon- 
est man was my father!” 

The ex-convict staggered back a step or two at these words. 

“Your father!” he whispered hoarsely, passing his hand 
in front of his face as if trying to brush away the film that 
twenty years of prison gloom had laid upon his eyes. “ And 
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so he is dead? Better so. NowIcan understand your re- 
pulsion, your harshness toward me. You are just as cruel as 
he was. May my curse light upon both of you!” 

And with a last look of fury at the portrait, the ex-convict 
strode away without turning his head. 


Mme. d’Aubry was alarmed at the condition of her son 
when he entered the apartment the next morning. He con- 
fessed to have passed a sleepless night, and it needed only a 
glance at his flushed face to see that he was laboring under 
some extraordinary excitement. The moment the servant 
had left the breakfast-room, he turned abruptly to his mother 
and inquired the exact date on which his father had first 
been stricken with loss of reason. 

“Why, my son,” replied Mme. d’Aubry, “what turned 
your thoughts in that channel? Let me see, it was in De- 
cember, yes, December roth, 1849.” 

“Yes, but, mother,’’ pursued Victor, “ had he not been ail- 
ing long before that ? had you not noticed any change in his 
manner? was there not a gradual failing of his mental powers?” 

“Alas, yes,” said Mme. d’Aubry, with a sigh; ‘it was the 
terrible anxiety, the long-continued strain, caused by the ex- 
aminations which he conducted in a celebrated murder case, 
the shooting of Vicomte de Varville by Michel Gouillard, a 
gamekeeper in the employment of Marcelline’s father. I’m 
confident he overworked himself. He seemed possessed of 
the idea that unless he could extort a confession from 
the murderer his reputation as a committing magistrate 
would be gone, that disgrace, in fact, would come upon his 
name. Time and again during the examination he returned 
home in a half-dazed condition, his face the color of crim- 
son, his nerves unstrung. At such times even the ticking of 
the clock disturbed him, so that it would be necessary to stop 
it. And once on leaving the house he said: ‘ Wife, get me 
my gown. That wretch Gouillard doesn’t seem to know who 
Iam; but when he sees me in my gown, he’ll begin to trem- 
ble and tell everything.’ ” 

These words confirmed the terrible suspicions that had 
tortured Victor’s mind since the ex-convict had turned away 
from him with a curse on his lips for both father and son. 

“Mother,” he cried out, ‘“ how do we know but that in the 
year 1847, the year of Gouillard’s trial, father may not al- 
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ready have been affected by the terrible malady which ter- 
minated his life in so painful and horrible a manner? How 
do we know that he was not already then under the influence 
of that morbid excitement, that he was not suffering from 
what might be called a mania for persecution, and that this 
man Gouillard was really one of his victims, and that the so- 
called confession was extorted from the wretch ?” 

“Oh! not so loud, my son,” whispered Mme. d’Aubry; 
“it’s all past and gone now. It would do no good to drag 
the matter to light now. The man was certainly guilty of 
the murder, confession or no confession.” 

Victor made a gesture of dissent. | 

“But, my son,” continued Mme. d’Aubry, “there’s some- 
thing we may do: we may rescue Gouillard’s daughter Esther 
from a life of shame. I’m informed that she is plying the 
calling of beggar hereabouts; everybody recoils from her; 
she is known as the murderer’s child. The people throw her 
a crust, and then set the dogs on her if she loiters about the 
house.” 

“Mother,” exclaimed Victor, joyfully, will you cause 
search to be made for the girl this very day ? Will you take 
her in your employment, speak a kind word to her, hold out 
a helping hand to her, so she may not be driven to her ruin 
from sheer despair ?” 

“T will, I will, my dear son," cried Mme. d’Aubry. “I 
know where to find her. Give yourself no further anxiety. 
From this day forward she shall be properly cared for and 
kindly treated.” 

As the young lawyer closed his library door behind him, 
he murmured to himself, “ Thank Heaven! That is a be- 
ginning; and now for the next step; for if the law has com- 
mitted a wrong, that wrong must be righted, even if it dis- 
turbs the sacred repose of the dead. Gouillard’s innocence 
must be proven before he dies. The fact that he fell a 
victim to the mad persecution of the father makes it the 
more incumbent upon the son to undo the grievous error!” 

Victor d’Aubry was a young man; and while he felt he had 
the necessary moral courage and strength of character to 
begin this battle for Gouillard, to charge the courts of law, 
of which his father was an honored member, with having 
been wilful as well as blind, yet he was only too conscious 
of his inexperience to proceed without a sage counsellor at his 
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side. And who could probably be better qualified to fill that 
dificulty than M. Moreau, who had made a strong but in- 
effectual struggle to save the man ? 

Moreau had lately returned from Algiers, whither he had 
been transported for political offence. He was now an old 
man, broken in health. He had sacrificed his future and his 
talents to his opinion, but his welcome to his youthful col- 
league was cordial and hearty. After having: listened to 
Victor’s glowing avowal of his intention to begin his pro- 
fessional life by securing justice for Michel Gouillard, the 
aged lawyer replied: 

“This is a good and noble thought of yours, monsieur. 
You are doing your duty. Your father cruelly harassed the 
man, and his disgrace is mainly owing to your father. Tome, 
this magistrate’s conduct seemed at the time nothing short _ 
of infamous, and I was consoled afterward to learn that within 
two years of the affair your father died in a madhouse. 
Here,”’ continued the aged lawyer, “are my notes of the 
case; but before I say anything more, I should like to hear 
whether the principal actors in the drama are still alive.” 

“As I have told you, I have seen Gouillard, but I am not 
at all certain as to what has become of the other witnesses, 
with the exception of the woman called ‘ The Hag.’ ” 

“Oh, indeed,” remarked Moreau, “this is an unfortunate 
witness. And the Comte de Chauvannes—is he alive, also?” 

“Yes,” said Victor, “and what is more, I am going to 
marry Marcelline de Chauvannes shortly.” 

Moreau gave a start, and fixed his gaze intently upon the 
young barrister. A deep silence ensued. Moreau was the 
first to break it. 

“M. d’Aubry,” began the aged lawyer, in a voice broken 
with emotion, “you have come to me for counsel, for guid- 
ance. J am sorry to be honest with you regarding the con- 
sequences. I am going to tell you all I know.” 

Victor bowed his head. 

“You will recollect,” he continued, “that a small blue 
book was found in the murdered Varville’s pocket. It was 
an odd volume of Balzac. One day I took it up to pass an 
idle half-hour. Imagine my feelings upon discovering that 
on the page I was reading certain letters had small, almost 
invisible black spots set underneath them. By some curious 
impulse I set to work putting these letters together. I 
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found that they could be made up into words, and that 
these. words were burning utterances of love, deep and pas- 
sionate love, felt by two beings for each—first his, then hers 
in reply.”” Saying which, the aged lawyer read off these 
utterances in slow and measured tones, setting the emphasis 
exactly where it belonged. 

“Great God!”’ whispered Victor, springing up and press- 
ing his hand to his brow. “™M. de Varville the lover of the 
Comtess Chauvannes ?”’ 

Moreau nodded assent and after a short pause went on. 

“ Now, my young friend, you see clearly, do you not? Vt- 
comte de Varville went to the appointment offered him by the 
Comtess de Chauvannes. The husband, who probably had 
his suspicions, came upon them unawares. Varville escaped, 
but was pursued and killed by Comte de Chauvannes or by 
one of his trusty servants. But the honor of the real crim- 
inal had to be shielded. Your father must have known the 
facts. He lent himself to the infamous business. The story 
of a love intrigue between Varville and the gamekeeper’s 
wife was trumped up. Hugnette had often guarded thc 
lovers against surprise. Varville had been noticed several 
times at the lodge. But mark what took place after the 
murder: Hugnette falls ill, stricken down with a violent at- 
tack of fever. It is certain that during that night she wit- 
nessed some terrible scene, and the affair took such a hold 
on her mind that fever was the result, but still there is a 
chance of recovery. The moment may come when the de- 
lirium will end, and she will be able to speak to save her 
husband, to point out the real criminal. 

“She must be gotten rid of at all costs, and before her rea- 
son returns, too. Can you not guess who had an interest in 
her death? Two days after the murder of Varville, and 
several days before the death of Hugnette, the Comtess 
de Chauvannes started for Nice, where for two years she 
struggled against the weight of grief and despair which over- 
whelmed her, until death mercifully came to her rescue. She 
died among strangers, abandoned by every one, after having 
given birth to a daughter, Mlle. de Chauvannes, your in- 
tended wife! ”’ 

Victor sat there with a dazed and piteous look upon his 
face. Moreau turned away to give the young man time to 
collect his thoughts. 
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“ Merciful Heaven!’ murmured D’ Aubry to himself. “Can 
this all be possible ? Is my beloved Marcelline the daughter 
of a murderer ?” 

““My dear young colleague,” said Moreau, “take courage. 
Halt where you are. ‘There is no need of pushing this mat- 
ter any further. It pays to be a hero, but not a martyr! 
Don't sacrifice your own happiness and this young girl’s 
through a sentimental notion of duty. Let some one else 
champion Gouillard’s cause. Make their lives pleasant and 
happy; befriend him and his daughter: in this way undo the 
wrong done by your father.” 

“Never!’”’ exclaimed Victor, springing up, “never! You 
have said, yourself, that it is my duty to befriend the man if 
he is innocent, and to get a revision of his sentence. I love 
Mile. de Chauvannes, and my marriage with her will realize 
the dream of my life; but, sir, I shall be able, I must be able 
to reconcile my love with my duty!” 


Victor d’Aubry’s horse got rapidly over the few miles be- 
tween Caen and the Comte de Chauvannes’ estate. The 
faithful animal knew that road well, and knew, moreover, that 
his master was in a hurry when he went in that direction. 

When the servant opened the door of the drawing-room to 
him, Victor stood for a moment on the threshold, undecided, 
racked with terrible anguish. His legs seemed to give way 
under him and he felt as 1f he would drop senseless. Near 
the window sat Comte de Chauvannes. He raised his head 
and looked at Victor with a listless air. 

“Tell mademoiselle that M. d’Aubry is here,” said he, 
beckoning to the servant. Victor held up his hand for the 
servant to stop. “There is no necessity to disturb mademoi- 
selle,” he said. “‘I must even ask you not to tell her that I 
am here. I wish to speak to you alone, monsieur.” 

The count looked at the young man in surprise, but Victor 
pretended not to notice it. “Monsieur,” he began, “the 
matter. that brings me here to-day is very serious. I have 
resolved to apply for a new trial for a man who was con- 
victed twenty years ago, and who maintains that he is inno- 
cent. You know the man, you gave him a character at the 
trial.” 

“What was the individual’s name?” asked the count, list- 
lessly examining his finger tips. 
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“Michel Gouillard!” 

Victor had sat down with his back to the light, so as to let 
the last rays of the sinking sun fall upon the count’s face. 
He looked at him intently as he pronounced the man’s name. 

The count did not budge, not a muscle of his face moved. 

“Oh, yes,’’ he said, “I remember. It is a very old story, 
indeed, my dear D’Aubry, and assuredly the poor devil was 
guilty.” 

“Then you really do believe in the man’s guilt ?” 

“Why, he admitted it, himself,” urged the count; “and, 
come to think, it was your father who wrung the confession 
from him. I recommend you to let that sad matter rest. 
There is no chance of reversing the verdict.” 

“I do not think so,’ replied Victor, in a grave tone of 
voice. “ Gouillard insists that he has proof of his innocence. 
But I am not particularly anxious to take up the affair, and 
if you really think there is no chance of a favorable issue I 
will tell the man to go and see one of my colleagues.” 

The count fixed his cold and piercing glance on Victor’s 
eyes as if trying to read his inmost thoughts. That, at any 
rate, was the young barrister’s interpretation of the swift, 
hurried glance. 

“Look here,”’ said De Chauvannes, “send Gouillard to me. 
I will question him and turn him inside out; and after that I 
am sure he will not dare to maintain his innocence. Besides, 
I happen to know certain details of the affair which ? 
The count stopped short and relapsed into silence. 

“And I, too, monsieur,” began Victor, “happen to know 
certain details which make Gouillard’s innocence as plain as 
daylight to me. It was said that he killed Vicomte de Var- 
ville because the latter was the lover of his wife. I know 
that is false. The woman whom Vicomte de Varville was in 
love with was not Hugnette Gouillard!” 

The count started from his chair as if moved by a violent 
galvanic shock. “ And what of that ?’’ he burst out. “ What 
of that, and what more do you know? Speak out! Who 
was the mistress of the Vicomte de Varville ?” 

Victor hesitated for a moment, and then rising and meet- 
ing the count’s terrible look without flinching, he said calmly, 
“It was the Comtess de Chauvannes, monsieur!’” The 
count received the blow without changing a muscle, but a 
deep pallor overspread his face. 
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“TI will say all that I came to say, monsieur,” continued 
Victor, solemnly. “I have in my possession a letter from 
the countess to M. de Varville. This letter has been the 
flash of lightning whereby I read the innocence of that un- 
fortunate wretch Gouillard. 

“ After that I began to cast about for the probable author 
of the viscount’s murder, of Hugnette Gouillard’s death by 
poison; and the evidence pointed clearly to one and the same 
man, which man is no one else but you, M. de Chauvannes!”” 

“Oh, indeed, you came to that conclusion, monsieur,”’ said 
De Chauvannes, in a voice filled with anger, ready to burst 
like a thunderclap. 

“Do you agree with me now that I had better give up this 
case, and confide the documents to another barrister ?’’ asked 
Victor. 

The count’s face turned somewhat more livid still. Sud- 
denly facing D’ Aubry he blurted out: “ Well, suppose it were 
so, Monsieur? Suppose the Vicomte de Varville inflicted 
the most cruel injury upon me that one man can inflict upon 
another: who would dare blame me for my revenge ?” 

“But in order to get that revenge, you have had a poor 
woman assassinated, an innocent man thrown into prison . 

Comte de Chauvannes shuddered and turned away his head, 
but in a moment he had mastered his feelings. 

“TI ask you once more,” said he, in a curt and indifferent 
tone, “to send Gouillard to me. I will settle the mischief 
with him. He wants money; he shall have it! As to my 
wife, she was unfaithful to me and I punished her lover: but 
you understand well enough, M. d’Aubry, that at the very 
moment you are about to marry my daughter, it is your duty 
to destroy every trace of that sad story. Give me that let- 
ter!” | 

“You evidently misunderstand me, monsieur,”’ said Victor, 
gravely. ‘Michel Gouillard does not ask for money. He 
wants his name cleared from dishonor, the ignominy of the 
convict prison wiped from his brow! I intend to help him; 
I will not be your accomplice. If necessary I will be your 
accuser. True, I love your daughter—so much so that I would 
prefer death to giving her up. But there is a voice that 
speaks louder than even my love. It is the voice of con- 
science. Monsieur, to an extent I share the responsibility 
of this terrible crime with you, for my father, smitten with a 
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brain disorder in his senseless zeal, tortured this poor wretch 
into a confession of a crime he never committed. 

“Now you will understand that I have a duty to perform, 
and I swear to you that I will not fail todoso. I will give 
you till to-morrow to determine what course you intend to 
pursue.” 


It was still very early when on the following morning a 
servant came to announce to Victor that somebody wished to 
see him, and to the questioning glance of the youny barrister 
the man said in a low voice, “It is Mlle. de Chauvannes.” 

“Marcelline!” exclaimed Victor, turning very pale and 
rushing to the door of the back staircase, on which his room 
opened. 

A lady closely veiled entered the room quietly, evidently 
much exhausted, for she dropped into the first chair within 
her reach. Victor flung himself on his knees before her. He 
did not dare guess the truth, and still he knew why Marcel- 
line, pale and trembling, had come to him at such an hour. 
He felt that the count wanted to play his last trump, and 
that he had been base enough to enlist in his defence this 
pure, chaste soul. 

Marcelline made an effort to master the emotion that 
shook her whole frame. She flung her arms around Victor’s 
neck, and with a voice broken with sobs murmured, “O Vic- 
tor, Victor! I know everything.” 

“What!” he exclaimed, “ your father has told you 

“ Everything,” replied Marcelline, “ everything.” 

“ But it can’t be,” said Victor, revolting at the idea. 

“TI tell you he has been absolutely pitiless: my dearest 
recollections, my most cherished affections, my modesty as a 
young girl—he trampled everything under foot. You may 
well pride yourself upon what you have done. You have 
killed me.’’ And she dropped her head on her breast with a 
gesture of harrowing despair, while her sobs welled forth 
again as they did during the whole of the night. 

Victor stood like one petrified—dumb-stricken—finding 
no word of comfort for her. But gradually the storm that 
was sweeping over Marcelline subsided, and Victor made 
haste to console and comfort her with the assurance of his 
love and devotion. 

“You are kind,” she murmured, “to try and soothe the 
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terrible pain he caused me; now be kind to theend, and give 
up this fatal idea of involving my father in this trial.” 

“But, Marcelline, you know that one innocent man has 
been convicted in his stead a 

“Oh, if you love me,” she murmured, “ would you fling my 
life, my future, my love, in the scale against the interests of 
a stranger whom the merest accident brought to your door?” 

“TI see, Marcelline,” replied Victor, gravely, “that your 
father has not told you everything.” 

And then he told her of the part his own father had exe- 
cuted in the drama; he pointed out to her that he would be 
the basest of men and unworthy of her affections if he refused 
to aid the poor wretch who had come to ask him for it. 

“ Besides, can you not see that it is in your and my father’s 
interests that I must undertake this case? If I refuse, he will 
consult another lawyer, who will assuredly not have the same 
motives in conducting the case cautiously; your mother’s 
name i 

“Stop! stop! Victor, say no more! My poor mother!” 
sobbed the young girl. 

“You see, therefore, that we must avoid such a scandal 
at any cost,” said Victor, gently but firmly; “and in order 
to dothis, he who is most guilty must sacrifice himself.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ 

“I mean this, Marcelline,” exclaimed Victor, solemnly: 
“your father had an accomplice; you know her at least by 
sight—Jeannette, ‘ The Hag,’ they call her. 

“The creature is devoted to him body and soul. The 
brunt of the charge will probably recoil on her—I mean the 
poisoning of Hugnette. Your father will only have to an- 
swer for the death of Vicomte de Varville, and the extenua- 
tion of the deed will be found in his wrath at the injury done 
him. We will find a barrister who will conduct the defence 
in that sense, and who will keep your mother’s name as much 
as possible out of the case. Tell him all this; tell him that 
instead of laying the blame at my door, he ought to thank 
Heaven that the case fell into my hands.” 

“But the sacrifice you named ?” 

“Is that the Comte de Chauvannes shall quit France.” 

“ And that the Comte de Chauvannes will never do!”’ ex- 
claimed that gentleman, pushing open the door where he had 
been listening, and striding into the room. 
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“Father!” gasped Marcelline, turning whiter than the gown 
that she wore. 

“Yes, your father,” blurted out the count, “come to ac- 
company you home. And as for you, sir,” he continued, fac- 
ing Victor with flashing eye, “from this day forward every- 
thing is at an end between you and this young lady. From 
this day forward you will not set eyes on her again. If you 
make the slightest attempt to speak to her, if you attempt to 
enter my park or my house, I will shoot you like a common 
thief.” 

“TI know that the idea of a murder does not frighten you, 
monsieur,’”’ sneered Victor; “but allow me to tell you that 
your threat does not frighten me in the least. This lady is 
my afhanced wife before God. I swear to you that she shall 
be my wife before the world, and that the obstacles which 
you may place between us will only have the effect of in- 
creasing our mutual affection.” 

‘““My authority over my daughter is nothing to you, I sup- 
pose ?”’ yelled the count, coming closer to Victor and as- 
suming a threatening attitude. 

“ The law fixes a limit to the authority of parents over their 
children,” replied Victor, in a calm, ironical tone, “and this 
limit will soon be reached.” 

“The law, the law,” hissed De Chauvannes, contemptu- 
ously. “I have never known any other laws than my own 
will, For whom do you take me? If I had ever given you 
the hope of being united to my daughter—though such a 
marriage might almost be considered as a mdésall/iance—it is 
because I took you to be a man of honor, who would not 
suffer all those lawyers to molest me for a lot of old and for- 
gotten stories; but instead of defending me, you have become 
my accuser! Henceforth we are strangers—enemies, if you 
like it better. I have warned you. You will have to give 
up Marcelline or that ridiculous lawsuit.” 

“Neither the one nor the other!” said Victor, calmly. 
“Mlle. de Chauvannes will be my wife, and Michel Gouil- 
lard’s name will be reinstated in public opinion. And now, 
monsieur, as you entered my house to play the spy and the 
eavesdropper, I order you to leave it instantly. This inter- 
view is ended. Go, Marcelline; trust me and fear nothing.” 

“You cannot insult me! plebeian!”’ growled the count, as 
he turned away, leading his daughter by the hand. 
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Victor had built upon the count accepting his terms; and 
now that they had been rejected with a show of righteous 
indignation, the young lawyer saw that he must change his 
plan of attack. 

To save Marcelline, he must not make public the damning 
intrigue between her mother and De Varville. He must ask 
fora revision of Gouillard'’s trial upon other evidence. What 
should it be? Shutting himself up in his workroom, he de- 
liberated for several hours upon a new problem of action, 
and while so occupied his servant announced that a client 
desired to see him. 

It was Michel Gouillard—not the wretched-looking vaga- 
bond who a short week ago had crept like a felon, which he 
had just ceased to be, into Victor’s office: but a clean and 
soberly clad man of fifty, pale, but calm and self-possessed. 

In well-chosen language he spoke his heart-felt thanks 
for that devotion to his cause which had not only rescued his 
daughter from a life of shame, but had procured employment 
for him, and in the mean time supplied his most pressing 
wants, | 

The young lawyer smiled and motioned Michel to be seated. 

“Do you not think,” he queried, “that ‘The Hag’ played 
an important part in this business ?” 

“Tam thoroughly convinced she did, monsieur,” answered 
Gouillard. ‘She was always playing the spy about my place. 
And she it must have been who took from the cupboard the 
little carbine, which I had not used for the last three years, 
and which was found after the crime; and she it was who 
poisoned my dear wife. I’m certain of it.” 

“We must make her confess,” said the lawyer, in an under- 
tone. 

“Ah, if we only could; but how?” asked Michel. 

“Did you not tell me,” continued Victor, “that your daugh- 
ter Esther is marvellously like her mother ?” 

“ As like as it is possible for two human beings to be!” 

“Good!” said Victor; “to-night we'll have Esther make 
a visit to Jeannette, ‘The Hag,’ who has not seen her since 
she was a babe, and claim to be Hugnette’s spirit. Terri- 
hed by the apparition, the beldam will cry out for mercy, 
and then Esther may charge her with having sent an innocent 
man to prison, and call upon her to make full confession, if 
she would save her immortal soul from gehenna.” 
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The plan succeeded admirably, and when Esther exclaimed 
in a threatening voice: “If you try to hide a single thing, if 
you endeavor to tell a single lie, I will come back to you. 
Do you hear? do you hear? I will come back!”—“ The 
Hag,’’ beside herself with fear, uttered astifled yell and sank 
to the ground. 


The trial of Jeannette, “The Hag,” was rushed through 
with a haste hardly in keeping with judicial dignity. The 
authorities suddenly admitted their error in having consigned 
Michel Gouillard to a felon’s cell for twenty long years for 
a crime he never committed. 

With a devotion bordering upon religious zeal, “ The Hag ”’ 
took upon herself the double crime for which Michel Gouil- 
lard had been convicted, and the Comte de Chauvannes in his 
testimony, with no quiver upon his lips and no tremor in his 
voice, spoke of the woman’s “fanatical devotion to him”’ 
and besought mercy for this old family servant. . 

A few days after entering upon her term of ten years’ 
solitary confinement “ The Hag” was found dead in bed. 

True to his threat, the count now resolved to put as many 
barriers as possible between his daughter and Victor d’ Aubry, 
the first being to leave France for southern Europe, taking 
his daughter with him, in hopes that new scenes and new 
acquaintances and the glitter of court life might lead her to 
forget the plain country gentlemen. 

But a year later, by a fall from his horse while hunting, 
his leg was broken, and amputation became necessary. The 
count survived the amputation but a fortnight, and Marcel- 
line returned to France and shut herself up in the old chdteax 
with no other companion than an aged relative. 

She never went beyond the park, her longest walk being 
to the gamekeepcr’s lodge, where at her express wish Michel 
Gouillard and his daughter had taken up their quarters. 

Victor and his mother paid her constant visits; and 
finally, at the expiration of a twelvemonth, the fair ché/e- 
/aine and the magistrate’s son were united in matrimony by 
the village priest in the family chapel. 

The marriage took place at midnight, before the altar 
flooded with light and smothered with flowers; the witnesses 
being Jules Dupin, a schoolmate, and Michel Gouillard, the 
whilom convict who was Victor’s first and last client. 
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A DEAD-LETTER OFFICE 
By ISABEL SMITHSON 


This sketch tells of a love that lasted through many long years of ab- 
Sence and unexplained silence. Written for Short Stories. 


Cousin Ruth was playing waltzes for the young folks. 
Near her stood John Graham, one of her old beaus. He 
had lately come home after an absence of twenty years. 

John was looking at Ruth with apparent concern, counting 
the lines that began to mark her pale face and noting the 
Streaks of gray that ran through her hair. It had been so 
dark and thick the last time he had seen it! Then he gazed 
thoughtfully at the merry young dancers, and at last, feeling 
that he ought to say something, asked: 

“Who is that graceful yellow-haired girl ?” 

“That is Grace Deering, Cousin Tom’s daughter,” Ruth 
replied. Her hearer exclaimed wonderingly: 

“Tom Deering’s daughter! I remember him so well!” 
After a pause he added, “I thought you and he would have 
been married long ago.” 

Cousin Ruth smiled, shook her head, and played on with- 
out speaking. 

“The last time I saw you,” said John, musingly, “ you were 
waltzing with Tom himself—do you remember it?” 

Did she recall it? Twenty years had passed since young 
Jack Graham had bidden her a cold and brief farewell, and _ 
she, amazed and awe-struck by his manner, had merely said, 
“Good-by,” and let him go. Yet the memory of that night 
had never left her. 

“I wonder why Ruth is playing that old-fashioned waltz,” 
said the elders of the party to each other, and John Gra- 
ham listened spell-bound to the well-remembered strain. 

“Ah,” he said suddenly, “the tune recalls the past. I sent 
you a bunch of violets that very night, and hoped that you 
would wear them. O Ruth, what a heartless flirt you were!” 

Old as John had grown, his eyes wore a familiar expression 
as they met hers. 

As soon as the young people had tired of dancing, Cousin 
Ruth went up to her room and locked herself in, giving way 
to strange emotion. From the lowest depths of her trunk 
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she took an old brass-bound box that had not been disturbed 
for twenty years. Unlocking it, she hastily raised the lid. 
Instead of the fresh, sweet violets she had left in it, there 
were a few crisp, shapeless, and withered petals, beneath 
which for the first time she discovered a bit of paper, on 
which were these words: 


“Once for all, Ruth, is it yes or no? If yes, wear these 
violets at the ball to-night. I go away to-morrow; and if 
it is no, I shall not return. Je Gy 


For a few minutes Ruth stood motionless. Claspinfg the 
little missive she went downstairs. One of her nephews, 
passing her in the hallway, thought how pretty she must 
have been when she was a girl. Her face was aglow with an 
unusual beauty. She went into the sitting-room, where John 
Graham sat alone. He was gazing moodily at the embers of 
the fire. Ruth approached and, putting the piece of yel- 
lowed paper gently into his hand, said calmly: 

“T never saw it until this instant.” 

He looked at her in mute astonishment as she was about 
to turn away. : 

“Would you have worn my flowers had you found the 
note ?”’ he asked hurriedly. “Ah, Ruth, ts it now too late?” 

The merry voices in the next room drowned her answer 
to all but John Graham; he alone heard it. 
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FIREFLIES 
By Yso_tpE Kurz 


A pretty fancy concerning a firefly, with a theosophic suggestion as to his 
origin, life, and possible future. Translated from the German, by A. W. 
Ayer and N, T. Slate, for Short Stories. 


“When I was a firefly,” said little Nerina one day to her 
father, as a swarm of these insects flashed through the night 
like a golden shower—“ when I was a firefly, I used to go 
quite alone through the wood without being the least bit 
afraid, but now I don’t even dare go as far as the meadow 
alone in the dark.” 

“My little girl has a wonderful memory,” said her father, 
with a smile. 

Little Nerina’s words came to me one evening, as a firefly 
alighted on some flowers I was carrying, and patiently allowed 
itself to be taken home with me. 

I placed the flowers in water, and as long as the room was 
light the firefly lay quite still. But as soon as I had gone 
to bed and put out the light, he began to glow uneasily. 

““Who knows what is concealed within you ?”’ I thought. 

“A star,” said the firefly, and hovered over the bed. 

“Hardly a star,” I answered, “but perhaps a mortal.” 

“God forbid,” said the firefly; “that would be too dread- 
ful—for then I should never see my glow-worm again! But 
it all comes from the Fall!” 

“What do you know about the Fall ?”’ I asked laughingly. 

“Who should know if not I ? for the punishment has fallen 
upon me as well. If only I had obeyed my mother!” 

“Come,” I said, “if you have nothing better to do, tell me 
the story of your fall. I promise in turn to give you back 
safely to your glow-worm.”’ 

The firefly began: 

“I was a star, and not one of the smallest either, and I 
sat up there in the sky and was very happy. You cannot 
imagine how glorious a star life is. But I was very inquisi- 
tive and my mother often said to me, ‘ Beware of the Fall!’ 
And I promised to beware and never to leave her side. But 
when autumn came I longed for some change, and the same 
restlessness seized thousands of my companions. 
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“We started out in multitudes. What a wonderful journey 
it was! We flew so fast that no one thought of stopping us, 
and so happy were we that if any one called to us we granted 
them a wish, for you know that we stars have the power to 
fulfil any wish asked of us on our travels. Ido not know 
how it happened, but suddenly a dreadful giddiness seized 
me—it drew me down—down—and I plunged headlong 
through space. My comrades could not have fared better, 
for I heard afterward that on that day thousands of shooting 
stars had fallen. My fall was so rapid that I could not en- 
dure it—my light went out and—I died. Did you ever die ?” 

I shook my head. “Not that I know of,” I said. 

“Then you can have no idea how horrible it is. An icy 
wind pierced my soul and body and took away my breath, 
and something cold fell away from me and dropped heavily 
to the earth. ‘See this stone,’ I heard a voice close by me 
say; “it wouldn’t make a bad paper-weight.’ When I came 
to myself, I was lying in the hair of a beautiful queen, who 
was taking an evening walk through her garden. Many 
courtiers were crowding about me, clapping their hands and 
crying: ‘Oh, see, see, the beautiful star!’ I was happy, I 
felt as free as air, and thought I must be light itself. Then 
I noticed that one of the court ladies held a black stone in 
her hand. That was I, I thought, with a shudder. All at 
once a voice cried: ‘Good heavens! it is nothing but an 
ugly brown worm.’ ‘It is not a worm,’ said a learned man. 
‘It is a firefly—Lampyries Nohicula. It flies by night over 
meadows and fields and gives out a phosphorescent light. 
The female sits in the grass and glimmers likewise.’ ‘I don’t 
want any worms or beetles around me,’ cried the queen, 
striking at me. Many awkward hands reached out to seize 
me, but I darkened my light and slipped through their fingers 
and flew away. I crept into the crevice of a wall and was 
very sad. Then the words of the scholar suddenly came to 
me: ‘The female sits in the grass and glimmers likewise.’ 
He surely must know, thought I; and my curiosity was 
aroused to see what she was like. I flew off over the field, 
and there on a blade of grass I saw such a charming light 
that I was captivated on the spot. ‘Good-evening, little 
glow-worm,’ I said. ‘You have the sweetest light I have 
everseen.’ The glow-worm bade mea friendly good-evening 
and said: ‘I have no wings, and must always sit here alone. 
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Will you not keep me company? But you must always stay 
by me and never fly away from me.’ 

“*T will stay with you as long as I live, for I love you,’ I 
said. And I meant it, for she glowed so bewitchingly that 
even when I was a star and sat in the heavens I never saw 
anything more beautiful. But in an unlucky moment you 
came by with your flowers, and out of pure curiosity I alighted 
on them, and now I can never return to my glow-worm, but 
must die here. Oh, death is so painful! and what follows is 
still worse.”’ 

“What is it that follows ?”” I asked compassionately. 

“You have said it yourself, and I know it, too—I must be- 
come a mortal. That is the worst thing that can happen to 
me.” 

“Why, it is not so bad as you think,” I said to reassure 
him, but he would not be comforted. 

““Of course it is horrible,” he moaned. “If I had only 
listened to my mother, this would never have befallen me. 
When I was a star, I was always told that it was worse than 
anything else. You can neither fly nor glow, and I dare not 
ask how it is with you in other respects.” 

“But,” I said, “we can still hope to fly some day; and as 
for the glowing, why, we only shine the brighter within.” 

“Yes, but who knows that for certain?” he said. “I can 
never return to my mother, for my stone is probably adorn- 
ing the album of that court lady. If I only knew if I should 
find my little glow-worm in the other life!” 

“Perhaps you will find her again, and then she will bea 
lovely girl.” 

“But I don’t want any lovely girl; I want my glow-worm!”’ 

As I started up to let him out, I struck my head against 
the wall and awoke. All was dark within the room. As 
soon as it was morning, I took up the flowers to look for the 
firefly; he lay quite dead in the Heat of a blossom, and his 
light was gone out. 

As I went downstairs, my host met me with a beaming 
face. 

“Do you wish to see a little stranger?" he asked. “A 
little one was born to us Jast night.” 

“Poor firefly,” I thought to myself, as I followed my friend. 

In a darkened room lay the new-born child. As I entered, 
he began to cry vigorously. 
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“Poor little creature,’’ I murmured as I took the baby in 
my arms. “If you had only obeyed your mother, you would 
not have been seized by that dreadful giddiness, and you 
would be shining up there in the skies—a beautiful star. And 
now you have lost your glow-worm, and who knows what will 
become of you?” 

“What are you holding forth about, over there?” asked 
the father, half laughing, half angry, taking the child away 
from me, at which it only cried the harder. 

‘Oh, I think I have been dreaming,” I answered softly. 

But that evening as I was walking home through the 
meadows I saw a tiny glow-worm glowing alone in the grass. 
I carried it home with me and gently laid it on the pillow by 
the child, and the little one smiled suddenly as though a 
memory dawned upon him, 
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THE FLOOD 
By GILBERT PARKER 


When the flood came, it found a man to whom death was welcome, since 
happiness had become to him but the dim remembrance of a dream and 
life itself an ever-growing burden. From the National Observer. 


Wendling came to Fort Anne on the day that the Rev. 
Ezra Badgley and an unknown girl were buried. And that 
was a notable thing. The man had been found dead at his 
evening meal; the girl had died on the same day; and they 
were buried side by side. This caused much scandal, for 
the man was holy, and the girl, as many women Said, was 
probably evil altogether. At the graves, when the minister's 
people saw what was being done, they piously protested; but 
the Factor answered them gravely that the matter should go 
on since none knew but the woman was as worthy of heaven 
asthe man. Wendling chanced to stand beside Pretty Pierre. 

“Who knows!” he said aloud, looking hard at the graves, 
“who knows! . . . She died before him, but the dead can 
strike.” 

Pierre did not answer immediately, for the Factor was 
calling the earth down on both coffins; but after a moment 
he added, “ Yes, the dead can strike.”” And then the eyes 
of the two men caught and stayed, and they knew that they 
had things to say to each other in the world. 

They became friends. And that, perhaps, was not greatly 
to Wendling’s credit; for in the eyes of many Pierre was an 
outcast as an outlaw. Maybe some of the women disliked 
this friendship most; since Wendling was a handsome man, 
and Pierre was never known to seek them, good or bad; and 
they blamed him for the other's coldness, for his uncon- 
cerned yet respectful eye. 

“There’s Nelly Nolan would dance after him to the 
world’s end,” said Shon M’Gann to Pierre one day; “and 
the Widdy Jerome herself, wid her flamin’ cheeks and the 
wild fun in her eye, croons like a babe at the breast as he 
slides out his cash on the bar; and over on Gansonby’s Flat 
there's . 

“There’s many a fool,” sharply interjected Pierre, as he 
pushed the needle through a button he was sewing on. 
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“‘Bedad, there’s a pair of fools here, anyway, say I; for 
the women might die without lift at waist or brush of lip, 
and neither of ye’d say, ‘Here’s to the joy of us, goddess, 
me own!’ ” 

Pierre seemed to be intently watching the needle-point as 
it pierced up the button-eye, and his reply was given with a 
slowness corresponding to the sedate passage of the needle. 
“Wendling, you think, cares nothing for women? Well, 
men who are like that cared once for one woman, and when 
that was over But, pshaw! I will not talk. You are 
no thinker, Shon M’Gann. You blunder through the world. 
And you’ll tremble as much to a woman’s thumb in fifty 
years as now.”’ 

“By the holy smoke,” said Shon, “though I tremble at 
that, maybe I’ll not tremble as Wendling at nothing at all.” 
Here Pierre looked up sharply, then dropped his eyes on his 
_ work again. Shon lapsed suddenly into a moodiness. 

“Yes,” said Pierre, ‘‘as Wendling at nothing at all? 
Well?” 

“Well, this, Pierre, for you that’s a thinker, from me that’s 
none: I was walking with him in the Red Glen yesterday. 
Suddenly he took to shiverin’, and snatched me by the arm, 
and a mad look shot out of his handsome face. ‘ Hush!’ 
says he. I listened. There was a sound like the hard rattle 
of a creek over stones, and then another sound behind that. 
‘Come quick,’ says he, the sweat standin’ thick on him; 
and he ran me up the bank—for it was at the beginnin’ of 
the Glen, where the sides were low—and there we stood pant- 
in’ and starin’ flat at each other. ‘ What’s that, and what’s 
got its hand on ye? for y’are cold as death an’ pinched in 
the face, an’ you’ve bruised my arm,’ said I. And he looked 
round him slow and breathed hard, then drew his fingers 
through the sweat on hischeek. ‘I’m not well, and I thought 
I heard—you heard it; what was it like?’ said he; and 
he peered close at me. ‘Like water,’ said I; ‘a little creek 
near, and a flood comin’ far off.’ ‘Yes, just that,’ said he; 
‘it’s some trick of wind in the Glen, but it makes a man 
foolish, and an inch of brandy would be the right thing.’ I 
didn’t say no to that. And on we came, and brandy we 
had with a wish in the eye of Nelly Nolan that’d warm the 
heart of atomb. . . . And there’s acud for your chewin’, 
Pierre.” 
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During this Pierre had finished with the button. He had 
drawn on his coat and lifted his hat, and now lounged, try- 
ing the point of the needle with his forefinger. When Shon 
ended, he said with a sidelong glance, “ But what did you 
think of all that, Shon?” 

“Think! There it was! What’s the use of thinkin’ ? 
There’s many a trick in the world with wind or with spirit, 
as I’ve seen often enough in ould Ireland, and it’s not to be 
guessed by me.”’ Here his voice got a little lower and a 
trifle solemn. “For, Pierre,” spoke he, “there’s what’s more 
than life or death, and sorra wan can we tell what it is; but 
we'll know some day whin : 

“When we've taken the leap at the Almighty Ditch,” said 
Pierre, with a grave kind of lightness. “ Yes, it is all strange. 
But even the Almighty Ditch is worth the doing—nearly 
everything is worth the doing; being young, growing old, 
fighting, loving—when youth is on—hating, eating, drinking, 
work, playing big games—all are worth it except two things.” 

“And what are they, bedad ?” 

“Thy neighbor’s wife. Murder. Those are horrible. 
They are sure to-double on a man one time or another; 
always.” 

Here, as in curiosity, Pierre pierced his finger with the 
needle, and watched the blood form in a little globule. Look- 
ing at it meditatively and sardonically, he said: “ There is 
only one end to these. Blood for blood is a great matter; 
and I used to wonder if it would not be terrible for a man to 
see his death advancing on him drop by drop, like that.” 
And he let the spot of blood fall to the floor. “ But now I 
know that there is a punishment worse than that. . . . fon 
Dieu! worse than that,” he added. 

Into Shon’s face a strange look had suddenly come. “ Yes, 
there’s something worse than that, Pierre.” 

“So? bien?” 

Shon made the sacred gesture of his creed. “To be pun- 
ished by the dead. And not see them—only hear them.” 
And his eyes steadied firmly to the other's. 

Pierre was about to reply, but there came the sound of 
footsteps through the open door, and presently Wendling 
entered slowly. He was pale and worn, and his eyes looked 
out with a searching anxiousness. But that did not render 
him lesscomely. He had always dressed in black and white, 
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and this now added to the easy and yet severe refinement of 
his person. His birth and breeding had occurred in places 
unfrequented by such as Shon and Pierre; but plains and 
wild life level all; and men are friends according to their 
taste and will, and by no other law. Hence these with Wend- 
ling. He stretched out his hand to each without a word. 
The hand-shake was unusual; he had little demonstration 
ever. Shon looked up surprised, but responded. Pierre 
followed, with a swift, inquiring look; then, in the succeed- 
ing pause, he offered cigarettes. Wendling took one; and 
all, silent, sat down. The sun streamed intemperately through 
the doorway, making a broad ribbon of light straight across 
the floor to Wendling’s feet. After lighting his cigarette, he 
looked into the sunlight for a moment, still not speaking. 

Shon meanwhile had started his pipe, and now, as if he 
found the silence awkward, “It’s a day for God’s country, 
this,” he said: “to make man a Christian for little or much, 
though he play with the divil betunewhiles ’’ Without look- 
ing at them, Wendling said,in a low voice: “It was just sucha 
day, down there in Quebec, when it happened. You could 
hear the swill of the river, and the water licking the piers, 
and the saws in the Big Mill and the Little Mill as they 
marched through the timber, flashing their teeth like bay- 
onets. It’s a wonderful sound on a hot, clear day—that 
wild, keen singing of the saws, like the cry of a live thing 
fighting and conquering. Up from the fresh-cut lumber in 
the yards there came a smell like the juice of apples, and the 
sawdust, as you thrust your hand into it, was as cool and soft 
as the leaves of a cclove-flower inthe dew. On these days the 
town was always still. It looked sleeping, and you saw the 
heat quivering up from the wooden walls and the roofs of 
cedar shingles as though the houses were breathing.” 

Here he paused, still intent on the shaking sunshine. Then 
he turned to the others as if suddenly aware that he had been 
talking tothem. Shon was about to speak, but Pierre threw 
a restraining glance, and, instead, they all looked through 
the doorway and beyond. In the settlement below they saw 
the effect that Wendling had described. ‘The houses breathed. 
A grasshopper went clacking past, a dog at the door snapped 
up a fly; but there seemed no other life of day. 

Wendling nodded his head toward the distance. “It was 
quiet, likethat. I stood and watched the mills and the yards, 
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and listened to the saws, and looked at the great slide, and 
the logs on the river; and I said to myself that it was all 
mine; all. Then I turned to a house on the hillock be- 
yond the cedars, whose windows were open, with a cool dusk 
lying behind them. More than all else, I loved to think I 
owned that house and what was in it. . . . She was a beau- 
tiful woman. And she used to sit in a room facing the mill 
—though the house fronted another way—thinking of me, I 
did not doubt, and working. at some delicate needle-stuff. 
There never had been a sharp word between us, save when I 
quarrelled bitterly with her brother, and he left the mill and 
went away. But she got over that mostly, though the lad’s 
name was never mentioned between us. That day I was so 
hungry for the sight of her that I got my field-glass used to 
watch my vessels and rafts making across the bay, and trained 
it on the window where I knew she sat. I thought it would 
amuse her, too, when I went back at night, if I told her what 
she had been doing. I laughed to myself at the thought of 
it as I adjusted the glass. . . . I looked. . . . There was 
no more laughing. . . . I saw her, and in front of her a 
man, with his back half on me. I could not recognize him, 
though at the instant I thought he was something familiar. 
I failed to get his face at all. Hers I found indistinctly. 
But I saw him catch her playfully bythe chin! Aftera little 
they rose. He put his arm about her and kissed her, and 
he ran his fingers through her hair. She had such fine golden 
hair; so light, and lifted to every breath. . . . Something 
got into my brain. I know now it was the maggot which 
sent Othello mad. The world in that hour was malicious, 
awful. ... 

“ After a time—it seemed ages, she and everything had re- 
ceded so far—I went . . . home. At the door I asked the 
servant who had been there. She hesitated, confused, and 
then said the young curate of the parish. I was very cool: 
for madness is a strange thing; you see everything with an 
intense aching clearness—that ts the trouble. . . . She was 
more kind than common. Ido not think I was unusual. I 
was playing a part well—my grandmother had Indian blood 
like yours, Pierre—and I was waiting. I was even nicely 
critical of her to myself. I balanced the mole on her neck 
against her general beauty; the curve of her instep, I de- 
cided, was a little too emphatic. I passed her back and forth 
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before me, weighing her at every point; but yet these two 
things were the only imperfections. I pronounced her an 
exceeding piece of art—and infamy. I was hugely inter- 
ested to see how she could appear perfect in her soul. I 
encouraged her to talk. I saw with devilish irony that an 
angel spoke. And, to cap it all, she assumed the fascinating 
air of the mediator—for her brother; seeking a reconciliation 
between us. Her amazing art of person and mind so worked 
upon me that it became unendurable; it was so exquisite— 
and so shameless. I was sitting where the priest had sat 
that afternoon; and when she leaned toward me I caught 
her chin lightly and trailed my fingers through her hair as he 
had done: and that ended it, for I was cold, and my heart 
worked with horrible slowness. Just as a wave poises at its 
height before breaking upon the shore, it hung at every pulse- 
beat, and then seemed to fall over with a sickening thud. I 
arose, and, acting still, spoke impatiently of her brother. 
Tears sprang to her eyes. Such divine dissimulation! I 
thought—too good forearth. She turned to leave the room, 
and I did not stay her. Yet we were together again that 
night. . . . I was only waiting.” 

The cigarette had dropped from his fingers to the floor, 
and lay there smoking. Shon’s face was fixed with anxiety; 
Pierre’s eyes played gravely with the sunshine. Wendling 
drew a heavy breath and then went on: 

“ Again, next day, it was like this—the world draining the 
heat. . . . I watched from the Big Mill. I saw them again. 
He leaned over her chair and buried his face in her hair. 
The proof was absolute now. ... I started away, going 
roundabout, that I might not be seen. It took me some 
time. I was passing through a clump of cedar when I saw 
them making toward the trees skirting the river. Their 
backs were on me. Suddenly they diverted their steps toward 
the great slide, shut off from water this last few months, and 
used as a quarry to deepen it. Some petrified things had 
been found in the rocks, but I did not think they were going 
to these. I saw them climb down the rocky steps; and 
presently they were lost to view. The gates of the slide 
could be opened by machinery from the Little Mill. A terri- 
ble, deliciously malignant thought came to me. I remember 
how the sunlight crept away from me and left me in the 
dark. I stole through that darkness to the Little Mill. I 
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went to the machinery for opening the gates. Very gently 
I set it in motion, facing the slide as I did so. I could see 
it through the open sides of the mill. Ismiled to think what 
the tiny creek, always creeping through a faint leak in the 
gates and falling with a granite rattle on the stones, would 
now become. I pushed the lever harder, harder. I saw the 
gates suddenly give, then fly open, and the river sprang, roar- 
ing, massively, through them. I heard a shriek through the 
roar. I shuddered; anda horrible sicknesscame onme. . . . 
And as I turned from the machinery, I saw the young priest 
coming at me through a doorway! . . . It was not the priest 
and my wife that I had killed; but my wife and her brother.” 

He threw his head back as though something clamped his 
throat. His voice roughened with misery: “The young 
priest buried them both, and people did not know the truth. 
They were even sorry for me. But I gave up the mills—all; 
and I became homeless . . . this.” 

Now he looked up at the two men and said: “I have told 
you because you know something, and because there will, I 
think, be an end soon.” He got up and reached out a trem- 
bling hand for a cigarette. Pierre gave him one. “ Will you 
walk with me ?” he asked. 

Shon shook his head. “God forgive you!” he replied; 
“T can’t do it.” 

But Wendling and Pierre left the hut together. They 
walked for an hour, scarcely speaking, and not considering 
where they went. At last Pierre mechanically turned to go 
down into the Red Glen. Wendling stopped short, then with 
a sighing laugh strode on. “Shon has told you what hap- 
pened here ?” he said. ; 

Pierre nodded. 

“And you know what came once when you walked with 
me. . . . The dead can strike,”’ he added. 

Pierre sought his eye. “The minister and the girl buried 
together that day,” he said, “ were - 

He stopped, for behind him he heard the sharp, cold trickle 
of water. Silent they walked on. It followed them. They 
could not get out of the ravine now until they had compassed 
its length—the walls were high. The sound grew. The men 
faced each other. ‘“Good-by,” said Wendling; and he 
reached out his hand swiftly. But Pierre heard a mighty 
flood groaning on them, and he blinded as he stretched out 
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his arm inreply. Hecaught at Wendling’s shoulder, but felt 
him lifted and carried away, while himself stood still in a 
screeching wind and felt impalpable water rushing over him. 
In a minute it was gone; and he stood alone in Red Glen. 
He gathered himself up and ran. Far down, where the Glen 
opened to the plain, he found Wendling. The hands were 
wrinkled; the face was cold; the body was wet: the man 
was drowned and dead. 
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A DELICATE POSITION 


By Lupovic HALEvy 


In this tale, from the French, the imagination of a romantic girl is ac- 
countable for the complications that impel a young man to assume the role 
of lover. Written for Short Stories—Copyrighted. 


Every man in his lifetime runs against some wall or other, 
but the wall which André Lacombe, government engineer- 
in-ordinary of bridges and highways, ran against about the 
middle of May, 1845, was no ordinary wall, for, although its 
clumps of moss and flecks of lichen testified to its old age, 
there was nothing tumbledown about it; in fact, it had every 
appearance of being a very solid and substantial piece of 
masonry, about twelve feet high, its heavy crown of coping 
imparting a certain seigneurial aspect to it, as with a mag- 
nificent sweep it disappeared at both ends in the depths of 
the shade and forest trees of the outer park. The grand old 
wall had brought Lacombe to this very abrupt standstill as 
he and his surveyor were engaged in laying out a route, for 
a branch railway, from Beuzeville to Fécamp on the Havre 
line. He saw, at a glance, that it would be necessary to 
knock a hole into this venerable and imposing barrier which 
threw out its protecting arms in such a grand circle, but it 
was quite natural that he should have been seized with a sud- 
den desire to know who owned the property enclosed by it, 
and what kind of a man he would have to deal with. 

There was a chorus of answers, of course, for every one 
wanted the honor of speaking for the Marquis de Valmenier. 
And there came a rattle of questions: “ Will you go through 
his property ? Will you pass through the centre of it? Will 
you follow the wall to the right or to the left? Will there 
be a station at The Yews ?”’ 

““How long has M. de Valmenier resided here?” asked 
Lacombe, in a careless tone. 

“The Valmeniers,” replied the person questioned, “have 
been settled here forseven hundred years. The present mar- 
quis enjoys an income from his estates of 260,000 francs, but 
he doesn’t spend one-half of it, nor does he make any in- 
vestments. He turns it over to his daughter, Marguerite, 
who squanders in alms and charities moneys which might be 
profitably used to build up the commerce and industries of 
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the canton. His son is twenty-six years old. He never 
comes to I'écamp except to buy powder and shot, and this 
is the only branch of trade which draws any profit from the 
family. The daughter is twenty years old, a tall blonde, 
said to be very pretty. One of our rich landholders was 
foolish enough to ask her hand in marriage. She refused, 
making answer that she would never marry a man who would 
be willing to marry her without knowing her, and who could 
only be covetous of her name and her fortune.” 

When André entered the reception room of Chateau de 
Valmenier the following day, he had already formed an 
opinion of the marquis. It was that he was a man with a 
mania, eccentric, but honest tothe core. He handed his card 
to the servant. 

“André Lacombe, engineer-in-ordinary of bridges and 
highways,” murmured the marquis. ‘What does this gen- 
tleman want of me? What ts he like?” 

“He is a very well-appearing young man, my lord.” 

“An engineer ?"” repeated the marquis. “I’ve been told 
that such people live ina world of dreams. Some invention, 
no doubt, steam plough or improved windmill. Show him 
in,” 

Sir,” said Lacombe, “I’m commissioned to trace a route 
for the projected railway from Beuzeville to Fécamp, and I 
come to ask your authorization to pass through your park.” 

“Impossible, sir,” replied the marquis. “I’m not much 
in favor of railways. It is an invention which has always 
seemed to me more ingenious than useful, and from a moral 
and political standpoint tending to establish most hurtful 
relations between city and country.” 

“Marquis,” answered Lacombe, calmly, “ you misunder- 
stand me. Excuse me if I speak more to the point. It is 
not a favor that I am asking—it Is a right which I desire to 
stand upon.” 

“A right? The right to make forcible entry upon my 
property?” 

“The law which clothes me with my mission gives me 
such right,’’ replied the engineer, solemnly. 

“The law? What law? I don’t know anything about 
your law!” ; 

“No one is permitted to plead ignorance of the law.” 

“Well, I do, anyway, sir, and I’m proud of it.” 
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“If such be the case,” answered Lacombe, “I shall be 
compelled to proceed without your consent.” 

“Without my consent? That is impossible. But where 
is it—this law of yours? I should like to see it.” 

“You will find it in the Code,” said André, with a faint 
smile. ‘* Doubtless you have a copy in your library.” 

“Ah!’? almost whispered the marquis, “I understand. 
You mean that Code of laws put together in Paris by some 
ill-advised individual. No, sir; I have no copy of it. My 
son brought the book to Valmenier; but in looking through 
it I made up my mind that it would be dangerous to permit 
such a volume to remain in the hands of a young man, and 
so I burned it up.” 

“Then, marquis, it will hardly be worth the while to con- 
tinue our discussion.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” cried Valmenier, “I have no intention 
to resist the constituted authorities. I’m aware that we are 
living under another régime, and that, willy, nilly, I must sub- 
mit to its dispositions. But no doubt you have some docu- 
ments testifying as to your official character, investing you 
with authority to take action in this matter.” 

“Most assuredly I have, marquis. Here are all the papers 
in the case, properly signed and attested.” 

“Well, I was wrong,” replied Valmenier, as he glanced 
carelessly over the various documents; “the law is on your 
side. Go on, sir; begin operations at once. Invade my 
lands, cut in two an estate confirmed by grant to my family 
from Louis the Fat, in the year of grace 1112, added to by 
liberal concessions from Louis XI., with muniments of title 
strengthened by Henry III. and by Louis the Great, and re- 
stored to my father by Louis XVIII. in 1814. Break through, 
demolish, ruin everything, drive me out of my home, since 
the government so directs.” 

Then a servant was ordered to call M. Bernard. A dig- 
nified gentleman in dress coat and white tie made his ap- 
pearance. 

““M. Bernard,” said the marquis, “this gentleman is a civil 
engineer. Obey himas you would me. Conduct him through- 
out the park, open every door of the chateau to him,” and 
then with a low bow Valmenier turned and left the room. 

In the‘adjoining apartment he found Marguerite standing 
near the door. She had listened; she had heard everything. 
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“My dear child,” said the marquis, “you would do well 
to retire to your room. The park and chateau are in the 
hands of a stranger, who is commissioned by the government 
to take certain measurements and make certain calculations. 
As for me, I shall absent myself until dinner-time.’”’ With 
these words he kissed his daughter, directed his saddle horse 
to be brought up, and in spite of his seventy years rode 
away toward the manorial forests, erect and firmly seated, 
silently bewailing the lamentable condition of the country. 

One hour later, while André, assisted by his surveyor, was 
engaged in taking levels in the park, a white gown suddenly 
came flashing behind the shrubbery. It was Marguerite 
de Valmenier. | 

“Your pardon, sir,” she stammered. “I wish to speak to 
you.” 

“The deuce!” thought Lacombe. “This must be the 
daughter of the old marquis. What can she want of me? 
Is she, too, going to deny that the Revolution ever took 
place, and rail against the building of railways ?” 

A very handsome young woman stood facing André, a 
delicate and refined type, very blonde, but with plenty of 
color, and with clear blue eyes full of intelligence and ex- 
pression. Her skirt gracefully caught up permitted André 
to catch a glimpse of a genuine Atalanta’s foot, and with the 
dark foliage for a background her soft yellow hair framed 
her face like a golden aura. One may be engineer-in-ordi- 
nary of bridges and highways, and yet have eyes and a heart. 
The eyes took a second look, and the heart gave a leap. 
André remembered that he was only thirty and that no par- 
ticular happiness could be extracted from triangles and par- 
allelograms. Hence there was a perceptible tremor in his 
voice as he replied: 

“What may I do for you?” 

“Sir,” she began, “ you have thought best to have recourse 
to stratagem, but I shall be perfectly honest with you. I 
therefore warn you that I know everything. Mme. de Val- 
ensay has informed me of your plan.” 

* My plan ?” 

“No explanations, I beg of you. It is hardly the thing 
for us to meet here. We shall see each other at the chateay, 
for you will dine with us this evening.” : 

André made violent efforts to stammer out something. 
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“Good day, M. Lacombe,” she cried out, with noticeable 
stress upon the name, Lacombe. “I must not prolong this 
mysterious interview; I shall see you this evening.” And 
the white gown flashed out of sight behind the shrubbery. 

“Well, one of two things is true,” murmured André to 
himself. “Either this noble family is making merry at my 
expense, or the daughter is quite as eccentric as her father. 
I’m determined to know which it is. I’m invited to dine at 
the chateau, and I shall go.” 

When the marquis returned from his ride, he found Mar- 
guerite in full dress, solemnly seated in the drawing-room, 
which was only opened on special occasions. 

“What does all this mean?” he asked. 

““Why, father,” she replied with childlike artlessness, “I 
have invited him to dine with us—the young man who came 
about the railroad.” 

“This is surely a jest, daughter!” 

“Not at all. Are you angry, father? I thought I was 
doing right. When Vicomte de La Roche came last week, 
didn’t you keep him to dinner? It seemed only right to do 
the same thing with this young man. You've always told 
me to be hospitable above all things,” she added gravely. 

There was nothing for the marquis to do but submit. The 
welcome, however, which he accorded to André was not of 
the most cordial nature. : 

André Lacombe had never been so deeply in love with his 
profession as to look upon the study of art as an act of faith- 
lessness. He had devoted much time to literature, he had a 
good knowledge of sculpture and painting, he was passion- 
ately fond of music. Then, thank Heaven, he was not one 
of yourhandsome men. The immaculately combed, brushed, 
shaven, curled, gloved, shod, and cravated young man, stiff 
and affected in the utter perfection of his attire, is one of the 
afflictions of good society. Tall, slender, with an open and 
intelligent countenance, André had an air of distinction about 
him without any admixture of exaggeration or pretension. 
He looked to be what he was—a man of ideas and originality. 

At the table they had talked of everything, carefully es- 
chewing politics and railways, when some one happened casu- 
ally to mention the name of Mozart. This was Valmenier’s 
favorite master. His devotion to the composer of “ Don 
Juan” took on the dignity of acult. André made the same 
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profession of faith. The ice was broken. The French Revo- 
‘lution had not made any change in the laws of music; the 
marquis and the engineer were brothers inthis realm. André 
displayed real eloquence in a delightfully impassioned analy- 
sis of the Marriage of Figaro. Valmenier was charmed; 
Marguerite deeply moved. They had never listened to any- 
thing so artistically and admirably put. Andre felt himself 
inspired; no wonder, with a pair of such glorious blue eyes 
fixed upon him. They left the table for the music-room, and 
some of Mozart’s music was taken from the rack, and Mar- 
guerite sat down at the piano. Each selection called forth 
one of those charming discussions in which every opinion has 
value on account of the sincerity of the conviction. 

At times André and Marguerite continued the conversation 
quite alone on some particular point, and these little bouts 
seemed only to increase their good opinion of each other. 

Toward ten André rose to take his leave. The marquis 
thanked him for having accepted their invitation, and pressed 
him to come again that they might get better acquainted. 
André excused himself, saying that he was expected back in 
Paris. They separated the best of friends. Of the course 
of the projected railway, or the sequestration of any part or 
parcel of the Valmenier estate, there had been no mention. 

When André had reached his room in the village hostelry, 
he lighted a cigar and threw himself down in an easy-chair, 
and Marguerite’s fair, girlish face, enwreathed in its wealth 
of soft yellow hair, rose before him like a beautiful vision. 
In vain did he strive to explain the meaning of the strange 
words which she had addressed to him in the park. If it 
was all a jest, what could have been the object of it ? Surely 
she was not a girl to amuse herself at the expense of her 
maidenly dignity. Could it be a case of disordered imagina- 
tion? Impossible! for how charming had been the tact and 
how ready the wit with which she met all the difficulties and 
overcame all the perils of the conversation while at dinner. 
Suddenly it occurred to him that he must finish and mail his 
report to the department that night. And then that grand 
old wall with its heavy coping crowning it like a royal struc- 
ture, as it bent away to the north and south with a magnifi- 
cent sweep, pushed the gentler vision aside. Did he hesi- 
tate? Did Marguerite’s fair face or sweet voice restrain 
him? Read and see. 
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“As for this wall,” he wrote, “in order to avoid it, the 
road must make a considerable detour and the construction 
of a viaduct would be necessitated. We must pass through 
the property. It belongs to the Marquis de Valmenier, and 
there is no hope of an amicable arrangement. This old lord- 
ling will yield to nothing save a decree of sequestration.” 

André signed and sealed the report, and sent it out to in- 
tercept the midnight express. Then he quietly undressed 
and went to bed; and if the beautiful Marguerite troubled 
his dreams, the spirit.who was tempting him set up his scen- 
ery all for naught. At daybreak the dream slipped quite 
out of his memory. 


Marguerite was not as fortunate as André. She had a bad 
night of it, and arose at daybreak to write to her friend Mar- 
celine de Valensay. It becomes absolutely necessary to re- 
produce her letter here, in part at least: 


“ DEAREST MARCELINE: He has been here. I have seen 
him. Ilike him. Let him speak up. He played his part 
well, pretended to be a civil engineer engaged to map out a 
route for some railway—all very mysterious; asked for father, 
had a chance to take a look at me without my seeing him. 
He profited by the opportunity. I’m indebted to you, dear- 
est, for warning me of this bit of comedy, and thus enabling 
me to unmask M. de Brevannes. Papa was very gruff with 
him, in fact came very near showing him the door, but your 
protégé displayed exquisite skill, pulled out a package of 
documents, and forced papa to surrender. I followed him 
out into the park, invited him to dine with us, and very nat- 
urally he accepted. At dinner he conversed so charmingly 
that papa took a violent fancy to him. He pleases me 
greatly, and you may give him to understand that he may 
enter upon the necessary preliminaries at once.” 


To this letter Mme. de Valensay by return mail sent the 
following reply: 


“My Dear: There’s a mistake. The man you mention is 
everything he claimed to be, viz., a government officer, a 
civil engineer. M. de Brevannes only left Paris this morn- 
ing. I send this by return mail in order to set you right. 
As for your adventure with this gentleman of bridges and 
highways, I’ll be discretion itself. Dismiss the man from 
your thoughts instanter. M. de Brevannes is the husband 
for you. He will love you in the right way, neither too much 
nor too little. He will be neither indifferent nor indiscreet 
—in a word, just like my husband. You must not let him 
escape you.” 
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Brevannes was a sort of cousin of Mme. de Valensay, and 
she had pointed out Marguerite to him at the opera, but had 
warned him that she was utterly unlike the thousand and one 
girls whom he had met in his life; that she had no very ex- 
alted idea of the modern man, who used the same vocabu- 
lary to every girl he met, merely changing complexions and 
figures to fit his stock of compliments. 

“My dear cousin,” exclaimed Mme. de Valensay, “you 
can never get Marguerite if you approach her in the same 
way that you have all the rest.” 

Hence was it that, the day after André’s departure, M. 
de Brevannes presented himself at the Chateau under the 
name of Georges Dutrey, engineer of bridges and highways. 
Upon glancing at his card, the marquis burst out angrily: 

“Pardon me, sir, but I can’t spend the rest of my life re- 
ceiving engineers who amuse themselves laying out railways. 
Show me your papers.” 

“ Papers ?”’ gasped de Brevannes. 

“Yes, papers,” blurted out the old marquis; “the law must 
be complied with. Where are your papers? Show them up 
or this interview must come to an end.” 

“But, marquis,” stammered de Brevannes, “let me ex- 
plain; perhaps I have other claims is 

“No, sir. Impossible! Good-day, sir. ‘This interview 
has lasted too long already,” and with these words the old 
marquis strode out of the room with the lofty air of the gen- 
uine aristocrat. 

M. de Brevannes was dumfounded. What should he do? 
What could he do? As he left the chateau and was walking 
slowly across the park he was suddenly confronted by two 
dogs which manifested any but a friendly spirit. 

“Here, Zamet! Down, Spot!” cried a sweet, girlish voice 
at that moment. “I beg your pardon, sir,” she continued, 
“but don’t be afraid. You may pass on now.” 

But as the man hesitated, she opened her beautiful blue 
eyes to their widest. “Well, sir, what may I do for you?” 

“Listen to me fora brief moment. Let the whole truth 
be known. In order to come into your presence I under- 
took a ré/e which I have failed in. My real name is de 
Brevannes.”’ 

‘““M. de Brevannes!” exclaimed Marguerite. ‘Oh, no! 
It can’t be. You are deceiving me!” 
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““I don't understand you. You certainly know Mme. de 
Valensay, my cousin . 

** Marceline’s cousin ?”” repeated Marguerite, turning pale. 
“Oh, this is terrible! Marceline wrote me announcing your 
arrival, and day before yesterday an engineer presented him- 
self. I took him to be you. I received him most cordially, 
invited him to dinner; he accepted—and he was not M. de 
Brevannes? Oh, what have I done?” 

‘““Don’t be alarmed,’”’ stammered de Brevannes. “It was 
merely a mistake.” 

‘“A mistake ?”’ echoed Marguerite, and she added: “ Yes; 
it was then only a mistake, but a very grave one, for he too 
was playing the comedian. He was everything but a civil 
engineer. He discussed Mozart most divinely. Perhaps you 
know him. Help me find him out. Could he have been a 
friend of yours? But, no. Pardon me. I don’t know what 
I’m saying. You, sir, have but one thing todo. Return at 
once to Paris; give me no further thought. You were mad 
to think of marrying me. You see what an eccentric creature 
I am. I would have made you very unhappy. Good-by. 
I implore you forget what has happened here to-day, forget 
that you ever set eyes upon me.” 

The next day de Brevannes was back in Paris again, and he 
lost no time in calling upon Marguerite’s brother, Robert de 
Valmenier. They were members of the same club, but up 
to that hour the only relations between them were such as 
spring from playing baccarat at the same table or betting on 
the same horses. 

“Sir,” began de Brevannes, “I come to you to-day upon 
a very important matter, but it seems to me that as a man 
of honor there is no other course open to me.” And there- 
upon he gave the young man a circumstantial account of his 
visit to the Chateau de Valmenier. 

“Now it must be,” he added in concluding, “that this 
young man who preceded me knew of my contemplated visit, 
and profited by your sister’s mistake. We must find him, 
and once in our hands he must be punished.”’ 

“Leave him to me, I beg of you,” cried Robert, “and be 
assured he shall have his deserts.”’ 

Marguerite was more than surprised the next morning to 
be told of her brother’s arrival at the chateau. 

“Have you found the long-sought-for heiress?” she 
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asked laughingly. “Do you come to announce your mar- 
riage ?”’ 

“Marguerite,” replied Robert, solemnly, “it’s a matter 
which concerns your honor that brings me thus unexpectly.”’ 

“My honor, Robert ?” 

“Yes, your honor, Marguerite. M. de Brevannes has 
been to see me. _ I know all.” 

““M. de Brevannes,” answered Marguerite, calmly, “ should 
have held his tongue.” And then after a pause she added: 
“To be perfectly frank with you, brother, I confess that this 
young man appeared to me to be in every way superior to 
the various aspirants for my hand. But if you have made 
this trip solely to look after my honor in this matter, you 
have faken useless trouble. True, you are my senior, but 
are you just the person to come expressly from Paris to lec- 
ture me? I request, nay, I demand that you cease your sur- 
veillance of my conduct. If the necessity arises, father is 
here to advise me, to protect me.” 

Irritated by this bold and defiant attitude, Robert pressed 
his sister to disclose the name of this presumptuous suitor. 

Upon this demand, Marguerite’s soft blue eyes darkened 
with anger, and after yielding compliance, she turned almost 
fiercely upon her brother. 

“You are determined to get at my secret,” she exclaimed, 
“so be it! Know that I did expect him and not M. de Bre- 
vannes! There has been a scandal and I’m deeply com- 
promised. Now act as you see fit. But of one thing be as- 
sured: nothing shall move me to return to this subject again.” 

It took two days for Robert to make up his mind that 
Marguerite intended to be as good as her word; and then he 
hastened back to Paris. 


The young aristocrat found the civil engineer at his desk. 

“You called at the Chateau de Valmenier about a week 
ago, did you not?”” André looked puzzled at his question. 

“Pardon me," said Robert, “I’m the son of the Marquis 
de Valmenier, who had the honor to receive you. You can, 
no doubt, imagine what has brought me here.” 

“TIT think I can,” said Andre. 

“And you are not surprised at it ?”’ 

“Not in the least,” said André. “I can understand that 
my call at the chateau should have given rise to anxiety.” 
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“You confess, then 

“Why shouldn’t I?” added the engineer, calmly. “ But 
be assured, sir, that it was a very painful matter to me to 
take a step which might break in upon the quiet, the dignity, 
of your family.” 

“Sir,” blurted out Robert, “I’m not at all pleased by this 
addition of raillery to insult on your part.” 

André could only look his amazement. Here was still an- 
other harmless lunatic. The father had talked of Louis the 
Fat, the daughter had in the most mysterious manner invited 
him to dinner, and now the son was picking a quarrel because 
he, a public officer, had simply done his duty. 

“Sir,” continued Robert, fast losing possession of himself, 
“your scandalous conduct at the Chateau de Valmenier calls 
for redress.” 

“Very well,” cried Andre, now thoroughly exasperated, 
“you shall have satisfaction. I am ready to meet you. Is 
that what you came for ?”’ 

“ Precisely what I came for,” exclaimed the young aristo- 
crat, “but meantime I demand that you give me a solemn 
pledge not to seek another interview with the lady you have 
compromised.”’ 

“What ?”’ cried Andre, in a tone of utter bewilderment. 
“T compromised a lady ? What does this mean?” 

“Are you going to weaken now,” sneered Robert, “after 
your brazen-faced confession ?”’ 

“T admitted that my survey called for the demolition of 
the wall - 

“Admirable! You take water now,” exclaimed Robert, 
tauntingly. “Your courage is slipping away. But it’s too 
late. I'll accept no explanations. You must fight! Good 
day, sir. You'll hear from me.” 

- André’s sword went through the young aristocrat’s shoul- 
der, and, when the blood trickled forth, André called out: 

“Gentlemen, I'm absolutely in ignorance why this duel 
should have been forced upon me. If I have wronged M. 
de Valmenier, I have done so unconsciously, 1 have done so 
unwittingly.” 

The marquis and Marguerite hurried to Paris upon learn- 
ing that Robert had been wounded. 

When Marguerite was informed that she had been the 
cause of the duel, her indignation knew no bounds. 
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“TI don’t pity you in the least,”’ she cried out, with flash- 
ing eye. “What’s more, I tell you plainly that I can't get 
up the slightest sympathy upon finding you at breakfast in 
an easy-chair with a prick of a sword’s point in your shoul- 
der; but I should have been in despair if you had had the 
misfortune to wound your adversary. In Heaven’s name, 
how could he consent to fight ?” 

“TI forced him to it,” said Robert, “and I must admit that 
he acted nobly and bravely.” 

At these words Marguerite’s clear blue eyes brightened 
and gave forth a strange light. 

“He acknowledged the wrong he had done you,” added 
Robert. 

“Robert, you've lost your wits,” cried Marguerite, with a 
gesture of impatience; but controlling herself, she continued: 
“Brother, it’s useless for us to discuss this subject. Let us 
agree never again to revert to my M. Lacombe or to your 
M. de Brevannes. Kindly tell him that while his attentions 
honor me, they displease me, that I have no desire to marry, 
no ambition to become his wife. As for the explanation of 
this mysterious adventure, let us look upon it as a dream. 
Good-by, I’m going back to the country. Paris is no place 
for me.” 

But this compact between brother and sister failed to give 
the matter its quietus. People still gossiped, and the names 
of André and Marguerite continued to be coupled together. 

With autumn came the announcement of André’s approach- 
ing marriage to Eugénie Delanneau, a young woman of 
education, refinement, and good social standing, and this an- 
nouncement set people talking more than ever. The so- 
called scandal in high life was raked up and raked over, and 
at the very moment when André’s mind was filled with visions 
of conjugal happiness the storm burst upon him. A letter 
from M. Delanneau announced that this gentleman had just 
returned from Fécamp, where he had learned the full particu- 
lars of the deplorable affair in which M. Lacombe had played 
so dishonorablea part; that, as a careful and self-respecting 
father of a family, there was no course open for him save to 
break off the engagement between M. Lacombe and his 
daughter at once, adding that this action was definitive and 
that he trusted that M. Lacombe would regard it as such 
and make no attempt to justify himself, 
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Nor was this all. The same evening André was informed 
that the government was about to investigate his conduct; 
that the accusation, as formulated, charged him with having 
made use of his official position to destroy the happiness of 
one of the leading families of the country, and that in all 
probability he would be dismissed from the service. 

Driven to desperation by these developments, Andre re- 
solved to seek out M. de Valmenier and demand from him a 
full and complete explanation of this mysterious affair which, 
with one blow, had robbed him of his faacée and brought him 
in disfavor with the government, to say nothing of forcing 
him to risk his life in a ridiculous duel. 

Robert had left Paris that morning, to be present at a féte 
to be given at the Chateau Valmenier. André did not hesi- 
tatea moment. He took the next train and reached Beuze- 
ville at eight. It was raining in torrents. An open wagon 
drawn by a poor horse was the only conveyance at his dis- 
posal. He did not flinch at the prospect, but sprang into 
the wretched vehicle and started for the chateau eight miles 
away. 

It was after ten ere the grand old medieval structure 
loomed up ahead of him. In spite of the pitiable condition 
he was in, drenched to the skin, chilled to the marrow, he 
could not keep himself from halting and casting the eye of 
the skilled architect at the superb pile from whose arched 
windows streamed a flood of soft light, playing fantastic 
tricks with the deep shadows of the night. 

The old marquis was holding court and, from their sombre 
portraits, his hundred ancestors were looking down on the 
beautiful féte in a continuous line from Louis the Fat. In 
the music-rooms, with stiff demeanor and heavy dignity, the 
guests were listening to one of Haydn's sonatas. With 
genuine stoicism, the noble assembly concealed the megrims 
and ennui produced by the performance. 

A sudden outcry among the servants caused the musicians 
to spring from their places. A hatless stranger with wild 
demeanor and growls of rage is struggling to cast off the 
hands laid upon him. With the strength of a maniac he 
breaks loose and rushes into the drawing-room. At sight of 
this apparent madman, pale and haggard, his hair beaten 
down on his forehead by the storm, his clothes covered with 
mud, a cry of horror goes out. 
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“It’s Lacombe!” gasped Robert, as he sprang forward to 
die if necessary in defence of his father’s guests. 

“Yes; it’s Lacombe!”’ hissed André, “and you’re the man 
I’m looking for. Oh, this is no time for your airs of grand 
seigneur. I've turned upon you at last. I come a 

A deeper pallor overspread his countenance, there was a 
gurgling sound in his throat, he threw up his hands and stag- 
gered back and must have fallen like a log to the floor, had 
not the servants caught himin theirarms. He seemed good 
as dead. Amid cries for a physician, low whispers, and the 
exchange of significant glances, the guests hurried from the 
chateau. 

At midnight André was still unconscious, and when, on the 
following day, he opened his eyes and looked inquiringly 
about him, it was discovered that a violent fever had set in 
and that all the symptoms pointed to a dangerous attack of 
congestion of the lungs. It was out of the question to think 
of moving him to Fécamp. It would have been putting him 
todeath. The old marquis went about in a daze, while Rob- 
ert, beside himself, announced his firm determination to 
slay Lacombe. Marguerite, controlling her feelings with 
difficulty, declared that another duel would be as criminal as 
it would be senseless. ‘To their father’s questioning, they 
both made evasive answers. Meanwhile tongues wagged 
more furiously than ever. 

The romance had been lengthened by a new chapter, in 
which André and Robert were the principal actors. The 
young engineer had been installed inthe chateau. But why ? 
No one could tell, and yet every one felt that the condition 
of affairs was becoming more and more delicate. After the 
lapse of a week, when André had been pronounced out of 
danger, an intimate friend of the marquis put in appearance 
at the chateau. 

“When will the marriage take place?” he inquired non- 





chalantly. 

“What marriage?” asked the marquis. 

“Why, you understand me perfectly well. Marguerite’s, 
of course. 


“ Marguerite’s ?”” echoed the marquis, 

“Oh, have done with this comedy business.” 

“But whom should she marry?” exclaimed the marquis, 
in a tone of bewilderment. 
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“Why, the young man, of course, who made such an un- 
ceremonious entrance into your salon last Thursday. You 
will -pardon my frankness, marquis, but it seems to me that 
this marriage must take place. It will not be anything very 
surprising. M. Lacombe is not of gentle birth, but I’m in- 
formed that he 1s a perfectly honorable man, and that counts 
forsomething. Then, again, your daughter likeshim. You 
know there has been a great deal of talk about this matter.” 

The moment the marquis was alone he sent for Marguerite 
and Robert and demanded explanations from both. The 
two stories failed utterly to tally. Robert charged André 
with being a vile seducer, and swore that he would avenge 
his sister’s honor. Marguerite showed how André was per- 
fectly innocent, and how a strange misadventure had caused 
the whole trouble. 

“There must be no more duels,” she exclaimed. ‘“M. 
Lacombe’s life must not be trifled with in this way; besides, 
such action will only serve to compromise me still more 
deeply. I stand ready to become Mr. Lacombe’s wife. I 
honor him, I admire him. If he’s poor, I’m rich. My tastes 
aresimple. Ishall be perfectly contented to bear his name.” 

The old marquis knew that Marguerite was incapable of a 
falsehood, and he accepted her version without a word of 
cross-questioning. 

Then turning away, he betook himself to André’s bedside. 
The interview was a long one. André’s story and Marguer- 
ite’s matched at every point. 

“Sir,” said the old marquis, taking André’s hand, “ you 
must marry my daughter.” 

“But I am not acquainted with her,” stammered André. 

“That will only be a matter of time.” 

“But I’m engaged to be married!” 

“You have just told me, sir,” replied the marquis calmly, 
“that your father-in-law, that was to be, had broken off the | 
engagement.” , 

“ But, sir, I m 

“Listen to me,” interrupted the marquis, in a kindly tone 
of voice. “You arestill weak. Don’t excite yourself. First 
of all, get well. But of one thing be assured, you will be my 
son-in-law before another month passes over your head. 
This is absolutely necessary, and let me explain why.” 

The marquis then recounted in detail the events whicha 
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strange fate had placed in such conjunction as to compromise 
Marguerite, and he concluded as follows: 

“Therefore, from this moment you belong to my family. 
Accustom yourself to this idea. There’s nothing terrible 
about it. It’s only a case of history making us instead of 
our making history. If this marriage doesn’t take place, my 
daughter will be forced to enter a convent. I know her only 
too well. On the other hand, my son is firmly resolved to 
kill you or be killed by you. I love my children. I don’t 
want to have your death on my son’s hands; and therefore 
you must marry my daughter, who is a lovely girl and who 
will have half a million for her dowry.” 

One month later, after having had plenty of opportunity 
to get better acquainted with Marguerite, André submitted 
to mild compulsion and accepted her as his wife. Nor have 
fifteen years proved the unwisdom of his course. How many 
husbands can say as much, even those who picked out their 
own wives after most diligent search for the right one ? 

Robert’s ire subsided long ago, and he and his brother-in- 
law became the best of friends. 

M. de Brevannes is getting gray, but he is still a bachelor, 
still haunts the opera, where he listens to the same old operas 
without being bored and without being amused. 

As for that grand old wall, moss-grown and lichen-flecked, 
it still wears its heavy crown of coping like a monarch, and 
with that same magnificent sweep disappears at each end in 
the green depths of the ancicnt forests. 

The railway went around it. 
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ETCHING: THE WITCH’S POOL 
By LAURA DEARBORN 


A powerful description of a weird incantation scene. 


There it lay, deep in the forest, a sullen mass of water, 
over which the alder-branches hung, and the screaming night- 
bird hovered. Only the midnight darkness and a bent, miss- 
shapen form knew its location. From gray twilight hour to 
star-paling dawn, that figure was there; and ever it rocked 
and sidled, and the bleared eyes glared red in the darkness, 
while the cracked voice monotoned over and over its incanta- 
tion. Sometimes the forkéd lightning flashed across the stag- 
nant surface, and the rumbling thunder seemed to upheave 
the earth-bed below, for the pool would move in agitation. 
Such times were favorable, the hag thought; yet her power 
was transcended bya higher. To-night it is still. No stars 
penetrate the tangled wildness. No human eye watches near. 
Over the brink the witch peers, and mutters: 

“She is there! The yellow hair lies dank and streaming 
on the bed below, where this hand sent her. But she 
shall come! Ha, her white feet shall print the water's edge, 
her beauty shall light the gloom,” and she mumbles in glee. 
“Arise, appear, thou daughter of my bosom. Come as in 
those early days; appear!"’ Into the pool a powder falls. 
A circling light appears. From a curving mist it blends into 
a bluish vapor, that becomes thick and cloud-like. Thesong 
still wails on the air,and out of the cone-like structure a head 
arises, small and shapely. The unconfined yellow hair floats 
over shoulders as white and curving asaswan’s outline. Then 
a body becomes visible. Its beauty and willowy suppleness 
meets the watcher’s eye. Over the hag’s wrinkled face 
spreads a triumphant light. Her arms are outstretched in 
mother-love; her eyes gaze upon the blue liquid ones of the 
child. But her silence and longing are unheeded. 

“Tt was cool and peaceful down there,”’ frowned the child; 
and she broke the spell by her petulant speech. 

The witch looked quickly up and grasped her hazel-rod, 
intending to resume the charm. But only a bubble floated 
over the pool; its concave airiness was prismatic in tint. 
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THE ASHES OF THE FIRST 


There is humor, grim enough, to be sure, in this sketch from the French, 
but the pathos of the story is perhaps even more obvious. Translated 
from the Revue Exotique, by E. C. Waggener, for Short Stories. 


When the wife of Durande, captain in the 112th Cuirassiers 
of the line, died, he was sorely stricken with sorrow, and 
would not be comforted. In fact, he had hardly had time 
to enjoy his happiness or appreciate his treasure, for they 
had been married only a month, when she was taken from him 
in the midst of their wedding-tour in Italy. 

Just about returning to Paris, she fell ill in Rome and died 
of fever, in spite of the many physicians called to attend her 
and the devoted care of her husband, who never left her side 
till she breathed her last. 

Conscious to the end, she bravely sought to console him. 

“Tt was not given to mortals,” she said, “ta be happy for 
long. Our joy has been too great; it could not last. Do 
not weep, dearest,” she cried; “let me pass away in peace, 
without the memory of your distressed face. Smile, do not 
look so sad!”’ and she raised her trembling hand and caress- 
ingly laid it on his cheek. 

“You are a soldier,’ pursued she; “death should have no 
terrors for you. I have loved you only; do me, then, one 
last little favor. I wish to be near you always, even in death. 
I beseech you, cremate me, then, reduce me to a little heap 
of ashes that you can carry always with you. . . . I shall 
never disturb you—how Strange it seems to call a heap of 
ashes ‘I’—yet so it will be. You will sometimes glance at 
me thus, and can never entirely forget me!” 

Nevertheless, when Durande returned to Paris he was a 
changed man. He was thin and haggard; his eyes had lost 
their lustre, his step its elastic spring and confidence. 

‘ Courage, courage, my boy!” his colonel would say to him. 

“Be brave, my friend!” repeated his brother-officers. 

But joy and brightness had gone out of Durande’s life; 
the once brilliant soldier was a broken man. 

No one, on arrival, was allowed to touch his luggage, and 
he himself with care and weeping drew from his satchel an 
" artistic little vase that he solemnly charged his drosseur never 
on any account to lay hands upon. 
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“A token of poor madame?” the man ventured to ask. 

“Yes, a token,’’ Durande responded; before which, the 
slim Roman urn that held all that was left of his poor wife’s 
remains, he knelt and wept bitterly when alone again. At 
night it stood in full view upon a cabinet beside his bed, that 
his eyes might rest upon it when not closed in sleep; and by 
day, when his leave had expired and he had returned to duty, 
he was distrait, a stranger to his comrades, joining in none 
of their pleasures or amusements, seeming to live only in 
the memory of his lost wife and that urn—which might be 
knocked over. 

He had placed her portrait in every room in his house, and 
by a strange paradox of sentiment it was here, among all these 
tender recollections, that he passed his least miserable hours, 

By degrees, through steady contemplation, perhaps, the 
sight of the Roman urn produced a less painful effect upon 
the disconsolate widower, and no longer caused him the cruel 
heart pangs of the first days of his bereavement. 

He was now able to picture his darling as she had been in 
the zenith of strength and beauty, gay, smiling, charming. 
Again and again he recalled and lived over the moments of 
that honeymoon journey, and grew happy himself in this 
sweet, posthumous revival of radiant hours. 

When at work, the urn stood on his writing-table, and he 
thought how in life and in that by-gone time Ae had written 
and pondered and she had sat quietly beside him, reading or 
sewing tranquilly, silently, without disturbing him. 

Six months passed, lengthened to a year, and now and 
then it happened that Durande forgot the urn. and left it on 
his table at night instead of carrying it to his bedroom. 
Finally he enshrined it for good on his office table. Not that 
the memory of his wife was less than at first, but because, in 
time, it was borne in upon him that a funereal deposit like 
this was unsanitary, unhealthy, in a sleeping-room. 

Nevertheless, every day it was surrounded, as usual, with 
lilies and roses, his wife’s favorite flowers. 

The one year lengthened to two, and Durande had re- 
turned to his bachelor life. 

“"Tis wrong to bury yourself alive thus,” said his friends 
and his wife’s relations; “begin, go into the world again.” 

Durande yielded, once more went out, frequented the 
quarters of his brother-officers, joined in their jollifying, and 
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actually, one evening, carried them all home with him toa 
banquet in his own apartments. The wine was good, the 
champagne sparkling, laughter, songs, uproar, the order of 
the night; when, the supper ended, they all adjourned to the 
private office, where the mortuary shrine stood alone upon 
the table, severe and mournful. 

Revelry ran riot, in the midst of which Durande suddenly 
recalled the “presence of the dead,” as he was wont to call 
the urn, caught it up hurriedly, darted from the room, and 
deposited it in an upper chamber, piled with a bachleor’s 
litter of old books, boots, and firearms. 

Next morning, determined that profanation like that of 
the previous night should not happen again, he resolved to 
turn this lumber-room, where he had temporarily deposited 
the precious remains, into a mortuary chapel, and gave in- 
stant orders for a cathedral window and a niche and altar to 
be placed beneath it. 

There the urn was again enshrined, but the lilies and roses 
had given place to immortelles. Some days later, perceiv- 
ing that these had lost color from lack of air and light, Du- 
_rande had them changed for garlands of Sévres and bisque 
of the costliest character, and thus the urn stood peacefully 
in this calm retreat. 

Two years of widowhood lengthened to three, and Durande 
took unto himself a second wife. Why, he couldn’t have 
told you. Certainly it was not a case of desperate love, 
though the new Mme. Durande was a charming woman. 

No, he had but one excuse for refilling the empty niche 
in his life—Mme. Durande the second was exceedingly like 
Mme. Durande the first, with one exception—she was jeal- 
ous. A jealousy that caused her to look with suspicion on 
every one, word, or gesture; and the knowledge that he still 
retained tender memories of the dead would have caused her 
tempestuous anger. 

Durande no longer dared to keep the urn in a conspicuous 
place. It was quietly and secretly a third time removed from 
its quarters and reverently stored in a spare room in the 
mansarde. Matters grew better as time wore on; peace and 
happiness reigned with the young couple, and more than once 
Durande, in this atmosphere of renewed content, was on the 
verge of unbosoming himself and confiding to his wife the 
mystery of the urn. Alas! his courage always failed him. 
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In due time a son was born to the house of Durande, and 
Mme. Durande found it necessary to clear out and use the 
room where the urn lay forgotten. As for Durande himself, 
the joy of a new-made father dissipated all remorse in his 
heart, and, to celebrate the christening with due pomp and 
splendor, invitations were sent far and wide for a magnificent 
dinner. 

“But, my dear,” said his wife, as he came in from the 
barracks the day of the great event, “don't go to your 
dressing-room till you have seen the table, the flowers ar- 
ranged with my own hands.”’ 

Arranged! A great, heaping cluster of blood-red roses— 
in an antique, strangely familiar Roman urn, which held the 
place of honor on the sumptuous board! 

Durand bent closer. His wife saw him start. 

“'Yes,’”’ said she, complacently, “’tis yours, you dear old 
stupid! to throw away, as you have done, the handsomest 
thing collected in your trip to Italy! It was up in the garret, 
filled with dust; Heaven knows how long it has been there!” 

“Wi-with dust!’’ stammered Durande, white as death, 
“and—and what did you do with it, the—the dust ?” 

“ Threw it on the rose pots, dearest, that is, what the wind 
tidn’t scatter. But the effect—zsw’¢ it lovely ?”’ 

“Very, very lovely!” murmured the soldier, with a stran- 
gled sigh. And in the fresh, fragrant flowers, whose petals 
parted softly like the lips of a young girl to the first kiss of 
love, Durande believed that he saw the tender smiles and 
blushes of his dear, dead wife. | 
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SHORT CREEK DAVE’S CONVERSION 
By ALFRED Henry Lewis (Dan Quin) 


A recent convert and would-be preacher endeavors to enforce the precepts 
of religion and suppress a tendency to argument on the part of his hearers. 


Short Creek Dave was a leading citizen of the little camp 
of Cinnabar. In fact his friends would not scruple at the 
claim that Short Creek was a leading citizen of Arizona. So 
when the news came over from Tucson that Short Creek, 
who had been paying that metropolis a breezy visit, had in 
an inadvertent moment strolled within the confines of a gospel 
meeting then and there being waged, and suffered conver- 
sion, Cinnabar became a prey to some excitement. 

“I told him,” said Bill Tutt, who brought back the tidings, 
“not to go tamperin’ round this yere meetin’. But he would 
have it. He jest kept pervading about the ‘go in’ place, and 
looks like I can’t get him away. Says I: ‘Bill, you don’t 
understand this yere game they’re turnin’ inside, so jest you 
keep out a whole lot; you'll be safer.’ But warnin’s warn’t 
no good; not as much as throwin’ water on a drowned rat.” 

“This yere Short Creek was allers speshul obstinate that 
a-way,” said Old Scotty, the driver of the Tucson stage; “ and 
he gets them moods frequent when he jest won’t stay whar 
he is, nor go anywhar’ else. I don’t wonder you don’t do 
nuthin’ with him.” 

“Well,” said Rosewood Jim, otherwise James Rosewood, 
Esquire, “I reckon Short Creek knows his business. I 
ain’t, myse’f, none astonished much by these yere news. 
I've knowed him to do mighty flighty things, sech as break- 
in’ a good pair to draw to a three flush, and it would seem 
like he’s jest a-pursooin’ of his usual system in this yere 
religious break. However, he’ll be in Cinnabar to-morry, 
and then we’ll know a mighty sight more about it; pendin’ 
which, let’s licker. Mr. Barkeep, please inquire out the 
nose paints for the band.”’ 

The people of Cinnabar there present saw no reason to 
pursue the discussion so pleasantly ended, and drew near the 
bar. The discussion took place in the Gold Mine saloon, so, 
as one observed on the issuance of Rosewood’s invitation, 
“they were not far from centres.” Rosewood himself was 
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a suave courtier of fortune who presided behind his own faro 
game, and who, being reputed to possess a straight deal-box, 
held high place in the Cinnabar breast. 

The next day came,and Cinnabar began to suffer increased 
excitement. This feeling grew as the time for the coming 
of the Tucson stage approached. An outsider might not 
have detected this warmth. It found its evidences in the 
unusual activity of monte, highball, stud, and kindred de- 
vices, while faro too showed a boom spirit, and white chips, 
which were a commodity ordinarily disposed of at the rate 
of two bits per white chip, had, under the heightened pulse 
of the public, gone in some games to the dizzy pinnacle of 
twenty-five dollars a stack. 

At last out on the gray and heated plain a cloud of dust 
announced the coming of the stage. Stacks were cashed 
and games cleaned up, and presently the male population of 
Cinnabar was in the street to catch as early a glimpse as 
might be of the newly converted one. 

“T don’t reckon now he’s goin’ to look sech a whole lot 
different, neither,” said El Paso Bell, as she stood in front 
of the dance hall of which institution she was a pronounced 
ornament. 

“T wonder would it do to ask Dave for to drink ?” said 
Tutt, in a tone of vague inquiry. 

“Shore,” said Old Scotty, “and why not?” 

“Oh, nuthin’, why not ?”’ replied Tutt, as he watched the 
stage come up, “only he’s nacherally a mighty peevish man 
that a-way, and I don’t suppose now his enterin’ the fold has 
reduced the restlessness of that six-shooter of his’n, none 
whatever.” 

“ All the same,” said Rosewood, who stood near at hand, 
‘politeness ’mong gentlemen should be allers observed, an’ 
I asks this yere Short Creek to drink as soon as ever he 
comes, and I ain’t lookin’ to see him take it none invidious, 
neither.” 

With a rattling of chains and a creaking of straps the stage 
and its six high-headed horses pulled up at the post-office 
door. The mail bags were kicked off, the Wells-Fargo boxes 
were tumbled into the street, and in the general rattle and 
crash the eagerly expected Short Creek Dave stepped upon 
the sidewalk in the midst of his friends. There was possibly 
a more eager scanning of his person in the thought that the 
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great inward change might have its outward evidences; a 
more vigorous shaking of his hand, perhaps; but beyond 
this, curious interest did not go. Nota word nor look touch- 
ing Short Creek’s conversion betrayed the question which 
was tugging at the Cinnabar heart. Cinnabar was too polite, 
and then, again, Cinnabar was too cautious. Next to horse- 
stealing, curiosity is the greatest crime of the frontier, and 
one most ferociously resented. So Cinnabar just expressed 
its polite satisfaction in Short Creek Dave’s return, and took 
it out in hand-shaking. The only incident worth a record 
was when Rosewood Jim said in a tone of bland friendship: 

“I don’t reckon now, Dave, you're objectin’ to whiskey 
after your ride ?”’ 

“T ain’t done so usual,” said Dave, cheerfully, “but this 
yere time, Rosewood, I'll have to pass. Jest confidin’ the 
truth to you all, I’m a little off on them beverages jest now, 
and I’m allowin’ to tell you the ins and outs thereof a little 
later on. And now,if you all will excuse me, I'll canter over 
to the O. K. House and feed myse’f some.”’ 

‘I shore reckon he’s converted,” said Tutt, as he shook 
his head gloomily. “J wouldn’t care none only it’s me as 
gets Dave to go over to Tucson this yere time; and so I feels 
more or less responsible. ”’ 

“Well, what of it ?”’ said Old Scotty, with a sudden burst 
of energy. “I don’t see no kick comin’ to any one, nor why 
this yere’s to be regarded. If Dave wants to be religious and 
sing them hymns a heap, you bet that’s his American right. 
I’ll jest gamble a hundred dollars Dave comes out all even 
and protects his game clear through.” 

The next day the excitement had begun to subside, when 
a notice posted on the post-office door caused it to rise again. 
The notice announced that Short Creek Dave would preach 
that evening in the big warehouse of the New York store. 

“T reckon we better all go,” said Rosewood Jim. “I’m 
goin’ to turn up my box and close the game at 7: 30 sharp; 
and Benson says he’s goin’ to shut up the dance hall, seein’ 
as how several of the ladies is due to sing a lot in the chotr. 
We might jest as well turn out and make the thing a univer- 
sal deal, and give Short Creek the best turn in the wheel, jest 
to start him along the new trail.” 

“ That’s whatever,” said Tutt, who had recovered from his 
first gloom and now entered into the affair with great spirit. 
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That evening the New York warehouse was as brilliantly 
lighted as a wild and unstinted abundance of candles could 
make it. All Cinnabar was there. Asa result of a discus- 
sion held in private with Short Creek Dave, and by that con- 
vert’s own request, Rosewood Jim took a seat at the dry- 
goods box which was to serve as a pulpit, to assist in the 
conduct of the meeting. The congregation disposed itself 
about on the improvised benches which the energy of Tutt 
had provided, and all was ready. At 8 o’clock, Short Creek 
Dave walked up the space in the centre reserved as an aisle, 
in company with Rosewood Jim; this latter gentleman carry- 
ing a new and giant Bible which he placed on the dry-goods 
box. Rapping gently on the box for order, Rosewood then 
addressed the meeting briefly. 

“This yere is a public meeting of the camp,” said Rose- 
wood, “and I am asked by Dave to preside, which I accord- 
in’ do. No one need make any mistake about this yere 
gatherin’ or its purposes, on account of my presence. ‘This 
yere is a religious meetin’. I am not, myself, given that 
a-way, but I am allers glad to meet people what is, and see 
that they have a chance in for their ante and their game is 
protected. I am one of those, too, who believe a little reli- 
gion wouldn’t hurt this camp much. Next toa lynchin’ I 
don’t know of a more excellent influence in a Western camp 
than these yere meetin’s. I ain’t expectin’ to be in on this 
play none, myself, and jest set here in the name of order and 
for the purpose of a square deal. I now introduce to youa 
gentleman who is liable to be as good a preacher as ever 
banged a Bible—your townsman, Short Creek Dave.” 

“Mr. President,’’ said Short Creek Dave, turning to Rose- 
wood. 

“Short Creek Dave,’’ said Rosewood Jim, sententiously, at 
the same time bowing gravely in recognition. 

“ And ladies and gentlemen of Cinnabar,” continued Dave, 
“TY shall open this yere play with a prayer.” 

The prayer proceeded. It was fervent and earnest and 
replete with unique expression and personal allusion. In 
these last the congregation took a breathless interest. Toward 
the close Dave bent his energies in supplication for the re- 
generation of Bill Tutt, whom he represented in his orisons 
as a good man, but living a misguided and vicious life. The 
audience were listening with a grave and approving atten- 
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tion, when, at this juncture, came an interruption. It was 
Bill Tutt, who arose and addressed the chair. 

“Mr. President,” said Tutt, uneasily, “I rise to a p’int of 
order.” 

“The gent will state his p’int,’”” responded Rosewood, at 
the same time rapping gently on the dry-goods box. 

“Well,” said Tutt, drawing a long breath, “I objects to 
Dave a-tacklin’ of the Redeemer for me, and a-makin’ of 
statements which aims to show I’m nuthin’ more’n a felon. 
This yere talk is liable to queer me up on high, and I objects 
to it.” 

Prayer is a free-for-all game, and thar ain't no limit onto 
it,’ said Rosewood. “ The chair,therefore, decides ag’in’ the 
p’int of order. | 

“Well, then,” said Tutt, “a-waivin’ of the usual appeal to 
the house, all I’ve got to say is this: 1’m a peaceful man, 
and have allers been the friend of Short Creek Dave, and I 
even assists at and promotes this yere meetin’. But I gives 
Notice yere now, if Dave keeps on a-malignin’ of me to the 
Great White Throne as heretofore, I'll shore call on him to 
make them statements good with his gun as soon as the con- 
treebution-box is passed.”’ 

“The chair informs the gent,’ said Rosewood, with vast 
dignity, “that Dave, bein’ now a’ evangelist, can’t make no 
gun plays nor go canterin’ out to shoot as of a former day. 
However, the chair recognizes the rights of the gentleman, 
and standin’, as the chair does, in the position of lookout to 
this yere game, the chair will be ready to back the play with 
a ‘Colt’s 45,’ as soon as ever church is out, in person.” 

“Mr. President,” said Dave, “jist let me get a word in 
yere. I’ve looked up things a little in the Bible, and I finds 
that Peter, who was one of the main guys of them days, 
scrupled not to fight. Now, I follers Peter’s lead in this. 
With all due respect to that excellent apostle, he ain't got 
none the best of me. I might add, too, that, while it gives 
me pain to be obliged to shoot up Deacon Tutt in the first 
half of the first meetin’ we holds in Cinnabar, still the path 
of dooty is cl’ar, and I shall shorely walk tharin, fearin’ 
nuthin’. I tharfore moves we adjourn ten minutes, and as 
thar’s plenty of moon outside, if the chair will lend me its 
gun—I not packin’ sech frivolities no more, a-regardin’ of 
‘em in the light of sinful bluffs—I shall trust to Providence 
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to convince Bill Tutt I know my business, and that he’s 'way 
off in this matter.” 

“Unless objection is heard, this yere meetin’ will stand 
adjourned for .fifteen minutes,” said Rosewood, at the same 
time passing his six-shooter to Dave. 

Thirty paces were stepped off, and the men stood up in the 
moonlit street, while the congregation made a line of admira- 
tion on the sidewalk. 

“I counts one, two, three, and drops my hat,” said Rose- 
wood, “ wharupon you all fires and advances at will. Be you 
all ready ?” 

The shooting began on the word, and when the smoke 
cleared away Tutt had a bullet in his shoulder. 

“The congregation will now take its seats in the store,” 
said Rosewood, “and the deal will be resoomed. Two of 
you'll carry Bill over to the hotel and fix him up all right. 
This yere shows concloosive that Short Creek Dave is licensed 
from above to pray for whoever he pleases, and I’m mighty 
glad it occurred. It’s shorely goin’ to promote public confi- 
dence in his ministrations.”’ 

The concourse was duly in its seats when Dave again 
reached the pulpit. 

“TI will now resoome my intercessions for our onfortunate 
brother Bill Tutt,” said Dave, and he did. 

This was Cinnabar’s first preaching—albeit it has had many 
more since—under the instruction of the excellent Rev. Dave. 
On this first occasion he preached an earnest sermon; the 
dance-hall girls sang “ Rock of Ages,” with spirit and effect; 
and the wounded Tutt sent over five dollars to the contribu- 
tion-box from the hotel where he lay with his wound. 

“I knowed he would,” said Rosewood Jim, as he received 
Tutt’s contribution. ‘ Bill Tutt is a reasonable man, and 
you can gamble religious truths allers assert themselves.” 
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THE STORY OF MUHAMMAD DIN 


By RupyarRD KIPLING 


Slight as is the theme of this brief sketch, the author's skill has invested it 
with strange dignity and pathos. 


‘*Who is the happy man? He that sees in his own house at home little 
children crowned with dust, leaping and falling and crying.” —*' J/unichan- 
dra,” translated by Professor Peterson. 


The polo ball was an old one, scarred, chipped, and dinted. 
It stood on the mantelpiece among the pipestems which Imam 
Din, 2Aitmatgar, was cleaning for me. 

“Does the Heaven-born want this ball ?”’ said Imam Din, 
deferentially. 

The Heaven-born set no particular store by it; but of what 
use was a polo ball to a Ahitmatgar ? 

‘“By your honor’s favor, I have a little son. He has seen 
this ball, and desires it to play with. Ido not want it for 
myself.” 

No one would for an instant accuse portly old Imam Din 
of wanting to play with polo balls. He carried out the bat- 
tered thing into the veranda; and there followed a hurricane 
of joyful squeaks, a patter of small feet, and the ¢hud-thud- 
thud of the ball rolling along the ground. Evidently the 
little son had been waiting outside the door to secure his 
treasure. But how had he managed to see that polo ball ? 

Next day, coming back from office half an hour earlier 
than usual, I was aware of a small figure in the dining-room 
—a tiny, plump figure in a ridiculously inadequate shirt which 
came, perhaps, half-way down the tubby stomach, It wan- 
dered round the room, thumb in mouth, crooning to itself as 
it took stock of the pictures. Undoubtedly this was the 
“little son.” 

He had no business in my room, cf course, but was so 
deeply absorbed in his discoveries that he never noticed me 
in the doorway. I stepped into the room and startled him 
nearly into a fit. Hesat down on the ground with a gasp. 
His eyes opened, and his mouth followed suit. I knew what 
was coming, and fled, followed by a long, dry how! which 
reached the servants’ quarters far more quickly than any 
command of mine had ever done. In ten seconds Imam Din 
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was in the dining-room. Then despairing sobs arose, and I 
returned to find Imam Din admonishing the small sinner, who 
was using most of his shirt as a handkerchief. 

“This boy,” said Imam Din, judicially, “is a dudmash, a 
big dudmash. He will, without doubt, go to the jatlkhana for 
his behavior.” Renewed yells from the penitent, and an 
elaborate apology to myself from Imam Din. 

“Tell the baby,” said I, “that the saAz is not angry, and 
take him away.’’ Imam Din conveyed my forgiveness to the 
offender, who had now gathered all his shirt round his neck, 
stringwise, and the yell subsided into asob. The two set 
off for the door. “His name,” said Imam Din, as though 
the name were part of the crime, “is Muhammad Din, and 
he is a budmash,.”” Freed from present danger, Muhammad 
Din turned around, in his father’s arms, and said gravely: 
“It is true that my name is Muhammad Din, ¢eAi6, but I 
am not a dudmash. Tama man!” 

From that day dated my acquaintance with Muhammad 
Din. Never again did he come into my dining-room, but on 
the neutral ground of the compound we greeted each other 
with much state, though our conversation was confined to 
“Talaam, tahib” from his side, and “ Salamm, Muhammad 
Din” from mine. Daily on my return from office, the little 
white shirt and the fat little body used to rise from the shade 
of the creeper-covered trellis where they had been hid; and 
daily I checked my horse here, that my salutation might not 
be slurred over or given unseemly. 

Muhammad Din never had any companions. He used to 
trot about the compound, in and out of the castor-oil bushes, 
on mysterious errands of his own. One day I stumbled upon 
some of his handiwork far down the ground. He had half 
buried the polo-ball in dust, and stuck six shrivelled old 
marigold flowers in a circle round it. Outside that circle 
again, was a rude square, traced out in bits of red brick al- 
ternating with fragments of broken chain; the whole bounded 
by a little bank of dust. The d/sstze from the well-curb put 
in a plea for the small architect, saying that it was only the 
play of a baby and did not much disfigure my garden. 

Heaven knows that I had no intention of touching the 
child’s work then or later; but, that evening, a stroll through 
the garden brought me unawares full on it; so that I tram- 
pled, before I knew, marigold heads, dust bank, and frag- 
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ments of broken soap-dish into confusion past all hope of 
mending. Next morning I came upon Muhammad Din cry- 
ing softly to himself over the ruin I had wrought. Some one 
had cruelly told him that the saii:6 was very angry with him 
for spoiling the garden, and had scattered his rubbish, using 
bad language the while. Muhammad Din labored for an 
hour at effacing every trace of the dust bank and pottery 
fragments, and it was with a tearful and apologetic face that 
he said, “ Zalaam, tahib’’ when I came home from the office. 
A hasty inquiry resulted in Imam Din informing Muhammad 
Din that by my singular favor he was permitted to disport 
himself as he pleased. Whereat the child took heart and 
fell to tracing the ground plan of an edifice which was to 
eclipse the marigold-polo-ball creation. 

For some months, the chubby little eccentricity revolved 
in his humble orbit among the castor-o1l bushes and in the 
dust; always fashioning magnificent palaces from stale 
flowers thrown away by the bearer, smooth water-worn peb- 
bles, bits of broken glass, and feathers pulled, I fancy, from 
my fowls—always alone and always crooning to himself. 

A gayly spotted sea shell was dropped one day close to 
the last of his little buildings; and I looked that Muhammad 
Din should build something more than ordinarily splendid 
on the strength of it. Nor was I disappointed. He medi- 
tated forthe better part of an hour, and his crooning rose to 
jubilant song. Then he began tracing in dust. It would 
certainly be a wondrous palace, this one, for it was two yards 
long and a yard broad in ground plan. But the palace was 
never completed. 

Next day there was no Muhammad Din at the head of the 
carriage drive, and no “ Zal/aam, tahib”’ to welcome my re- 
turn. I had grown accustomed to the greeting, and its omis- 
sion troubled me. Next day Imam Din told me that the 
child was suffering slightly from fever, and needed quinine. 
He got the medicine and an English doctor. 

“They have no stamina, these brats,’”’ said the doctor, as 
he left Imam Din’s quarters. 

A week later, though I would have given much to have 
avoided it, I met on the road to the Mussulman burying- 
ground Imam Din,accompanied by one other friend, carrying 
in his arms, wrapped in a white cloth, all that was left of 
little Muhammad Din. 
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UNCLE LOCK’S LEGACY 
By JAMES PAYN 


In this love story the malevolent intentions of a rich but unpleasant uncle 
are thwarted by a singular accident. Written for Short Stories—Copyrighted. 


As there are some men who are always known by their 
christian names—James, or William, or Robert—and others 
with whom their friends are more familiar still, and use those 
names abbreviated—Jem, or Bill, or Bob—so there are men 
who might have had no christian name at all, so little is 
there known of it; except when they write it on a check it 
is never in evidence, and they are known by their surnames 
only to the end of their life’s chapter. Of such a kind was 
my uncle Lock. Few of his acquaintances, till they read 
it on his tombstone, were aware that he was christened Rich- 
ard; and if his mother ever called him Dick (which I doubt), 
she was the only one. 

Once upon a time he was married, though I did not know 
him till he had been a widower for a quarter of a century, 
but his wife never addressed him by any other name than 
Mr. Lock. The only parallel to this within my experience 
is the case of a lady of title who speaks of her husband as 
“my lord,” but Aunt Lock never got even to that degree 
of familiarity; she might have called him “my Mr. Lock,” 
appropriately enough, for they were more like a com- 
mercial firm than a married couple, but I am sure she never 
ventured on the experiment. She died after a few years of 
wedded life, not of a broken heart, for she was not of that 
kind, but rather as one who, having had enough of the busi- 
ness of life, retires from it early. She was not an attractive 
person from any point of view, but she suited Uncle Lock 
much better than any one, including himself, had had any 
idea of. Hard as he was, and harsh as he could be, he sin- 
cerely regretted her death, and, what seemed curious to many 
people, showed it in a very sentimental fashion. As a matter 
of fact, all of us who are not absolutely inhuman are actuated 
by sentiment, and those who deny it, at least as much as other 
people; and the more we repress the natural emotions, the 
more extravagant become the expressions of them. Thus, 
though Uncle Lock never wore mourning for his wife, not 
even in the mitigated form of a two-inch hat-band, he put 
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away every article of jewelry and clothing she had worn in 
a room the door of which was never opened, and kept the 
very books (mostly on cookery and housekeeping) she had 
used, under glass, like melons or cucumbers. 

There was a soft place,indeed, that few suspected, in Uncle 
Lock’s heart, and his niece Sophy found it out. It was im- 
possible, indeed, for her to miss it if it existed at all, fora 
more delightful child than Sophy Mayhew it was difficult to 
imagine; nor would she have seemed capable of improve- 
ment, had she not become the most charming and gracious 
of young women. 

When her parents died, which they did a few years after 
her birth, and comforted no doubt by the reflection that they 
had made the world happier and better by presenting her to 
it, Uncle Lock adopted her, and, I am bound to say, did his 
duty by her in every respect, save one—unfortunately for 
me, a most important exception. He would not allow her 
to marry the man of her choice. The objection he put for- 
ward was that he did not approve, on principle, of the mar- 
riage of cousins. Everybody knows that when anything is 
objected to “on principle” it means that the objecting party 
has a personal dislike to it, and this was what Uncle Lock 
felt as regarded the suitor in question. It was not the con- 
sanguinity he objected to so much as me; but the pretext 
exactly suited his purpose, for no improvement in myself or 
my position could get over the fact that Sophy and I had 
had the same grandfather. 

Although I was an orphan like herself, Uncle Lock never 
adopted me, but only, in due course, made me his confiden- 
tial clerk and secretary. The salary I received for my ser- 
vices was small, but, on the other hand, I lived under the 
same roof with Sophy, which would have been compensation 
enough for anything. How Uncle Lock could have supposed 
it possible that such contiguity could have resulted in any- 
thing short of a passionate devotion to her is amazing to me, 
but he stigmatized it as idiotic. After expressing his views 
about the marriage of cousins (entertained, as I am per- 
suaded, on the spur of the moment, and solely with an eye 
to my discomfiture), he added: “ Moreover, Master Charles, 
I cannot conceal from myself, and know no reason why I 
should do so from you, that it appears to me that your as- 
pirations are not very creditable to your sense of honor, I 
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don't say that your motives may be wholly mercenary, but 
you cannot be blind to the fact that Sophy will probably be 
my heiress, and you have nothing of your own but a hundred 
a year, so you are therefore in the position of a mere fortune- 
hunter. Do you think it a high-toned thing to look for your 
livelihood to your wife’s money ?” | 

I replied that I was so wildly fond of Sophy that such 
considerations had never occurred to me. 

“At all events,” he went on, “they have now been pre- 
sented to you; and what may also suggest itself to you is 
that, when I am dead and gone, my niece may, out of the 
foolish good nature or other causes,” (that was how he spoke 
of the noblest emotions of the female heart,) “throw herself 
away upon you, penniless though you be. Now I mean to 
stop that by the terms of my will, by which it will be pro- 
vided that she shall marry a man of suitable fortune, say 
with £20,000 of his own; if she marries a beggar,she will be 
a beggar herself, as in that case my money will go elsewhere. 
I don’t think so ill of you as to suppose you would drag her 
down to poverty and wretchedness, but believe that this pro- 
viso will put an end, once for all, to any nonsense between 
you, in which confidence I shall retain you in your present 
situation.” 

To this I replied that, as to being a beggar, I could hardly 
think it possible that any man of humanity and good feeling 
(such as I paid him the compliment of being) could leave 
the only relation (except Sophy) he had in the world (my- 
self) totally unprovided for. 

At this he grinned, I must say most unbecomingly, and 
muttered something about somebody’s “ infernal impudence.” 
IT added that my expectations from him were not unreason- 
able, but only such as I was sure his own sense of right would 
dictate. I did not ask him for the sum he had mentioned as 
the lowest tender for Sophy’s hand, but only for a modest 
competence. I felt confident that if I had something to start 
with I could soon build up a fortune by my own exertions, 

To this he only replied by a guttural noise, which I am 
afraid expressed contempt, and the subject dropped; and 
for a long time things went on as they had done before. 
Nothwithstanding that we inhabited the same dwelling, I 
saw little of Sophy, being kept hard at work in my uncle’s 
office till near dinner-time, and even when I got home had 
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few opportunities of speaking with her alone. But I wrote 
to her long letters every night, and slipped them under her 
chamber door when I went down to my early breakfast with 
my uncle, at which she did not appear. 

They were very tender and hopeful, speaking of the great 
fortune I hoped to make one day, whose only value in my 
eyes would be its enabling me to call her mine. They 
were also plentifully interspersed with verse of the most 
touching kind. And she on her part replied to them in the 
sweetest strain, adjuring me to keep a good heart, and be 
confident of her unchangeable love; but still duty ran 
through all of them, and I am well convinced that her grati- 
tude to our common relative (to whom she was indebted for 
all she had) would never have permitted her to disregard 
his prohibition so far as to wed me in secret, had I been 
capable of proposing such a thing. All these letters I kept, 
tied up with rose-colored ribbon, and read and reread again 
and again; I have reason to believe she did the like, nor 
did we ever dream that this innocent but agreeable corres- 
pondence would be interfered with. But one day it came to 
a sudden and miserable end. 

In Uncle Lock’s “study,” as he was pleased to term the 
apartment in which he often looked at his banker’s book, but 
which contained no other, stood an oak desk, most beauti- 
fully carved. This was Sophy’s handiwork, and, as I had 
often told him, I envied him the possession of it more than 
anything else in the world. One evening, when I returned 
from office, he threw this open, and displayed in it, to my 
great indignation, a great many bundles of letters tied with 
rose-colored ribbon. 

“I found these in your room, young man, and they are the 
last you will ever receive from your cousin. She has given 
me her word never to write to you again, on condition that I 
do not destroy them; so here they will be kept safe enough.” 

Transported with passion at this outrage, I exclaimed: 

“When you ransacked my room, I presume you read those 
letters.” 

“You presume, sir, indeed,” he said, with a look of fury 
which I shall never forget. To do my uncle justice, he was 
too much of a gentleman to do anything of the kind, and 
such an imputation was inexcusable. I made some sort of 
apology, but he only answered: 
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“When I am dead, young man, you shall have them again, 
and not before.” 

Nothing more was said between us, but I felt that I had 
done for myself, so far as that “ modest competence” from 
Uncle Lock was concerned. It was characteristic of him, 
however, that this incident made no difference in our exter- 
nal relations, | 

To outsiders, if we were not a united family, there was no 
sign of any domestic unpleasantness; and though they in- 
stinctively kept silence upon the matter, it was thought only 
probable (as indeed it well might be) that we two young 
people were well disposed to one another, and would sooner 
or later make a match of it. If my uncle had objected to 
such an eventuality, it seemed only natural that he should 
have separated us, and placed me in some other office than 
his own; but, as has been shown, he had taken another way 
with us, which he had good reason to feel would be still more 
efficacious. 

It was about six months after this that my uncle hada 
sudden illness, which, though it did not confine him to the 
house for more than a day or two was, as I afterward dis- 
covered, of a very serious nature. He developed, in fact, 
symptoms of heart disease, and the doctor, adjured to be 
candid, informed him that it was a warning which would not 
be repeated—or, in other words, that his next seizure would 
be afatal one. The old gentleman received this intelligence 
with much equanimity, merely observing that his affairs had 
long been arranged with a view to any such contingency; 
nor did I notice that it made the slightest difference in his 
Spirits or behavior. There was, however, a little difference, 
so Sophy afterward told me, with very genuine emotion, in 
his conduct to herself, which became more than ever tender. 
Iam glad to say I never spoke a word against him to her, 
and carefully concealed from her my conviction that he in- 
tended to cut me off with a shilling—a belief which, I am 
constrained to say, was never shaken by any demonstration 
of avuncular affection. The sequel, however, shows how 
easy it is to misjudge people, even when near relatives. 

My uncle, about this time, was making some changes in 
his investments, and one evening received more than £20,000 
of securities from his stockbroker; as it was too late, of 
course, to place them in his banker’s hands, he locked them 
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up in his desk for the night, and retired to rest, neither better 
nor worse than usual. 

Unhappily, in the morning, he was found dead in his bed. 

This catastrophe, which gave me genuine sorrow, though 
there had certainly been “no love lost’’ between us, affected 
Sophy extremely. There was no room in her mind for any 
consideration of material affairs, but for my part I could not 
help thinking of Uncle Lock’s “testamentary dispositions. "’ 
After the funeral his man of business called on her, but she 
refused to see him, and referred him to me. 

“T suppose it is all the same,” he said, with a cheerful smile, 
and I feebly tried to look as if it was. “ You see, as there 
are no relatives but you two,” he went on, “and you two, as 
I understand, are going to be made one, there will be no 
necessity for even ‘a friendly suit,’ which otherwise the word- 
ing of your uncle's will might have necessitated. He has 
forbidden his niece to marry any one who is not possessed of 
at least £20,000; but then as if to indicate the very person 
he wished to wed her, he has left you that very sum, with just 
a few hundreds over, to pay, I suppose, the legacy duty.” 

“Dear old man,” I murmured, “how like him!” 

“Yes; his method of leaving you the money was also pecul- 
iar, one might almost say characteristic. ‘To my nephew, 
Charles Lock,’ he says, “since I know he values it very highly, 
I leave my desk and its contents,’ and in the desk was this 
money. It therefore seems quite clear that it was intended 
for you.” 

I nodded as confidently as I could nod, but words seemed 
somehow to fail me. 

It was not for me, a mere layman, to dispute a legal opin- 
ion; Sophy, too, held the same view as the lawyer. She 
had always thought, she said, that Uncle Lock had only her 
. happiness in view; and how could he have taken a better way 
to insure it? She had not a doubt of his good (testamen- 
tary) intentions. It was not for me, at that early stage of 
my affections—before I had even married her—to contradict 
Sophy, nor, indeed, have I ever breathed a word of doubt 
upon the matter. But I sometimes think if Uncle Lock had 
lived a little longer—say, twelve hours—that those bonds 
would have gone to the banker's, and his “ desk and its con- 
tents” would not have been quite so valuable a legacy as I 
found them. 
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LOVE IN NIPPON 
BY K. T. TAKAHASHI 


We have here something of a literary curiosity in the shape of an original 
love story of Japan written in English, for Short Stories, by a Japanese 
author. The sketch is full of interest, the effect of which is not a little en- 
hanced by the writer's picturesque handling of our language in his descrip- 
tion of customs, many of which have already passed away, in his native land. 


It was acurious gathering. Looking over the deep, serene 
Sumida, with its palace-boats, whence arose the quaint strains 
of samisen now heaving and now mellowing on the waves of 
its eventide; looking across to the dreamy banks of Muko- 
jima, with their ten miles of the cherry groves, now ablaze 
in the setting sun of an early spring, the uncertain shapes of 
home-bound epicureans moving slowly; here on Hashiba side, 
in a lordly hall of Hosokawa mansion, there were assembled 
in a Strange concourse some ten or twelve Englishmen and 
Americans and a few other Europeans, with a goodly number 
of the Japanese themselves sprinkled among them. It is 
not for me to tell how this meeting came about; I only hap- 
pen to know that its object was to listen to the tale of love 
of many a different land. 

The last speaker sat down. The storm of applause raged 
and subsided. The chairman called on the next, and great 
was the enthusiasm that followed. In its midst arose Mr. 
Okada Gemba, a stalwart man of fifty years, full of military 
airs. One would have expected anything but a gentle voice 
of sweet passion from a man of his type; yet you could easily 
trace out a forehead of beautiful shape and a mouth of ideal 
cut, which told of a handsome face of the early days, now 
buried under the gray hairs and frosted beard. He calls on 
the audience; let us listen: 

“I rise with a nameless feeling. After having listened to 
the excellent stories of the preceding gentlemen, also well 
told, what could you expect from me? Yet Iam here to- 
night to represent our beloved Japan. Japan shall not be 
outdone! No! not even in the matter of love! Ha! I will 
proceed. 

“Thirty-five years ago I was a young man of twenty, a 
winsome youth. But how many of you here know the Japan 
of those days of three decades and five springs ago? The 
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two centuries of peace and plenty perfected the splendor of 
Tokugawa dynasty, alas! at the expense of the honest and 
the hard-working. Outside the very walls of polish and 
luxury the atmosphere was thick with buzzing noises, as of 
bees, ready for a new life, new action and restless and ven- 
turesomeness became the spirit of the day among the quick. 
Nor was I an exception. At twenty I left the home, and 
went about a-mushashigio (wandering about for the cham- 
pionship of the martial arts). Ah! the word itself has be- 
come a relic of the past feudalism now! but in those days 
there was a glory of manhood in its very sound. 

“T journeyed through South. In Nagasaki I became ac- 
quainted with an American, a survivor of a wreck. From 
him I acquired a little English and some knowledge of the 
West. It was like a peep into the grandeur of a forbidden 
land; and a forbidden land it was for us at the time, that 
home of modern civilization. My spirit took a new turn then 
and went a little ahead the reckoning of the period. My 
friends, however, warned me in time that I was being sus- 
pected of high-sounding crimes, such as desertion, treason, 
etc.! So I hurried to North to harbor the weather; and 
went wandering through the domains of the different daimios 
of those regions, whiling away the days of an unwilling 
exile. 

“Five years elapsed; and one day I walked past the little 
town of Yaita and came under a bower of a cherry-tree, which 
outspread its branches over the road, growing itself within a 
row of a long winding hedge-fence encircling a large villa. 
The time was spring. The queen blossoms were in their 
glory. I looked up and saw the sister-trees rivalling their 
magnificence over the whole extent of the villa, but the one 
I stood under was the queen of queens. In a momentary 
dream of happiness I mused out: 

U-tsu-ku-shi-na 
I-ma-o sa-ka-ri-ni 
Sa-ku-ra-ba-na 
No-chi-no Shi-ru-shi-ni 
Ta-wo-ri-te-va u-kan. 


(How grand, in thy glory! O blossoming cherry! That 
the like be mine, will I thy branch pluck now!) I reached 
up my hand and was about to break the nearest one, when I 
heard a noise of some one else tearing down a branch within. 
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A sweet voice then said, ‘Your pardon,’ and a hand beau- 
teous as pearl held out to me a pink-clustered bough through 
a crevice in the hedge growth. And, lo! in the little open- 
ing, I beheld a face as of flower! I heard my own blood 
rustling up the veins! I stretched out my hand, received 
the gift, and said an awkward thanks, half apologetically. I 
saw a faint streak of crimson mount the face, but only fora 
moment; it disappeared behind where the growth was the 
thickest, an uncertain figure gliding away out of my sight. 
For the first time in my life, then, I leaned eagerly myself 
forward against the hedge, trying to catch a glimpse of a 
woman! I was spell-bound, I forgot myself. 

“T leaned there all absorbed till a hand suddenly jerked 
me by the shoulder and a gruff voice said, ‘A gentleman or a 
thief?’ Turning around quickly and taking a post of action, 
I said in my consternation: ‘Thy words of impertinence! I 
ama gentleman; what of that?’ and I faced a group of five 
samurat, smiling a smile of derision. As the words scarcely left 
my lips, one of them ejaculated: “Noble gentleman! we are 
glad to make your acquaintance!’ anda well-spread palm 
of his hand came flashing over my cheek. But it lodged 
itself only in my firm grasp, which pulled my innocent saluter 
a little toward myself, and with a twist of my body I re- 
turned him a toss of his body in the air—a respectable toss! 
Ah! you smile, my good audience! you do not believe me ? 
Yet only thirty years ago a feat like this was a mere com- 
monplace. Ah me! how old have I grown these days! 

“The tossed man picked himself deftly up, and with his 
comrades drew. I did not, but stood glaring defiance at 
them with my hand on the hilt of the great-sword. Passers- 
by and curious on-lookers from the vicinity gathered around 
us in a goodly crowd. A breathless silence sealed their 
mouths, and they kept a safe distance watching our next 
move. The odds were against me, most plainly, but my 
calm, collected manner seemed to have awakened an awe in 
my assailants, so that each was anxious to have the other 
Start the first blow. Irritated at their cowardice, I relaxed 
a point of guard. Oncame a sword descending over me— 
tohit the air! For mine left its scabbard that same moment, 
and felled on its back the enemy to the ground. At this 
the other four jumped upon me. _I was now in the thicket 
of icy flashes! when there came rushing two men toward us 
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from opposite directions. One of them exclaimed: ‘Cow- 
ards! away with your arms!’ My foes dodged sulkily a 
few steps backward, which I let them do without pressing on 
them, as the fight was after all an unwilling one on my part. 
Then the other of the new-comers called out to me: ‘ Hon- 
ored stranger, pray calm your anger!—even for the sake of 
the flowers you stand under.’ A sweet fancy! my heart 
softened, and I too put away my weapon, at which the first 
man stepped forward and with an unexpected politeness ad- 
dressed me: ‘Ha! all health to you, Mr. Okada. If Iam 
not mistaken, you are the son of my honored master!’ I 
recognized in the man Nejiro Yokone, who at the time I left 
my father was one of his principal pupils in the time-honored 
art of fencing. It foreboded ill that he should salute me thus 
with open hands. 

“Some time before this, I had it through the tidings of 
hearsays, that the same Nejiro was expelled from my 
father’s for a certain offence not to be mentioned here, 
and there was no reason whatever that he should bear 
me good-will. But there he was, with bows, smiles, and 
exclamations, the very picture of friendliness. I accepted 
them all with good grace. He even apologized to me on 
behalf of the bullies who so unwarrantably attacked me; he 
said he was keeping a fencing-school of his own in Yaita, 
and that they were his green pupils. He also introduced me 
to the man who bade me peace. The gentleman’s name 
was Mr. Hori, and he it was who owned the cherry-bowered 
villa. Mr. Hori proposed that we all adjourn to a feast, ex- 
plaining to me at the same time that that day he had invited 
Nejiro and his pupils with some of the townspeople toa party 
in honor of his villa’s spring, and that I should be welcome 
above others as an old friend of the professor Yokone’s. 
The professor Yokone, too, added a word of persuasion; so 
I followed suit and walked into Mr. Hori’s. 

“From the genda (entrance) through the hallway to the 
guest’s room, glitter and lustre there were none, to force 
upon the vulgar the idolatry of wealth; but in the midst of 
the subdued quietness of colors and ornaments there issued 
gentle fragrance of unstained woodwork, and it was delight- 
ful to tread on the pale green matting of fresh fatamiz. The 
silken akemonos or paintings that hung gracefully in a 
fantastic niche of fokonoma, the dwarf pines and cut twigs, 
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which so picturesquely stood in pots and vases of exquisite 
makes, the spacious garden that opened in front like a painted 
scenery with its pond, hills, rocks, and moss-covered step- 
stones, and bowering trees; all bespoke superior taste and 
culture in the host. Upon these, however, I shall not dwell, 
but the beautiful panorama hangs before me! I see the little 
sunken-eyed Yokone, bulging himself out superbly at the 
head of a motley row of the rustic guests. I see the sura- 
kama door behind the host slide gently open. I see a lady, 
the graceful wife of our host,enter the room, followed timidly 
by her daughter. My heart quickens its throbs! Lo! she 
is the same—that fair daughter of mine host—she is the one 
who played coquette to me behind the fence! Ah! I imag- 
ine the undying fragrance of that love-inspiring branch, still 
lingering about me! How like the flower of flowers she sits 
there, haunting vision! There were there plump lasses of 
bonnie faces, but how each eye turned on Miyo, for such was 
hername. There are warring within me the passions of jeal- 
ousy and even anger, the twin servants of awakened love, 
as Nejiro Yokone greets her with words of familiarity— 
though they were merest comments onthe weather! Yet, 
ah! I felt dizzy when Miyo bowed mea mumbling bow of 
acquaintance at the parental words of introduction. 

“We all sat there now ready for the feast, but it did not 
come yet. Mr. Hori had a batch of ¢ansaku cards distributed 
among us and demanded of us an ¢tksu, a verse, or line of 
poetical sentiment on his cherries, now in their resplendent 
bloom. A delightful conceit! But what a cast of smiling 
despair over the honest country faces! Our host led in scrib- 
bling down the thirty-one syllables, followed by his wife. 
Miyo was the next to take up the pen-brush, and then Taro, 
her younger brother. Taro was the exact counterpart of his 
sister in looks, a handsome youth of sixteen! After him | 
came up in the race, and the worthy professor closed the 
suit. The rest, one and all, laughed a faint laughter of in- 
nocent shame, bowed, and scratched their heads, and prayed 
us to read forth our productions. The all-important man, 
as he sat there, my friend Nejiro Yokone, was asked to read 
his first. He did, and no one ever heard a worse hackwork 
of plagiarism; I pitied the poor fellow; but when it was my 
turn, ha! I had to muster all my courage... Strange power 
—Love! Only an hour ago I defied death in the midst of 
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flashing swords. But now a glance, a smile, a word, and I 
sat on a rack of judgment—almost trembling! But in those 
days, thirty years ago, samurai was ashamed to know himself 
to be in love. I steadied myself, nevertheless, and calmly 
sang out: 
Ka-ba-ka-ri-ni 
A-wa-re-to Koso-wa 
O-mo-ho-u-ré 
Ha-na-no Ko-ko-ro-zo 
I-ka-ni A-ru-ra-nm ? 


(While thus and so I love thee, O beauteous flower, I won- 
der where thy thoughts be ?) 

“The flower told me they were on me, about me, but that 
was years afterward. The chodus of warmed sake now went 
their rounds. TZat-soup; boiled Arrame; sliced katsu-o-ya; 
mother of pearl in vinegar; pigeons and snipes, cut in bits, 
and roasted whole; but away with the inventory. The time 
flew fast and the sun was now low. The blossoming cherries 
glowed and reddened in its departing rays. 

“We were in the height of our rustic revelry when Yokone 
took us by surprise by coolly saying: ‘I admit that poesy is 
of pleasure, but it is for those of elder age and gentler sex: 
we have gratified them both. But we samurai glory in the 
martial arts; let us have now our turn.’ And he challenged 
me toa fencing-bout. I refused—refused till common sense 
and modesty could no longer hold their string of patience. 

“We alighted on the ground, Nejiro and I—and fought with 
the shinai (bamboo swords). I easily won the first, but gave 
him the second round, for he was drunk. Upon his victory, 
however, Yokone became decidedly unpleasant, and abused 
not only myself, but my honored father as well. There were 
there the five of his pupils, one of whom had the contour 
of his flat head frightfully altered by me. There were also 
fair Miyo and other girls and women of the vicinity, listen- 
ing to him. 

“ Poor Nejiro must have thought it a right good opportunity 
to revenge himself on the son of his master, who had rightly 
disgraced him. Nejiro challenged me for the third time. 
I was not yet intoxicated and refused it. Nejiro’s pupils 
chuckled and said loudly among themselves that I was wise. 
Nejiro repeated the challenge; 1 accepted. My shinai whis- 
tled savagely, and, before I knew, the good professor lay in 
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an almost unconscious heap, blood streaming from a cut on 
his forehead, which he got on falling against a sharp-cornered 
step-stone. 

“You may well imagine the confusion that ensued. The 
banquet broke up suddenly, and Nejiro was hurriedly 
carried away on a litter. In sincere regret I offered to 
accompany the wounded professor to his house, but the 
poor fellow stopped me hysterically, saying: ‘Avant! thou 
coward! Knowing me drunk, thou hast violated the courtesy 
of the true samurai-hood! Thou dog! none of thy hypoc- 
risy!’ I kept my peace. The situation was extremely awk- 
ward. As soon as Nejiro was carried out, I said my adieu 
to the host, not forgetting to add a word of gratitude as well 
as of deep regret. Mr. Hori would not listen to me; on the 
contrary he invited me to Stay with him, for the night at least, 
and even much longer if it did not inconvenience me much. 
I almost suspected the man. Somehow, however, I was loth 
to leave the house, so that I was easily prevailed upon. 

“What next happened was that the following morning found 
the professor Nejiro Yokone groaningly ill, which caused a 
vacancy in no less a position than that of Mr. Hori’s family 
tutorship, and I became temporarily installed in this grave 
office. The wheel of events was on its freak, I thought. 
Nevertheless, it gave me an immeasurable satisfaction, in the 
frame of mind I then was. For happy were the days that 
followed—the flowers smiling gladsomely on the growing 
spring. My pupils—my Miyo and ‘Taro—came regularly at 
nine in the morning, and we had our physical lessons, Taro, 
my great favorite, was quite an adept in Acjuésu (the long- 
sword fencing), while his sister was wonderfully clever at 
katken (stiletto). As a teacher, I was to be sentimentless. 
But, the mischief! How pretty and contented Miyo used to 
look, as I stood by and took her by her hand, showing her 
the way. I used to wonder then if she knew that I was 
trembling. Inthe afternoons we read together the leaves 
of the old sages. With a long, honest face I used to expos- 
tulate on their love-forbidding tenets, while secretly my 
smouldering heart was in wild rebellion. 

“It was probably for ten days that I stayed with Mr. Hori; 
but now I often look back to the time as if it were months. 
Ah, the visions of the past! how enlarged they appear as 
time stretches out their shadows! Shadows? Nay! I see 
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now the very path which led the way from my room's veranda 
to the centre of the orchard, and thence sloped upward to 
the top of a little height! I used to tread on its winding 
course, evening after evening, and always unexpectedly meet 
my fair pupil tripping gently under the flowering trees. She 
was always with a chaperon who was her nurse. The latter 
would each time take it upon herself to explain to me that 
her young mistress had lately grown very sombre, in spite of 
the gayety of the season, so that she thought an evening’s 
stroll would do her some good. ‘Come!’ the woman would 
say, ‘let us climb the hill, and Mr. Okada will tell us of 
his travels and adventures.’ On the top of the hill we used 
to sit under a large cherry-tree, and I would start squeezing 
about the corners of my memory-bag, and, lo! the good wo- 
man would find some excuse or another to slip away fora 
time, and then reappear at the right, moment—a good soul! 
as she was. Left alone, Miyo and I would talk on till the 
golden sunset gradually changed into the purple mist of dis- 
tant mountains; and then, in the uncertainty of darkening 
twilight, our heart-strings, revealed on the flash of our glances, 
met and tied themselves into knots such as friendly silence 
and solitude could alone seal. Withal, Miyo and I werea 
pupil and a master distanced from each other by the rigor 
of an inherited spirit. Our unexpressed love was therefore 
all the more intense. 

“At night the good chaperon would come round to my 
room to lay out my bed-rig, and smiling would whisper to 
me secrets—as she treasured them. The secrets, to be brief, 
were that when Yokone first opened his school in Yaita his 
fame as an accomplished master from the capital, and also as 
a man of courtly manners, spread far and wide, which opened 
his way into the Hori family. This Nejiro of rabid passions 
immediately burned his heart at the altar of beautiful Miyo. 
But Miyo would not have him. Neither would her parents, 
who soon found out the metal he was made of. But the 
professor insisted, and well he could do so; for a fencing- 
master on the wing of popularity would have dared anything 
in those days. Things were indeed come to a very strange 
state when I made my appearance on the scene, and inci- 
dentally proved more or less a godsendtothem. This much 
said, the woman would musingly add, ‘You and Mistress 
Miyo would make a beautiful couple.’ 
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“‘*But my good woman, she does not care for a homeless 
wanderer like me,’ I would laughingly remark. To this she 
would excitedly retort: 

““*My good sir, you do not know,indeed you do not know! 
Heaven has prepared it for you, sir!’ ‘How?’ ‘Why, 
sir, the night before that unfortunate sakura festival my 
mistress dreamt—she confides everything to her old nurse, 
even her dreams, poor thing! She dreamed that she was 
praying to her patron deity to free her from the inordinate 
desires of her tutor, whom she did not and could not love. 
The god benignly opened his lips and softly said: “ To- 
-morrow there shall come a man of the South, sojourneying 
by thy home. He is a worthy man, though fleeing from 
persecution now. Thy brother shall follow him and he will 
love him. Even him shalt thou be, and be blessed!’’’ 

“In days when love reasoned into mysteries—and who has 
not had those days ?—I was deeply impressed with this bit 
of occult information. It was on a rainy night that the good 
woman told me this. I sat up late and long after she was 
gone, losing myself in the land of fancies and visions! but 
it was a dream after all, for on the morrow I rose uncom- 
monly early, after a disturbed sleep, and as I was looking 
out of my room with sad, uneasy heart, over the shorn or- 
chard, whose majestic robes of only the day before now lay 
bespattered over the muddy ground, the old nurse startled 
me from behind. As I turned around, she handed me a 
sealed note, and was gone in a minute. I remember her 
face was death-pale and her hands shook. The note read: 
‘With an extreme regret, both my father and myself learn 
that you are an advocate of the foreign-intercourse policy, 
and also that the professor Yokone intends denouncing you 
to the authorities as soon as he is well enough to come out, 
which may be to-morrow. I dare not believe all, but it will 
be for your own good if you will leave here immediately on 
receipt of this note.’ It was signed by Miyo! 

“JT read it and my heart throbbed wildly. I read it over 
again and tore it into shreds. As I recall the occasion, I see 
before me now my own face, hot-white, quivering and twitch- 
ing, and the bloodshot eyes standing on their ends! I stood 
there on the edge of my room rigid, but trembling—the joys 
of yesterday suddenly quenched, and the cherished dreams of 
the future cruelly crushed in the wild awaking of the present! 
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The storm of angry despair, of thirsting revenge, of blind fury, 
came surging up, but went. For in a few moments I said 
quietly to myself: ‘ Poor, innocent girl! If she finds a devil 
in me, I should not blame her. Wiser than she would any 
moment send me up the cross if only they knew my sympa- 
thies and opinions. But the time has not yet come for me; 
I shall yet a while bow to fate in ignominy.’ But I was 
certain that the time was coming. I calmly made up my little 
portmanteau and walked out of Mr. Hori’s house, without 
bidding a word of farewell to anybody, which I could not 
according to the tenor of that evictionary document. They 
must, I thought, have been glad to get rid of me. AndI 
wended my way lost in the clamor of jarring thoughts within 
me—hardly conscious of where I was going. 

“ Vigilance was severe in Yedo at that time, but, with its ins 
and outs of strangers who daily lost their individuality in the 
mighty waves of its swarming population, there was more 
safety there than anywhere else for a person of my circum- 
stances, though the risks were no less. It was this thought, 
I suppose, which led me eastward out of that little town of 
Yaita that gloomy morning, and found me the next eve 
buying a passage on the boat bound from Sekiya to Yedo. 
The boat took us safely down the river through the night, 
and about noon the next day we found ourselves at the foot 
of O-hashi, Yedo. The passengers were soon lost in different 
directions, among the moving crowds of the great city. I 
was tired and wanted a rest. I started toward Bakurocho, 
the street of hotels. I had gone hardly ten yards when a 
familiar voice called to me, ‘Sensei’ (master), and there 
stood Taro on my left! I could scarcely believe my own 
senses. Subduing my excitement, I asked him what brought 
him out here, how he was, where he was bound, etc. He 
simply said: ‘I am going to follow you wherever you go.’ 
I said that was very unreasonable. His only reply was: 
‘Please, master, take me to a quieter place; you are draw- 
ing a crowd around us.’ He was right; the Yedo people, 
always keen-eyed for anything unusual, could not fail to see 
something curious in the contrast between my handsome 
pupil, in his north-country attire, and me, a wandering samu- 
rat with a smack of Southern air about me. This was very 
undesirable. I beckoned to Taro, and in silence we hurried 
to Bakurocho. 
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“Once landed in a secluded room in an hotel, he produced 
to me a letter. It was from Miyo again. There was a 
strangely forced calmness on Taro’s face as he watched me 
run over the lines which made me see poor Miyo prostrating 
herself in deep grief, asking me my forgiveness for her last 
note, and pleading that it was a mortal sacrifice on her part 
to send me away, but that she thought it was for my sake. 
I suppressed my tears, in the presence of her brother as I 
was. I read on, and soon came to where it said: ‘Taro 
wishes to see the world. He is determined. He has con- 
fided to me his whole heart, and his sister has taken all the 
responsibilities to his parents upon herself. He is young, 
but Taro is a noble youth——’ She asked me to take Taro 
as a servant for her sake—for the sake of her pure love, which 
will ever be true to me! 

“T read through the letter, and I was at my wit’s end. I 
saw it plain that to try to induce Taro to go back to his 
parents was of no use—for a time, anyway. Yet I had 
my ambition, my aspiration, to accomplish; my spirit of 
patriotism was stronger than my sentiment of love; and I 
could ill afford then to be hampered with the care of a coun- 
try lad. It wasa hard dilemma to solve. One thing was 
clear, and it was that if Taro is to accompany me at all, he 
must be of one mind with me or he would be an obstacle 
to every step I might take. For my course lay in what 
appeared diabolical to the eyes of the multitude of the day. 

“T tried the truth of his heart in a hundred ways, but to 
my satisfaction his was like a diamond which glowed forth 
of its native brilliancy, as I unfolded to him gradually the 
secrets of my inner thoughts. Finally I told him of the 
greatness of the Western civilization, and that Japan must 
no longer sit on the pedestal of her conceit and seclusion, 
like a pretty doll on its gilded stool, only to be snatched 
away and be made amusement of by the first rude hand that 
may dare do it, but that she must henceforth walk forth and 
seek her own way through the world. Those were profound 
moments when I took the veil off my heart and let him look 
into its very depths; and Taro responded to me with all the 
vigor of his youthhood. 

“We stayed about a fortnight in the hotel, toward the end 
of which we sold out all our belongings and bought instead 
fishermen’s craft and apparel. Our intention was to be on 
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the water, and seek a chance to get on board an American 
steamer, which, it was rumored, was to come up the bay 
about that time. I knew we would be given a passage by 
the Americans, as far as they were concerned; but it wasa 
dangerous venture, after all, for if only our authorities knew 
of or caught us in the attempt, we were sure to lose our 
heads. But, to be brief, we were successful. And on the 
12th day of June, 1860, we were safely landed at the port of 
New York. 

“In America we little heeded the silly rudeness of thou- 
sands of the curious,nor could we lend ourselves much to the 
overworked kindness of the you-poor-heathen-sinners style 
of good Christians. We considered ourselves men with a 
mission. We were ashamed to pledge a promise to become 
missionaries, for a free course of study; but we were not 
ashamed to become humble menials that we might work for 
our own independent support. 

““We worked hard and suffered much. When we had mas- 
tered English fairly well, we set out ona lecturetour, It wasa 
novelty—novelty always succeeds in America—and we saved 
enough to enable us to enter a college. Five years sped 
by asinadream. All that time Taro and I were like one; 
we always lived together. When I was ill, he nursed me by 
day and by night—sweet and gentle, an angel of love to me! 
When he was sick, I in my turn did for him what brotherly 
care and tenderness could do, for he grew to be as dear to 
me as my own life, and more. 

“The close of the fifth year of our stay in America brought 
us the glad news of the mighty change which gradually over- 
took Japan in favor of introducing Western ideas. About 
the same time our presence in America became known to our 
home government and they sent for us; they were sorely in 
need of any one who knew anything of any foreign lands. 
When the news reached us, Taro and I said, ‘Our time is 
come at last!’ But such of our friends as were good Chris- 
tians said: ‘Sad! sad! The heathen government are afraid 
that their people should learn too much of Christianity, and 
are therefore calling them all back, under false pretences. 
Sad! sad!’ Fortunately we had not become Christians 
enough to swallow all this, and we were soon on board a 
Pacific steamer, home-bound, with joyous hearts. 

“The winter’s sea was high now and then, but all went well, 
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and we were now within a day's distance of Yokohama. ‘The 
night was approaching; darkness fell over the trackless 
ocean. The ship rushed onward, breaking through the foam- 
ing waves; sea-urchins glittered and glowed below, while, 
above, the clear, cold sky shone forth with its stars like 
revelation! Between heaven and earth, the speckled finite- 
ness and blazing immensity, dashing forward through dark- 
ness, I stood agitated on the deck, changing thoughts of 
past, present, and future, of pride, glory,meekness, and trem- 
bling hope, flitting like visionsin me! I was silent for many 
a minute. Taro stood by me; he too looked deeply occu- 
pied. But his eyes were intently on me—with strange sad- 
ness in them. 

““Why, what is the matter?’ I saidtohim. He simply 
replied, ‘Oh, nothing!’ with a forced smile; but I saw 
his lips quivered- as he said this. My heart became 
Strangely alarmed, as with some unknown apprehension. I 
hurried him down into the cabin. He sat on the couch, and 
I too did so, close by him. He again looked up into my 
face absorbedly. It was a surprise that overtook me this 
time. Taro was no longer the Taro of yesterday, of adven- 
tures, of determined looks, of fearless manliness, of youthful 
vigor. His looks were now those of feminine fondness, 
tinged with unexpressed fear and timidity. He looked ex- 
cited, but under maidenly coyness. This was so strange, so 
unfathomable, that I could not help wondering long in si- 
lence. But Taro broke it suddenly, though with some diff- 
culty: ‘Do you think deceiving is right in some cases?’ I 
bluntly answered ‘No,’ which brought on his face a look of 
torturing emotion. 

“Then after a moment or two he again said, ‘But will 
you forgive it if it was done for love, and that with no 
base motive?’ ‘I dare say yes,’ I answered, ‘but why do 
you ask me such a question?’ Taro gave me no reply; 
instead, to my puzzle, he laughed out merrily and said, 
‘Do you still love my sister?’ ‘Well—a—yes; but she must 
be married by this time!’ I heaved a deep sigh. ‘Oh! no,’ 
returned Taro, pleasantly, and continued, “But do you love 
me still?’ ‘You silly boy, what does all this mean?’ I de- 
manded. Taro only smiled and looked at me fondly. 

“TI was never more mystified in my life than in course of 
this conversation. All was clear to me, however, when the 
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next day Taro, now grown to be a tall, robust fellow, in his 
full, hearty voice, greeted us, just outside the custom-house 
of Yokohama—not the Taro of my romantic companion of 
the five eventful years, but Taro the brother of my beloved 
Miyo. For my Taro was my Miyo in disguise, whom I had 
loved as her brother. The dream was fulfilled, and my 
story ends here. 

“My good audience, it is needless to add that my Miyo 
and I were soon afterward married; and such 1s the story 
of a Japanese love. Who dares say love, pure and simple, 
noble and romantic, is impossible in Japan?” 
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ETCHING: THE LITTLE NIHILIST 
By R. L. KETCHUM 


A tender heart prevails over the stern resolve of the conspirator. 


A nihilist gathering in a large, dimly lighted room in the 
Russian capital. It is a strange throng—old men, women, 
young men and girls yet in their teens—all wearing a look 
of earnest expectancy. A black box is passed to each to 
take the little ball which releases him from duty or compels 
him to become a murderer. A young girl of seventeen, strik- 
ingly beautiful and looking strangely out of place in such an 
assemblage, places her hand in the box, smiling, and takes 
one of the little balls. She holds it to the light. A faint 
shriek comes from her lips, and she almost sinks to the floor. 

It is the fatal black ball! The young girl recovers her- 
self, and advances to the president’s table, her mouth set 
firmly, and takes the sealed envelope, he holds out to her, 
which condemns her to commit murder. 

In a daintily furnished boudoir in a palatial residence a 
light is still burning, though the night is almost spent. Ata 
table sits a beautiful girl with her chin in her white hands, and 
her glorious eyes, feverishly bright, staring straight ahead. 

And this is the czar’s elected assassin! 

A cry bursts from her lips—“I cannot! O my God, I 
cannot!’’ She remembers—remembers the pauper child of 
five, trampled in the street by fiery horses—remembers the 
kindly, fatherly man before whom all men bowed, who took 
her into his sleigh, which was just passing, and carried 
her in his own arms to the imperial palace. She remembers 
that he gave her a home, education, friends, all. 

She is a nihilist—but she is grateful. 

The girl lifts her head and looks about the room. Then 
she takes a picture—her lover’s—from her bosom, and looks 
at it lingeringly. The light burns low. . . . She rises, takes 
a little phial, and turns to the couch near at hand. . . . She 
kneels a moment before a crucifix on the wall, then casts 
herself on the couch and puts the phial to her lips. 

They find her there in the morning, a smile of happiness 
on her sweet, dead face. 

The czar never knows—but the angels do. 
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THE LADY OF GOLLERUS 
By T. CROFTON CROKER 


This legend records the last appearance—so far as is known—of a lady of 
the sea, and tells what befell an impressionable Irishman that encountered 
the fair visitor. 


On the shore of Smerwick harbor, one fine summer's 
morning, just at daybreak, stood Dick Fitzgerald “shogh- 
ing the dudeen,” which may be translated, smoking his pipe. 
The sun was gradually rising behind the lofty Brandon, the 
dark sea was getting green in the light, and the mists, clear- 
ing away out of the valleys, went rolling and curling like the 
smoke from the corner of Dick’s mouth. 

“"'Tis just the pattern of a pretty morning,” said Dick, 
taking the pipe from between his lips, and looking toward 
the distant ocean, which lay as still and tranquil as a tomb 
of polished marble. “Well, to be sure,’’ continued he, after 
a pause, “’tis mighty lonesome to be talking to one’s self 
by way of company, and not to have another soul to answer 
one—nothing but the child of one’s own voice, the echo! I 
know this, that if I had the luck, or maybe the misfortune,” 
said he, with a melancholy smile, “to have the woman, it 
would not be this way with me!—and what in the wide world 
is a man without a wife? He’s no more, surely, than a bottle 
without a drop of drink in it, or dancing without music, or the 
left leg of a scissors, or a fishing-line without a hook, or any 
other matter that is noways complete. Is it not so?” said 
Dick Fitzgerald, casting his eyes toward a rock upon the 
strand, which, though it could not speak, stood up as firm 
and looked as bold as ever Kerry witness did. 

But what was his astonishment at beholding, just at the 
foot of that rock, a beautiful young creature combing her 
hair, which was of a sea-green color, and now, the salt 
water shining on it, appeared, in the morning light, like 
melted butter upon cabbage. Dick guessed at once that she 
was a Merrow, although he had never seen one before, for 
he spied the cohuleen driuth or little enchanted cap, which 
the sea people use for diving down into the ocean, lying 
upon the strand near her; and he had heard that if once he 
could possess himself of the cap, she would lose the power 
of going away into the water; so he seized it with all speed, 
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and she, hearing the noise, turned her head about as natural 
as any Christian. 

When the Merrow saw that her little diving-cap was gone, 
the salt tears—doubly salt, no doubt, from her—came trick- 
ling down her cheeks, and she began a low, mournful cry 
with just the tender voice of a new-born infant. Dick, al- 
though he knew well enough what she was crying for, de- 
termined to keep the cohuleen driuth, let her cry never so 
much, to see what luck would come out of it. Yet he could 
not help pitying her; and when the dumb thing looked up 
in his face, and her cheeks all moist with tears, ’twas enough 
to make any one feel for her, let alone Dick, who had ever 
and always, like most of his countrymen, a mighty tender 
heart of his own. 

“Don’t cry, my darling,” said Dick Fitzgerald; but the 
Merrow, like any bold child, only cried the more for that. 

Dick sat himself down by her side, and took hold of her 
hand by way of comforting her. ’Twas in no particular an 
ugly hand, only there was a small web between the fingers, 
as there is in a duck’s foot; but "twas as thin and as white 
as the skin between egg and shell. 

“What’s your name, my darling?” says Dick, thinking 
to make her conversant with him; but he got no answer; 
and he was certain sure now, either that she could not speak, 
or did not undersfand him; he therefore squeezed her hand 
in his, as the only way he had of talking to her. It’s the 
universal language; and there’s not a woman in the world, 
be she fish or lady, that does not understand it. ste 

The Merrow did not seem much displeased at ths mode of 
conversation; and, making an end of her whining all at once 
—‘‘ Man,” says she, looking up in Dick Fitzgerald’s face, 
“man, will you eat me?” 

“By all the red petticoats and check aprons betwéen 
Dingle and Tralee,” cried Dick, jumping up in amazement, 
“I'd as soon eat myself, my jewel! Is it I eat you, my 
pet? Now, ‘twas some ugly, ill-looking thief of a fish put 
that notion into your own pretty head, with the nice green 
hair down upon it, that is so cleanly combed out this morn- 
ing!"’ 

“Man,” said the Merrow, “what will you do with me, if 
you won't eat me?” 

Dick's thoughts were running on a wife: he saw, at the 
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first glimpse, that she was handsome; but since she spoke, 
and spoke too like any real woman, he was fairly in love 
with her. ’Twas the neat way she called him man that 
settled the matter entirely. 

“Fish,” says Dick, trying to speak to her after her own 
short fashion, “fish,’’ says he, “ here’s my word, fresh and 
fasting, for you this blessed morning, that I'll make you 
Mistress Fitzgerald before all the world, and that’s what 
I'll do.” 

“Never say the word twice,” says she; “I’m ready and 
willing to be yours, Mister Fitzgerald; but stop, if you please, 
"till I twist up my hair.” 

It was some time before she had settled it entirely to her 
liking; for she guessed, I suppose, that she was going among 
strangers, where she would be looked at. When that was 
done, the Merrow put the comb in her pocket, and then 
bent down her head and whispered some words to the water 
that was close to the foot of the rock. 

Dick saw the murmur of the words upon the top of the 
sea, going out toward the wide ocean, just like a breath of 
wind rippling along, and says he, in the greatest wonder, 
“Ts it speaking you are, my darling, to the salt water ?”’ 

“It’s nothing else,” says she, quite carelessly. “I’m just 
sending word home to my father, not to be waiting break- 
fast forme; just to keep him from being uneasy in his mind.” 

“And who’s your father, my duck ?” says Dick. 

“What!” said the Merrow, “did you never hear of my 
father? He's the king of the waves, to be sure?” 

“And yourself, then, is a real king’s daughter?” said 
Dick, opening his two eyes to take a full and true survey of 
his wife that was to be. “Oh, I’m nothing else but a made 
man with you, and a king your father!—to be sure he has 
all the money that’s down in the bottom of the sea!” 

“Money,” repeated the Merrow; “what’s money?” 

“*Tis no bad thing to have when one wants it,” replied 
Dick; “and maybe now the fishes have the understanding 
to bring up whatever you bid them ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the Merrow, “they bring me what I want.” 

“To speak the truth, then,” said Dick, “’tis a straw bed 
I have at home before you, and that, I’m thinking, is no- 
ways fitting for a king’s daughter; so if 'twould not be dis- 
pleasing to you just to mention a nice feather bed, with a 
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pair of new blankets—but what am I thinking about? May- 
be you have not such things as beds down under the water ?”’ 

“By all means,” said she, “Mr. Fitzgerald, plenty of 
beds, at your service. I’ve fourteen oyster beds of my 
own, not to mention one just planting for the rearing of 
young ones.” | 

“You have?” says Dick, scratching his head and looking 
a little puzzled. “’Tis a feather bed I was speaking of— 
but, clearly, yours is the very cut of a decent plan, to have 
bed and supper so handy to each other that a person, when 
they’d have the one, need never ask for the other.” 

However, bed or no bed, money or no money, Dick Fitz- 
gerald determined to marry the Merrow, and the Merrow 
had given her consent. Away they went, therefore, across 
the strand, from Gollerus to Ballinrunnig, where Father 
Fitzgibbon happened to be that morning. 

“There are two words to this bargain, Dick Fitzgerald,”’ 
said his reverence, looking mighty glum. “And is it a fishy 
woman you’d marry ?—the Lord preserve us! Send the 
scaly creature home to her own people, that’s my advice to 
you, wherever she came from.” 

Dick had the cohuleen driuth in his hand, and was about 
to give it back to the Merrow, who looked covetously at it, 
but he thought for a moment, and then, says he: 

“Please, your reverence, she’s a king’s daughter.” 

“If she was the daughter of fifty kings,”’ said Father Fitz- 
gibbon, “I tell you, you can’t marry her, being a fish.” 

“Please, your reverence,” said Dick again, in an under- 
tone, “she’s as mild and beautiful as the moon.” 

“If she was as mild and beautiful as the sun, moon, and 
the stars, all put together, I tell you, Dick Fitzgerald,” said 
the priest, stamping his right foot, “you can’t marry her, 
she being a fish!” 

“But she has all the gold that’s down in the sea, only for 
the asking, and I’m a made man if I marry her; and,” said 
Dick, looking up slyly, “I can make it worth any one’s while 
to do the job.” 

“Oh! that alters the case entirely,” replied the priest; 
“why, there’s some reason now in what you say; why didn't 
you tell me this before ?—marry her by all means, if she was 
ten times a fish. Money, you know, is not to be refused in 
these bad times, and I may as well have the hansel of it as 
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another, that maybe would not take half the pains in coun- 
selling you that I have done.” 

So Father Fitzgibbon married Dick Fitzgerald to the Mer- 
row; and like any loving couple, they returned to Gollerus 
well pleased with each other. Everything prospered with 
Dick—he was at the sunny side of the world; the Merrow 
made the best of wives, and they lived together in the great- 
est contentment. 

It was wonderful to see, considering where she had been 
brought up, how she would busy herself about the house, 
and how well she nursed the children; for at the end of three 
years, there were as many young Fitzgeralds—two boys and 
a girl. 

In short, Dick was a happy man, and so he might have 
continued to the end of his days if he had only the sense to 
take proper care of what he had got; many another man, how- 
ever, beside Dick,:has not had wit enough to do that. 

One day, when Dick was obliged to go to Tralee, he left 
the wife minding the children at home after him, and think- 
ing she had plenty to do without disturbing his fishing-tackle. 

Dick was no sooner gone than Mrs, Fitzgerald set about 
cleaning up the house, and, chancing to pull down a fishing- 
net, what should she find behind it in a hole in the wall but 
her own cohuleen driuth. 

She took it out and looked at it, and then she thought of 
her father the king and her mother the queen, and her 
brothers and sisters, and she felt a longing to go back to 
them. 

She sat down on a little stool, and thought over the happy 
days she had spent under the sea; then she looked at her 
children, and thought on the love and affection of poor Dick, 
and how it would break his heart to lose her. “ But,” says 
she, “he won't lose me entirely, for I'll come back to him 
again; and who can blame me for going to see my father 
and my mother after being so long away from them ?” 

She got up and went to the door, but came back again to 
look once more at the child that was sleeping in the cradle. 
She kissed it gently, and as she kissed it a tear trembled for 
an instant in her eye and then fell on its rosy cheek. She 
wiped away the tear, and turning to the eldest little girl 
told her to take good care of her brothers, and to be a good 
child herself, until she came back. The Merrow went down 
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to the strand. The sea was lying calm and smooth, just 
heaving and glittering in the sun, and she thought she heard 
a faint, sweet singing inviting her to come down. All her 
old ideas and feelings came flooding over her mind, Dick 
and her children were at the instant forgotten, and, placing 
the cohuleen driuth on her head, she plunged in. 

Dick came home in the evening,-and, missing his wife, he 
asked Kathleen, his little girl, what had become of her 
mother, but she could not tell him. He then inquired of 
the neighbors, and he learned that she was seen going toward 
the strand with a strange-looking thing like a cocked hat in 
her hand. He returned to his cabin to search for the cohu- 
leen driuth. It was gone, and the truth now flashed upon 
him. 

Year after year did Dick Fitzgerald wait, expecting the 
return of his wife, but he never saw her more. Dick never 
married again, always thinking that the Merrow would sooner 
or later return to him, and nothing could ever persuade him 
but that her father, the king, kept her below by main force. 

“ For,” said Dick, “she surely would not of herself give up 
her husband and her children.” 

While she was with him she was so good a wife in every 
respect that to this day she is spoken of in the tradition of . 
the country as the pattern for one, under the name of the 
Lady of Gollerus. 
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THE FLOATING BEACON 


Famous Story Serics 


Published anonymously many years ago in Blackwood’s Magazine, this 
powerful story gives a lurid picture of the dark doings of two evil spirits 
amid howling gales and stormy seas. 


One dark and stormy night we were on a voyage from 
Bergen to Christiansand in a small sloop. Our captain sus- 
pected that he had approached too near the Norwegian coast, 
though he could not discern any land, and the wind blew 
with such violence that we were in momentary dread of being 
driven upon a lee shore. We had endeavored, for more than 
an hour, to keep our vessel away, but our efforts proved un- 
availing, and we soon found that we could scarcely hold our 
own. A clouded sky, a hazy atmosphere, and irregular 
showers of sleety rain combined to deepen the obscurity of 
night, and nothing whatever was visible, except the sparkling 
of the distant waves when their tops happened to break into 
a wreath of foam. The sea ran very high, and sometimes 
broke over the deck so furiously that the men were obliged 
to hold by the rigging, lest they should be carried away. 
Our captain was a person of timid and irresolute character, 
and the dangers that environed us made him gradually lose 
confidence in himself. He often gave orders, and counter- 
manded them in the same moment, all the while taking small 
quantities of ardent spirits at intervals. Fear and intoxica- 
tion soon stupefied him completely, and the crew ceased to 
consult him, or to pay any respect to his authority, in so far 
as regarded the management of the vessel. 

About midnight our mainsail was split, and shortly after 
we found that the sloop had sprung a leak. We had before 
shipped a good deal of water through the hatches, and the 
quantity that now entered from below was so great that we 
thought she would go down every moment. Our only chance 
of escape lay in our boat, which was immediately lowered. 
After we had all got on board of her, except the captain, 
who stood leaning against the mast, we called to him, re- 
questing that he would follow us without delay. “ How dare 
you quit the sloop without my permission ?”’ cried he, stag- 
gering forward. ‘This is not fit weather to go a-fishing. 
Come back—back with you all!” “No, no,” returned one 
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of the crew; “we don't want to be sent to the bottom for 
your obstinacy. Beara hand there, or we'll leave you be- 
hind.” “Captain, you are drunk,” said another; “ you can- 
not take care of yourself. You must obey ws now.” “Si- 
lence! mutinous villain!’’ answered the captain. “ What are 
you all afraid of ? This isa fine breeze. Up mainsail, and 
steer her right in the wind’s eye.” 

The sea knocked the boat so violently and constantly 
against the side of the sloop that we feared the former 
would be injured or upset if we did not immediately row 
away; but, anxious as we were to preserve our lives, we 
could not reconcile ourselves to the idea of abandoning the 
captain, who grew more obstinate the more we attempted to 
persuade him to accompany us. At length one of the crew 
leaped on board the sloop and having seized hold of him 
tried to drag him along by force; but he struggled resolutely, 
and soon freed himself from the grasp of the seaman, who 
immediately resumed his place among us and urged that we 
should not any longer risk our lives for the sake of a drunk- 
ard.and a madman. Most of the party declared they were 
of the same opinion, and began to push off the boat; but I 
entreated them to make one effort more to induce their in- 
fatuated commander to accompany us. At that moment he 
came up from the cabin, to which he had descended a little 
time before, and we immediately perceived that he was more 
under the influence of ardent spirits than ever. He abused 
us all in the grossest terms, and threatened his crew with 
severe punishment if they did not come on board and return 
totheir duty. His manner was so violent that no one seemed 
willing to attempt to constrain him to come on board the 
boat; and after vainly representing and the danger of his 
situation, we bid him farewell and rowed away. 

The sea ran so high, and had such a terrific appearance, 
that I almost wished myself in the sloop again. The crew 
plied the oars in silence, and we heard nothing but the hissing 
of the enormous billows as they gently rose up and slowly 
subsided again, without breaking. At intervals our boat was 
elevated far above the surface of the ocean, and remained 
for few moments trembling upon the pinnacle of a surge, 
from which it would quietly descend into a gulf so deep and 
awful that we often thought the dense black mass of waters 
which formed its sides were on the point of overarching us 
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and bursting upon our heads. We glided with regular un- 
dulations from one billow to another; but every time we sank 
into the trough of the sea my heart died within me, for I felt 
as if we were going lower down than we had ever done before, 
and clung instinctively to the board on which I sat. 

Nothwithstanding my terrors, I frequently looked toward 
the sloop. The fragments of her mainsail, which remained 
attached to the yard and fluttered in the wind, enabled us 
to discern exactly where she lay, and showed, by their mo- 
tion, that she pitched about ina terrible manner. We oc- 
casionally heard the voice of her unfortunate commander, 
calling to us in tones of frantic derision, and by turns vocif- 
erating curses and blasphemous oaths, and singing sea-songs 
with a wild and frightful energy. I sometimes almost wished 
that the crew would make another effort to save him, but 
next moment the principle of self-preservation repressed all 
feelings of humanity, and I endeavored, by closing my ears, 
to banish the idea of his sufferings from my mind. 

After a little time the shivering canvas disappeared, and 
we heard a tumultuous roaring and bursting of billows, and 
saw an unusual sparkling of the sea about a quarter of a 
mile from us. One of the sailors cried out that the sloop 
was now on her beam-ends, and that the noise to which we 
listened was that of the waves breaking over her. We could 
sometimes perceive a large black mass heaving itself up tr- 
regularly among the flashing surges, and then disappearing 
for a few moments, and knew but too well that it was the 
hull of the vessel. At intervals a shrill and agonized voice 
uttered some exclamations, but we could not distinguish what 
they were, and then a long-drawn shriek came across the 
ocean, which suddenly grew more furiously agitated near 
the spot where the sloop lay, and in a few moments she sank 
down and a black wave formed itself out of the waters that 
had engulfed her, and swelled gloomily into a magnitude 
greater than that of the surrounding billows. 

The seamen dropped their oars as if by one impulse, and 
looked expressively at each other, without speaking a word. 
Awful forebodings of a fate similar to that of the captain 
appeared to chill every heart, and to repress the energy that 
had hitherto excited us to make unremitting exertions for 
our common safety. While we were in this state of hopeless 
inaction, the man at the helm called out that he saw a light 
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ahead. We all strained our eyes to discern it, but at the 
moment the boat was sinking down between two immense 
waves, one of which closed the prospect, and we remained 
in breathless anxiety till a rising surge elevated us above the 
level of the surrounding ocean. A light like a dazzling star 
then suddenly flashed upon our view, and joyful exclama- 
tions burst from every mouth. “That,” cried one of the 
crew, “must be the floating beacon which our captain was 
looking out for this afternoon. If we can but gain it, we'll 
be safe enough yet.” This intelligence cheered us all, and 
the men began to ply the oars with redoubled vigor, while I 
employed myself in baling out the water that sometimes 
rushed over the gunwale of the boat when a sea struck her. 

An hour’s hard rowing brought us so near the lighthouse 
that we almost ceased to apprehend any further danger; but 
it was suddenly obscured from our view, and at the same 
time a confused roaring and dashing commenced at a little 
distance, and rapidly increased in loudness. We soon per- 
ceived a tremendous billow rolling toward us. Its top, part 
of which had already broke, overhung the base, as if unwill- 
ing to burst until we were within the reach of its violence. 
The man who steered the boat brought her head to the sea, 
but all to no purpose, for the water rushed furiously over us, 
and we were completely immersed. I felt the boat swept 
from under me, and was left struggling and groping about in 
hopeless desperation for something to catch hold of. When 
nearly exhausted,I received a severe blow on the side from a 
small cask of water which the sea had forced against me. I 
immediately twined my arms round it, and, after recovering 
myself a little, began to look for the boat, and to call to my 
companions; but I could not discover any vestige of them 
or of their vessel. However, I still had a faint hope that 
they were in existence, and that the intervention of the bil- 
lows concealed them from my view. I continued to shout 
as loud as possible, for the sound of my own voice in some 
Measure relieved me from the feeling of awful and heart- 
chilling loneliness which my situation inspired; but not even 
an echo responded to my cries, and, convinced that my com- 
tades had all perished, I ceased looking for them,and pushed 
toward the beacon in the best manner I could. A long series 
of fatiguing exertions brought me close to the side of the 
vessel which contained it, and I called out loudly, in hopes 
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that those on board might hear me and come to my assist- 
ance; but no one appearing, I waited patiently till a wave 
raised me on a level with the chains, and then caught hold 
of them and succeeded in getting on board. 

As I did not see any person on deck, I went forward to 
the skylight, and looked down. Two men were seated below 
at a table; and a lamp, which was suspended above them, 
being swung backward and forward by the rolling of the 
vessel, threw its light upon their faces alternately. One 
seemed agitated with passion, and the other surveyed him 
with a scornful look. They both talked very loudly and 
used threatening gestures, but the sea made so much noise 
that I could not distinguish what was said. After a little 
time they started up, and seemed to be on the point of clos- 
ing and wrestling together, when a woman rushed through a 
small door and prevented them. I beat upon deck with my 
feet at the same time, and the attention of the whole party 
was soon transferred to the noise. One of the men immedi- 
ately came up the cabin stairs, but stopped short on seeing 
me, as if irresolute whether to advance or hasten below 
again. I approached him, and told my story in a few words, 
but, instead of making any reply, he went down to the cabin 
and began to relate to the others what he had seen. I soon 
followed him, and easily found my way into the apartment 
where they all were. They appeared to feel mingled sensa- 
tions of fear and astonishment at my presence, and it was 
some time before they entered into conversation with me or 
afforded those comforts which [ stood so much in need of, 

After I had refreshed myself with food, and been provided 
with a change of clothing, I went upon deck, and surveyed 
the singular asylum in which Providence had enabled me to 
take refuge from the fury of the storm. It did not exceed 
thirty feet long, and was very strongly built, and completely 
decked over, except at the entrance to the cabin. It hada 
thick mast at midships, with a large lantern, containing sev- 
eral burners and reflectors, on the top of it; and this could 
be lowered and hoisted up again as often as required, by 
means of ropes and pulleys. The vessel was firmly moored 
upon an extensive sand-bank, the beacon being intended to 
warn seamen to avoid a part of the ocean where many lives 
and vessels had been lost in consequence of the latter run- 
ning aground. The accommodations below-decks were nar- 
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row and of an inferior description; however, I gladly retired 
to the berth that was allotted me by my entertainers, and 
fatigue and the rocking of billows combined to lull me into 
a quiet and dreamless sleep. 

Next morning one of the men, whose name was Anger- 
stoff, came to my bedside, and called me to breakfast in a 
surly, imperious manner. The others looked coldly and dis- 
trustfully when I joined them, and I saw that they regarded 
me as an intruder and an unwelcome guest. The meal passed 
without almost any conversation, and I went upon deck 
whenever it was over. ‘The tempest of the preceding night 
had in a great measure abated, but the sea still ran very 
high, and a black mist hovered over it, through which the 
Norwegian coast, lying at eleven miles distance, could be 
dimly seen. I looked in vain for some remains of the sloop 
or boat. Nota bird enlivened the heaving expanse of waters, 
and I turned, shuddering, from the dreary scene, and asked 
Morvalden, the youngest of the men, when he thought I had 
any chance of getting ashore. “Not very soon, I’m afraid,” 
returned he. “We are visited once a month by people from 
yonder land, who are appointed to bring us a supply of pro- 
visions and other necessaries. They were here only six days 
ago, So you may count how long it will be before they return. 
Fishing-boats sometimes pass us during fine weather, but we 
won’t have much of that this moon at least.” 

No intelligence could have been more depressing to me 
than this. The idea of spending perhaps three weeks in such 
a place was almost insupportable, and the more so as I could 
not hasten my deliverance by any exertions of my own, but 
would be obliged to remain, in a state of inactive suspense, 
till good fortune or the regular course of events afforded 
me the means of getting ashore. Neither Angerstoff nor 
Morvalden seemed to sympathize with my distress, or even 
to care that I should have it in my power to leave the vessel, 
except in so far as my departure would free them from the 
expense of supporting me. They returned indistinct and 
repulsive answers to all the questions I asked, and appeared 
anxious to avoid having the least communication with me. 
During the greater part of the forenoon they employed them- 
selves in trimming the lamps and cleaning the reflectors, but 
never conversed any. I easily perceived that a mutual ani- 
mosity existed between them, but was unable to discover the 
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cause of it. Morvalden seemed to fear Angerstoff, and at 
the same time to feel a deep resentment toward him, which 
he did not dare to express. Angerstoff apparently was aware 
of this, for he behaved to his companion with the fierceness 
of determined hate, and openly thwarted him in everything. 

Marietta, the female on board, was the wife of Morvalden. 
She remained chiefly below-decks, and attended to the do- 
mestic concerns of the vessel. She was rather good-looking, 
but so reserved and forbidding in her manners that she 
formed no desirable acquisition to our party, already SO 
heartless and unsociable in its character. 

When night approached, after the lapse of a wearisome 
and monotonous day, I went on deck to see the beacon 
lighted, and continued walking backward and forward tilla 
late hour. I watched the lantern, as it swung from side to 
side and flashed upon different portions of the sea alter- 
nately, and sometimes fancied I saw men struggling among 
the billows that tumbled around, and at other times imagined 
I could discern the white sail of an approaching vessel. 
Human voices seemed to mingle with the noise of the burst- 
ing waves, and I often listened intently, almost in the ex- 
pectation of hearing articulate sounds. My mind grew sombre 
as the scene itself, and strange and fearful ideas obtruded 
themselves in rapid succession. It was dreadful to be 
chained in the middle of the deep—to be the continual sport 
of the quietless billows—to be shunned as a fatal thing by 
those who traversed the solitary ocean. ‘Though within sight 
of the shore, our situation was more dreary than if we had 
been sailing a thousand miles from it. We felt not the 
pleasure of moving forward, nor the hope of reaching 
port, nor the delights arising from favorable breezes and 
genial weather. When a billow drove us to one side, we 
were tossed back again by another; our imprisonment had 
no variety or definite termination; and the calm and the 
tempest were alike uninteresting to us. I felt as if my fate 
had already become linked with that of those who were on 
board the vessel. My hopes of being again permitted to 
mingle with mankind died away, and I anticipated long years 
of gloom and despair in the company of these repulsive per- 
sons into whose hands fate had unexpectedly consigned me. 

Angerstoff and Morvalden tended the beacon alternately 
during the night. ‘The latter had the watch while I remained 
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upon deck. His appearance and manner indicated much 
perturbation of mind, and he paced hurriedly from side to 
side, sometimes muttering to himself, and sometimes stop- 
ping suddenly to look through the skylight, as if anxious to 
discover what was going on below. He would then gaze 
intently upon the heavens, and next moment take out his 
watch and contemplate the motions of its hands, I did not 
offer to disturb these reveries, and thought myself altogether 
unobserved by him, till he suddenly advanced to the spot 
where I stood, and said in a loud whisper: “ There’s a villain 
below—a desperate villain—this is true—he is capable of 
anything—and the woman ts as bad as him.” I asked what 
proof he had of all this. “Oh, I know it,” returned he; 
“that wretch Angerstoff, whom I once thought my friend, 
has gained my wife’s affections. She has been faithless to 
me—yes, she has. They both wish I were out of the way. 
Perhaps they are now planning my destruction. What can I 
do? Itis very terrible to be shut up in such narrow limits 
with those who hate me, and to have no means of escaping 
or defending myself from their infernal machinations.” 
“Why do you not leave the beacon,” inquired I, “and aban- 
don your companion and guilty wife?” “Ah, that is im- 
possible,’” answered Morvalden; “if I went on shore, I would 
forfeit my liberty. I live here that I may escape the ven- 
geance of the law, which I once outraged for the sake of her 
who has now withdrawn her love from me. What ingrati- 
tude! Mine is indeed a terrible fate, but I must bear it. 
And shall I never again wander through the green fiells and 
climb the rocks that encircle my native place? Are the 
weary dashings of the sea and the moanings of the wind to 
fil my ears continually, all the while telling me that I am 
an exile! a hopeless despairing exile. But it won't last 
long,” cried he, catching hold of my arm; “they will murder 
me! JI am sure of it—I never go to sleep without dreaming 
that Angerstoff has pushed me overboard.” 

“Your lonely situation and inactive life dispose you to 
give way to these chimeras,” said I; “ you must endeavor to 
resist them. Perhaps things aren’t so bad as you suppose.” 
“This is not a lonely situation,” replied Morvalden, in a sol- 
emn tone. “Perhaps you will have proof of what I say 
before you leave us. Many vessels used to be lost here, and 
afew are wrecked still; and the skeletons and corpses of 
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those who have perished lie all over the sand-bank. Some- 
times at midnight I have seen crowds of human figures mov- 
ing backward and forward upon the surface of the ocean, 
almost as far as the eye could reach. [I neither knew who 
they were, nor what they did there. When watching the 
lantern alone, I often hear a number of voices talking to- 
gether, as it were, under the waves; and I twice caught the 
very words they uttered, but I cannot repeat them—they 
dwell incessantly in my memory, but my tongue refuses to 
pronounce them, or to explain to others what they meant.” 
“Do not let your senses be imposed upon by a distempered 
imagination,” said I; “there is no reality in the things you 
have told me.” “Perhaps my mind occasionally wanders a 
little, for it has a heavy burden upon it,” returned Morval- 
den. “Ihave been guilty of a dreadful crime. Many that 
now lie in the deep below us might start up and accuse me 
of what Iam just going to reveal to you. One stormy night, 
shortly after I began to take charge of this beacon, while 
watching on deck, I fell into a profound sleep. I know not 
how long it continued, but I was awakened by horrible shouts 
and cries. I started up, and instantly perceived that all the . 
lamps in the lantern were extinguished. It was very dark, 
and the sea raged furiously; but notwithstanding all this, I 
observed a ship aground on the bank, a little way from me, 
her sails fluttering in the wind, and the waves breaking over 
her with violence. Half frantic with horror, I ran down to 
the cabin for a taper, and lighted the lamps as fast as possie 
ble. The lantern, when hoisted to the top of the mast, threw 
a vivid glare on the surrounding ocean, and showed me the 
vessel disappearing among the billows. Hundreds of people 
lay gasping in the water near her. Men, women, and chil- 
dren writhed together in agonizing struggles, and uttered 
soul-harrowing cries; and their countenances, as they gradu- 
ally stiffened under the hand of death, were all turned toward 
me with glassy stare, while the lurid expression of their glis- 
tening eyes upbraided me with having been the cause of their 
untimely end. Never shall I forget these looks. They haunt 
me wherever I am—asleep and awake—night and day. I 
have kept this tale of horror secret till now, and do not know 
if I shall ever have courage to relate it again. The masts 
of the vessel projected above the surface of the sea for sev- 
eral months after she was lost, as if to keep me in recollec- 
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tion of the night in which so many human creatures perished 
in consequence of my neglect and carelessness. Would to 
God I had no memory! I sometimes think I am getting 
mad. The past and present are equally dreadful to me; and 
I dare not anticipate the future.” 

I felt a sort of superstitious dread steal over me while 
Morvalden related his story, and we continued walking the 
deck in silence till the period of his watch expired. I then 
went below, and took refuge in my berth, though I was but 
little inclined for sleep. The gloomy ideas and dark fore- 
bodings expressed by Morvalden weighed heavily upon my 
mind, without my knowing why; and my situation, which 
had at first seemed only dreary and depressing, began to 
have something indefinitely terrible in its aspect. 

Next day, when Morvalden proceeded as usual to put the 
beacon in order, he called upon Angerstoff to come and assist 
him, which the latter peremptorily refused. Morvalden then 
went down to the cabin, where his companion was, and re- 
quested to know why his orders were not obeyed. ‘ Because 
I hate trouble,” replied Angerstoff. “I am master here,” 
said Morvalden, “and have been intrusted with the direction 
of everything. Do not attempt to trifle with me.” “ Trifle 
with you!’”’ exclaimed Angerstoff, looking contemptuously. 
“No, no, Iam no trifler; and I advise you to walk up-stairs 
again, lest I prove this to your cost.” “ Why, husband,” 
cried Marietta, “I believe there are no bounds to your lazi- 
ness, You make this young man toil from morning to night, 
and take advantage of his good nature in the most shameful 
manner.” ‘‘ Peace, infamous woman!” said Morvalden; “I 
know very well why you stand up in his defence; but I'll put 
a stop to the intimacy that exists between you. Go to your 
room instantly! You are my wife, and shall obey me.” “Is 
this usage to be borne?” exclaimed Marietta. “Will no 
one step forward to protect me from his violence?” “In- 
solent fellow!" cried Angerstoilf, “don’t presume to insult 
my mistress.” “‘ Mistress!”’ repeated Morvalden. “ This to 
my face!”’ and struck himasevere blow. Angerstoff sprung 
forward, with the intention of returning it, but I got between 
them, and prevented him. Marietta then began to shed 
tears, and applauded the generosity her paramour had evinced 
in sparing her husband, who immediately went upon deck, 
without speaking a word, and resumed his work. 
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Neither of the two men seemed at all disposed for a recon- 
ciliation, and they had no intercourse during the whole day, 
except angry and revengeful looks. I frequently observed 
Marietta in deep consultation with Angerstoff, and easily 
perceived that the subject of debate had some relation to 
her injured husband, whose manner evinced much alarm and 
anxiety, although he endeavored to look calm and cheerful. 
IH{e did not make his appearance at meals, but spent all his 
time upon deck. Whenever Angerstoff accidentally passed 
him, he shrank back with an expression of dread, and intui- 
tively, as it were, caught hold of a rope, or any other object 
to which he could cling. The day proved a wretched and 
fearful one to me, for I momentarily expected that some 
terrible affray would occur on board, and that I would be 
implicated in it. I gazed upon the surrounding sea almost 
without intermission, ardently hoping that some boat might 
approach near enough to afford me an opportunity of quitting 
the horrid and dangerous abode in which I was imprisoned. 

It was Angerstoff’s watch on deck till midnight; and as I 
did not wish to have any communication with him, I remained 
below. At twelve o'clock Morvalden got up and relieved 
him, and he came down to the cabin, and soon after retired 
to his berth. Believing, from this arrangement, that they 
had no hostile intentions, I lay down in bed with composure, 
and fell asleep. It was not long before a noise overhead 
awakened me. I started up, and listened intently. The 
sound appeared to be that of two persons scuffling together, 
for a succession of irregular footsteps beat the deck, and I 
could hear violent blows given at intervals. I got out of my 
berth, and entered the cabin, where I found Marietta stand- 
ing alone, with a lamp in her hand. “Do you hear that?” 
cried I. “ Hear what ?” returned she; “I have had a dread- 
ful dream—I am all trembling.” “Is Angerstoff below ?”’ 
demanded I. “ No—yes, I mean,” said Marietta. “ Why 
do you ask that? He went up-stairs."" “ Your husbard and 
he are fighting. We must part them instantly.” “ How can 
that be?’’ answered Marietta; “ Angerstoff is asleep.” 
“Asleep! Didn’t you say he went up-stairs?" “I don’t 
know,’’ returned she; “I am hardly awake yet—let us listen 
for a moment.” 

Everything was still for a few seconds; then a voice 
shrieked out: “Ah! that knife! you are murdering me! 
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Draw it out! Nohelp! Are youdone ? Now—now—now!” 
A heavy body fell suddenly along the deck, and some words 
were spoken ina faint tone, but the roaring of the sea pre- 
vented me from hearing what they were. 

I rushed up the cabin stairs, and tried to push open the 
folding-doors at the head of them, but they resisted my ut- 
most efforts. I knocked violently and repeatedly to no pur- 
pose. “Some one is killed,” cried I. “The person who 
barred these doors on the outside is guilty.” “I know 
nothing of that,” returned Marietta. “We can’t be of any 
use now. Come here again!—how dreadfully quiet it is! 
My God!—a drop of blood has fallen through the skylight. 
What faces are yon looking down upon us? But this lamp 
is going out. We must be going through the water at a 
terrible rate—how it rushes past us! I am getting dizzy. 
Do you hear these bells ringing ? and strange voices i 

The cabin doors were suddenly burst open, and Angerstoff 
next moment appeared before us, crying out: “ Morvalden 
has fallen overboard. Throwarope to him! He will be 
drowned.” His hands and dress were marked with blood, 
and he had a frightful look of horror and confusion. “ You 
area murderer!’”’ exclaimed I, almost involuntarily. “ How 
do you know that?" said he, staggering back; “I’m sure 
you never saw ” “Hush, hush,” cried Marietta to him; 
“you aremad? Speak again! What frightens you? Why 
don’t you run and help Morvalden?” “Has anything hap- 
pened to him?” inquired Angerstoff, with a gaze of con- 
sternation. ‘* You told us he had fallen overboard,” returned 
Marietta; “must my husband perish?” “Give me some 
water to wash my hands,” said Angerstoff, growing deadly 
pale, and catching hold of the table for support. 

I now hastened upon deck, but Morvalden was not there. 
Ithen went to the side of the vessel, and put my hands on 
the gunwale while I leaned over and looked downward. 
On taking them off, I found them marked with blood. I 
grew sick at heart, and began to identify myself with Anger- 
Stoff the murderer. The sea, the beacon, and the sky ap- 
peared of a sanguine hue; and I thought I heard the dying 
exclamations of Morvalden sounding a hundred fathom below 
me, and echoing through the caverns of the deep. I ad- 
vanced to the cabin door, intending to descend the stairs, 
but found that some one had fastened it firmly on the inside. 
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I felt convinced that I was intentionally shut out, and a cold 
shuddering pervaded my frame. I covered my face with 
my hands, not daring to look around; for it seemed as if I 
was excluded from the company of the living, and doomed 
to be the associate of the spirits of drowned and murdered 
men. After a little time I began to walk hastily backward 
and forward; but the light of the lantern happened to flash 
on a Stream of blood that ran along the deck, and I could 
not summon up resolution to pass the spot where it was a 
second time. The sky looked black and threatening—the 
sea had a fierceness in its sound and motions—and the wind 
swept over its bosom with melancholy sighs. Everything 
was sombre and ominous; and I looked in vain for some ob- 
ject that would, by its soothing aspect, remove the dark im- 
pressions which crowded upon my mind. 

While standing near the bows of the vessel, I saw a hand 
and arm rise slowly behind the stern, and wave from side to 
side. I started back as far as I could go in horrible affright, 
and looked again, expecting to behold the entire spectral 
figure of which I supposed they formed a part. But nothing 
more was visible. I struck my eyes till the light flashed from 
them, in hopes that my senses had been imposed upon by 
distempered vision. However, it was in vain, for the hand 
still motioned me to advance, and I rushed forward with 
wild desperation, and caught hold of it. I was pulled along 
a little way notwithstanding the resistance I made, and soon 
discovered a man stretched along the stern-cable, and cling- 
ing to it in a convulsive manner. It was Morvalden. He 
raised his head feebly and said something, but I could only 
distinguish the words “ murdered—overboard—reached this 
rope—terrible death.”” I stretched out my arms to support 
him, but at that moment the vessel plunged violently and 
he was shaken off the cable and dropped in the waves. He 
floated for an instant, and then disappeared under the keel. 

I seized the first rope I could find, and threw one end of 
it over the stern, and likewise flung some planks into the 
sea, thinking that the unfortunate Morvalden might still re- 
tain strength enough to catch hold of them if they came 
within his reach. I continued on the watch for a consider- 
able time, but at last abandoned all hopes of saving him, 
and made another attempt to get down to the cabin. The 
doors were now unfastened, and I opened them without any 
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difficulty. The first thing I saw on going below was An- 
gerstoff stretched along the floor, and fast asleep. His tor- 
pid look, flushed countenance, and uneasy respiration con- 
vinced me that he had taken a large quantity of ardent spirits. 
Marietta was in her own apartment. Even the presence of 
a murderer appeared less terrible than the frightful solitari- 
ness of the deck, and I lay down upon a bench, determining 
to spend the remainder of the night there. The lamp that 
hung from the roof soon weut out, and left me in total dark- 
ness. Imagination began to conjure up a thousand appalling 
forms, and the voice of Angerstoff, speaking in his sleep, 
filled my ears at intervals—“ Hoist up the beacon!—the 
lamps won’t burn—horrible!—they contain blood instead of 
oil. Is that a boat coming? Yes, yes, I hear the oars. 
Damnation !—why is that corpse so long of sinking ?—if it 
doesn’t go down soon, they'll find me out. How terribly the 
wind blows!—we are driving ashore. See! see! Morvalden 
is swimming after us—how he writhes in the water!” Mari- 
etta now rushed from her room, with a light in her hand, and 
seizing Angerstoff by the arm tried to awake him. He soon 
rose up with chattering teeth and shivering limbs, and was 
on the point of speaking, but she prevented him, and he 
staggered away to his berth, and lay down in it. 

Next morning, when I went upon deck, after a short and 
perturbed sleep, I found Marietta dashing water over it, that 
she might efface all vestige of the transactions of the preced- 
ing night. Angerstoff did not make his appearance till noon, 
and his looks were ghastly and agonized. Heseemed stupe- 
fed with horror, and sometimes entirely lost all perception 
of the things around him for a considerable time. He sud- 
denly came close up to me, and demanded, with a bold air, 
but quivering voice, what I had meant by calling him a mur- 
derer, “Why, that you are one,” replied I, after a pause. 

“ Beware what you say,”’ returned he, fiercely, “ you cannot 
escape my power now—I tell you, sir, Morvalden fell over- 
board.” “Whence, then, came that blood that covered the 

deck ?” inquired I. He grew pale, and then cried; “ You 
\e—you lie infernally—there was none!” “I saw it,” said 
1; “I saw Morvalden himself—long after midnight. He 
Was clinging to the stern-cable, and said ” “Ha, ha, 
ha—devils!—curses!’’ exclaimed Angerstoff. “ Did you hear 
me dreaming? I was mad last night. Come, come, come! 
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We shall tend the beacon together—let us make friends, 
and don’t be afraid, for you’ll find me a good fellow in the 
end.” He now forcibly shook hands with me, and then 
hurried down to the cabin. 

In the afternoon, while sitting on deck, I discerned a boat 
far off, but I determined to conceal this from Angerstoff and 
Marietta, lest they should use some means to prevent its ap- 
- proach. I walked carelessly about, casting a glance upon 
the sea occasionally, and meditating how I could best take 
advantage of the means of deliverance which I had in pros- 
pect. After the lapse of an hour, the boat was not more than 
half a mile distant from us, but she suddenly changed her 
course, and bore away toward the shore. I immediately 
shouted, and waved a handkerchief over my head, as signals 
for her to return. Angerstoff rushed from the cabin, and 
seized my arm, threatening at the same time to push me 
overboard if I attempted to hail her again. I disengaged 
myself from his grasp, and dashed him violently from me. 
The noise brought Marietta upon deck, who immediately 
perceived the cause of the affray, and cried: “ Does the wretch 
mean to make his escape ? For God's sake, prevent the possi- 
bility of that!” “Yes, yes,’”’ returned Angerstoff; “he never 
shall leave the vessel. He had as well take care, lest I do 
to him what I did to——” “To Morvalden, I suppose you 
mean,” said I. “Well, well, speak it out,” replied he, fero- 
ciously; “there is no one here to listen to your damnable 
falsehoods, and I'll not be fool enough to give you an op- 
portunity of uttering them elsewhere. I'll strangle you the 
next time you tell these lies about “Come,” inter- 
rupted Marietta, “don’t be uneasy—the boat will soon be 
far enough away. If he wants to give you the slip, he must 
leap overboard.” 

I was irritated and disappointed beyond measure at the 
failure of the plan of escape I had formed, but thought it 
most prudent to conceal my feelings. I now perceived the 
rashness and bad consequences of my bold assertions re- 
specting the murder of Morvalden; for Angerstoff evidently 
thought that his personal safety, and even his life, would be 
endangered if I ever found an opportunity of accusing and 
giving evidence against him. All my motions were now 
watched with double vigilance. Marietta and her para- 
mour kept upon deck by turns during the whole day, and the 
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latter looked over the surrounding ocean, through a glass, 
at intervals, to discover if any boat or vessel was approach- 
ing us. He often muttered threats as he walked past me, 
and more than once seemed waiting for an opportunity to 
push me overboard. Marietta and he frequently whispered 
together, and I always imagined I heard my name mentioned 
in the course of these conversations. 

I now felt completely miserable, being satisfied that An- 
gerstoff was bent upon my destruction. I wandered, in a 
state of fearful circumspection, from one part of the vessel 
to the other, not knowing how to secure myself from his de- 
signs, Every time he approached me, my heart palpitated 
dreadfully; and when night came on I was agonized with 
terror, and could not remain in one spot, but hurried back- 
ward and forward between the cabin and the deck, looking 
wildly from side to side, and momentarily expecting to feel 
a cold knife entering my vitals. My forehead began to burn 
and my eyes dazzled; I became acutely sensitive, and the 
slightest murmur or the faintest breath of wind set my 
whole frame in a state of uncontrollable vibration. At first 
I sometimes thought of throwing myself into the sea; but I 
soon acquired such an intense feeling of existence that the 
mere idea of death was horrible to me. 

Shortly after midnight I lay down in my berth, almost ex- 
hausted by the harrowing emotions that had careered through 
my mind during the past day. I felt a strong desire to sleep, 
yet dared not indulge myself; soul and body seemed at war. 
Every noise excited my imagination, and scarcely a minute 
passed in the course of which I did not start up and look 
around. Angerstoff paced the deck overhead, and when the 
sound of his footsteps accidentally ceased at any time, I grew 
deadly sick at heart, expecting that he was silently coming 
to murder me. A length I thought I heard some one near 
my bed—I sprung from it, and, having seized a bar of iron 
that lay on the floor, rushed into the cabin. I found An- 
gerstoff there, who started back when he saw me, and said: 
“What is the matter? Did you think that—I want you to 
watch the beacon, that I may have some rest. Follow me 
upon deck, and I will give you directions about it.” I hesi- 
_tated a moment, and then went up the gangway stairs behind 
him. We walked forward to the mast together, and he 
showed how I was to lower the lantern when any of the 
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lamps happened to go out, and, bidding me beware of sleep, 
returned to the cabin. Most of my fears forsook me the 
moment he disappeared. I felt nearly as happy as if I had 
been set at liberty, and, for a time, forgot that my situation 
had anything painful or alarming connected with it. Anger- 
stoff resumed his station in about three hours, and I again 
took refuge in my berth, where I enjoyed a short but undis- 
turbed slumber. 

Next day, while I was walking the deck and anxiously 
surveying the expanse of ocean around, Angerstoff requested 
me to come down to the cabin. I obeyed his summons, and 
found him there. He gave me a book, saying it was very 
entertaining, and would serve to amuse me during my idle 
hours; and then went above, shutting the door carefully be- 
hind him. I was struck with his behavior, but felt no alarm, 
for Marietta sat at work near me, apparently unconscious of 
what had passed. I began to peruse the volume I held in 
my hand, and found it so interesting that I paid little atten- 
tion to anything else, till the dashing of oars struck my ear. 
I sprang from my chair, with the intention of hastening upon 
deck, but Marietta stopped me, saying: “It is of no use—the 
gangway doors are fastened.”” Notwithstanding this infor- 
mation, I made an attempt to open them, but could not suc- 
ceed. I was now convinced, by the percussion against the 
vessel, that a boat lay alongside, and I heard a strange voice 
addressing Angerstoff. Fired with the idea of deliverance, 
I leaped upon a table which stood in the middle of the cabin, 
and tried to push off the skylight, but was suddenly stunned 
by a violent blow on the back of my head. I staggered back 
and looked round, Marietta stood close behind me, brand- 
ishing an axe, as if in the act of repeating the stroke. Her 
face was flushed with rage, and, having seized my arm, she 
cried: “Come down instantly, accursed villain! I know you 
want to betray us; but may we all goto the bottom if you 
find a chance of doing so!" I struggled to free myself from 
her grasp, but, being in a state of dizziness and confusion, I 
was unable to effect this, and she soon pulled me to the 
ground. At that moment, Angerstoff hurriedly entered the 
cabin, exclaiming: “ What noise is this? Oh, just as I ex- 
pected! Has that devil—that spy—been trying to get above 
boards? Why haven't I the heart to despatch him at once ? 
But there’s notime now. The people are waiting— Marietta, 
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come and lend a hand.” They now forced me down upon 
the floor, and bound me to an tron ring that was fixed in it. 
This being done, Angerstoff directed his female accomplice 
to prevent me from speaking, and went upon deck again. 

While in this state of bondage, I heard distinctly all that 
passed without. Some one asked Angerstoff how Morvalden 
did. “ Well, quite well,” replied the former; “ but he's be- 
low, and so sick that he can't see any person.” “Strange 
enough,” said the first speaker, laughing. “Is he ill and in 
good health at the same time ? He had as well be overboard 
as in that condition.” “Overboard!” repeated Angerstoff; 
““what!—how do you mean ?—all false!—but listen to me. 
Are there any news stirring ashore?” “Why,” said the 
stranger, “the chief talk there just now is about a curious 
thing that happened this morning. A dead man was found 
upon the beach, and they suspect, from the wounds on his 
body, that he hasn't got fair play. They are making a great 
noise about it, and Government means to send out a boat, 
with an officer on board, who is to visit all the shipping round 
this, that he may ascertain if any of them has lost a man 
lately. ’’Tis a dark business; but they’ll get to the bottom 
of it, I warrant ye. Why, you look as pale as if you knew 
more about this matter than you choose to tell.” “No, no, 
no,” returned Angerstoff; “I never hear of a murder but I 
think of a friend of mine who—but I won't detain you, for 
the sea is getting up—we’ll have a blowy night, I’m afraid.” 
“So you don’t want any fish to-day ?” cried the stranger; 
“then I’ll be off—good-morning, good-morning. I suppose 
you'll have the government boat alongside by and by.” I 
now heard the sound of oars, and supposed, from the con- 
versation having ceased, that the fishermen had departed. 
Angerstoff came down to the cabin soon after, and released 
me without speaking a word. 

Marietta then approached him, and, taking hold of his 
atm, said, ““Do you believe what that man has told you?” 
“ Yes, by the eternal hell!” cried he, vehemently; “I suspect 
I will find the truth of it soon enough.” ‘My God!” ex- 
Claimed she, “what is to become of us? How dreadful! 
We are chained here, and cannot escape.” ‘‘ Escape what ?” 
interrupted Angerstoff; “girl, you have lost your senses. 
Why should we fear the officers of justice? Keep a guard 
Over your tongue.”’ “Oh,” returned Marietta, “I talk with- 
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out thinking, or understanding my own words; but come 
upon deck, and let me speak with you there.” They now 
went up the gangway stairs together, and continued in deep 
conversation for some time. 

Angerstoff gradually became more agitated as the day 
advanced. He watched upon deck almost without inter- 
mission, and seemed irresolute what to do, sometimes sitting 
down composedly, and at other times hurrying backward 
and forward with clenched hands and bloodless cheeks. 
The wind blew pretty fresh from the shore, and there was a 
heavy swell; and I supposed, from the anxious looks with 
which he contemplated the sky, that he hoped the threaten- 
ing aspect of the weather would prevent the government 
boat from putting out to sea. He kept his glass constantly 
in his hand, and surveyed the ocean in all directions. 

At length he suddenly dashed the instrument away, and 
exclaimed, “ God help us! they are coming now!” Marietta, 
on hearing this, ran wildly toward him, and put her hands in 
his, but he pushed her to one side, and began to pace the 
deck, apparently in deep thought. After a little time, he 
started, and cried, “I have it now! It's the only plan—I'll 
manage the business—yes, yes—I’ll cut the cables, and off 
we'll go—that’s settled!’’ He then seized an axe, and first 
divided the hawser at the bows, and afterward the one at- 
tached to the stern. 

The vessel immediately began to drift away, and having 
no sails or helm to steady her, rolled with such violence that 
I was dashed from side to side several times. She often 
swung over so much that I thought she would not regain the 
upright position, and Angerstoff all the while unconsciously 
strengthened this belief by exclaiming: “She will capsize! 
shift the ballast, or we must go to the bottom!” In the 
midst of this I kept my station upon deck, intently watch- 
ing the boat which was still several miles distant. I waited 
in fearful expectation, thinking that every new wave against 
which we were impelled would burst upon our vessel and 
overwhelm us, while our pursuers were too far off to afford 
any assistance. The idea of perishing when on the point of 
being saved was inexpressibly agonizing. 

As the day advanced, the hopes I had entertained of the 
boat making up with us gradually diminished. The wind 
blew violently, and we drifted along at a rapid rate, and the 
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weather grew so hazy that our pursuers soon became quite 
undistinguishable. Marietta and Angerstoff appeared to be 
stupefied with terror. They stood motionless, holding firmly 
by the bulwarks of the vessel; and though the waves fre- 
quently broke over the deck and rushed down the gangway, 
they did not offer to shut the companion door, which would 
have remained open had I not closed it. The tempest, 
gloom, and danger that thickened around us neither elicited 
from them any expressions of mutual regard nor seemed to 
produce the slightest sympathetic emotion in their bosoms. 
They gazed sternly at each other and at me, and, every time 
the vessel rolled, clung with convulsive eagerness to what- 
ever lay within their reach. 

About sunset our attention was attracted by a dreadful 
roaring, which evidently did not proceed from the waves 
around us; but, the atmosphere being very hazy, we were 
unable to ascertain the cause of it fora longtime. At length 
we distinguished a range of high cliffs, against which the sea 
beat with terrible fury. Whenever the surge broke upon 
them, large jets of foam started up toa great height, and 
flashed angrily over their black and rugged surfaces, while 
the wind moaned and whistled with fearful caprice among 
the projecting points of rock. A dense mist covered the 
upper part of the cliffs, and prevented us from seeing if there 
were any houses upon their summits, though this point ap- 
peared of little importance, for we drifted toward the shore 
so fast that immediate death seemed inevitable. 

We soon felt ouf vessel bound twice against the sand, and 
ina little time after a heavy sea carried her up the beach, 
where she remained imbedded and hard aground. During 
the ebb of the waves there was not more than two feet of 
water round her bows. I immediately perceived this, and, 
watching a favorable opportunity, swung myself down to the 
beach by means of part of the cable that projected through 
the hawse-hole. I began to run toward the cliffs the moment 
my feet touched the ground, and Angerstoff attempted to 
fol low me, that he might prevent my escape; but, while in 
the act of descending from the vessel, the sea flowed in with 
such violence that he was obliged to spring on board again 
to save himself from being overwhelmed by its waters. 

I hurried on and began to climb up the rocks, which were 
very steep and slippery; but I soon grew breathless from 
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fatigue, and found it necessary to stop. It was now almost 
dark, and when I looked around, I neither saw anything 
distinctly nor could form the least idea how far I had still 
to ascend before I reached the top of the cliffs. I knew not 
which way to turn my steps, and remained irresolute, till the 
barking of a dog faintly struck my ear. I joyfully followed 
the sound, and, after an hour of perilous exertion, discovered 
a light at some distance, which I soon found to proceed from 
the window of a small hut. 

After I had knocked repeatedly, the door was opened by 
an old man, with a lamp in his hand. He started back on 
seeing me, for my dress was wet and disordered, my face 
and hands had been wounded while scrambling among the 
rocks, and fatigue and terror had given me a wan and agi- 
tated look. I entered the house, the inmates of which were 
a woman and a boy, and, having seated myself near the fire, 
related to my host all that had occurred on board the float- 
ing beacon, and then requested him to accompany me down 
to the beach, that we might search for Angerstoff and Mari- 
etta. “No, no,” cried he; “that is impossible. Hear how 
the storm rages! Worlds would not induce me to have any 
communication with murderers. It would be impious to 
attempt it on sucha night asthis. The Almighty is surely 
punishing them now! Come here and look out.” 

I followed him to the door, but the moment he opened it 
the wind extinguished the lamp. Total darkness prevailed 
without, and a chaos of rushing, bursting, and moaning 
sounds swelled upon the ear with irregular loudness. The 
blast swept round the hut in violent eddyings, and we felt 
the chilly spray of the sea driving upon our faces at inter- 
vals. I shuddered, and the old man closed the door and 
then resumed his seat near the fire. 

My entertainer made a bed for me upon the floor, but the 
noise of the tempest and the anxiety I felt about the fate of 
Angerstoff and Marietta kept me awake the greater part of 
the night. Soon after dawn my host accompanied me down 
to the beach. We found the wreck of the floating beacon, 
but were unable to discover any traces of the guilty pair 
whom I had left on board of It. 
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A Sensible Woman 


She’s putting the washboard 
where it'll do some good. She 
has suffered with it long 
enough ; broken her back over 
it, rubbed the clothes to pieces 
on it, wasted half her time with it. 
But now she knows better. 
Now she’s using Pearline—and 
when a woman uses Pearline, 
the only way to use the wash- 
board is in the kitchen fire. 
There’s no more hard work, no 
more ruinous rubbing, but there’s washing that’s easy and 
economical and safe. 
Millions of women are just as sensible as this one. Are you? 


Sen Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” of 
‘the same as Pearli e.” IT'S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if 


° our grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, do the hones 
it Back hinge feed it back. ag JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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Non-Alcoholic. Strictly a Temperance Drink. 


A perfect summer beverage prepared after our own 
special formula, from the waters of the famous ‘ Manitou” 
effervescent springs, with an absolutely pure ginger extract 
obtained direct from the root. The sale of this article is 
increasing very rapidly on its merits. It is superior to the 
ordinary ginger. Also for all purposes that that article 1s 
used for. Try the “Manitou” ginger champagne once, and 
you will use it always. Unexcelled for Family, Club, Restaurant and Bar Uses. 
Consumers Suppiitéo sy Druccists ano Grocery Deacerns EVERYWHERE. 


Circulars sent on application te 


THE MANITOU MINERAL WATER CO., Manitou, Colo. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A story by A. G. Canfield, of Benton, Louisiana, called ‘* The Governor’s 
Daughter” has been selected as the winner of Prize Competition No, 6. 
This tale of ‘* Pre-Revolutionary Days” will be published in the November 
issue of Short Stories. For other announcements and information regarding 
subscriptions and prize offers, see advertising pages. 


THE PALACE OF POVERTY 
By L. H. Bickrorp 


This powerful and imaginative sketch, with its curious suggestion of a 
commercial use for hypnotism, and sombre illustrations of the never-dying 
thirst for gold, is the winner of prize No. 5 offered by Short Stories. 


Gray and ragged, with its sun-browned snowbanks fast 
tinting to purple under the August glare, there stood a 
mountain, 

It was a king of mountains, silent and sombre. The lesser 
peaks, with abrupt, sharp points, surrounded it like a bay- 
oneted army, and from these mountain-princes sloped the 
plateaus and foothills, emerging finally into valleys. 

On the gray peak was a goblin—faded, small, fantastic, 
yellow, and wicked. The pines rattled with anger when he 
leaped among their branches and threw down the cones. The 
rocks slid away defiantly from beneath his tiny feet when he 
scrambled over them. Only the west wind, carrying its salt 
breezes from the Pacific, lingered to hear him chatter, and 
bear his idle words on toward the east. 

And one day, when the west wind rested on the gray peak, 
the goblin whispered one word. 

It was, ‘ Gold.”’ 

“Gold,” laughed the west wind as it turned to fly, “ gold, 
gold, gold.” 
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The prince-peaks heard it, and muttered it within them- 
selves. 

The pine-trees swayed to the music of the words. The 
valley grasses rustled it in their dry language. 

On went the west wind, into the east, pausing a moment 
on the village church or on the banking-houses of the city. 

“Gold,” it said. 

Into the hot tenements it flew, brushing the faces of the 
men who lay, exhausted from work, gasping in their sleep. 

“Gold,” it whispered. And they turned and smiled. 

“Gold,” it breathed to the night prowler. His eyes glit- 
tered. | 

“Gold,” it shrieked to the miser. He laughed. 

And it hurried on. 

When the days had passed, there came toward the gray 
peak from over the dry plains, irregular lines, toilingly, 
slowly, tediously, hundreds of men. 

When they saw the mountains, their faces grew round with 
anticipation. 

Thousands of men; how they hurried and fought! 

Finally they scattered up the foothills and plateaus; then 
to the prince-peaks; then to the king. And those who 
touched the gray rocks were of men no more. 

“Why did they come?” asked a crag eagle. 

The yellow goblin chuckled. 

“Gold,” he said. 


It was a wild thorn-grown portion of a forest in the Sangre 
de Cristo range of the Rocky Mountains. The timber here 
shows the marks of time. It is old and brown, and coming 
out of its second life. The young trees are awed in its pres- 
ence, and do not grow. They hope, some day, it may die 
out entirely, and leave nothing but the skeletons to creak 
and rock with the snow wind. Then they, the young shoots, 
will thrive, and be of the proud race of trees that preceded 
them, and smiled with the summer and shrieked with the 
winter; but now they respect the old age; it cannot be for 
long; they are content to wait. 

We see here, late in the afternoon of an October day, 
a young man who has lost his way. His journey has been 
long. The cactus, which through the valleys pushes its 
green-wart up from the dry, red-dusted earth, concealing be- 
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neath its silk wealth of blossoms the thorng that sting, has 
left its prickly stems upon even the rough leather of his top- 
boots. The brittle pines have scarred his smooth, healthy 
face. His coat of corduroy has jagged pieces absent, left 
on the out-crop rocks through which he scrambled. His 
hemlock stock, notched with the victories of mountain climb- 
ing, is dusty-white. | 

Through the stunted berry-bushes and damp, tall weeds 
he at last pushed his way intoaclearing. A spring of water, 
up-shining through which was the chalcopyrite from the 
bottom, greeted him with itssoft bubbling. A patch of sun- 
light silvered a little field of cactus and sunflowers and wilted 
bluebells. 

The young man sank down to rest in the forest Eden. 
Leaning over the spring he fashioned with his hands a cup, 
dipped them into the mineral-charged water, and drank a 
satisfying draught. Uplifting his eyes he looked into other 
eyes—small, greenish ones, the pupils of which dilated and 
contracted, and seemed to dance and change like kaleido- 
scopic glass. 

The eyes of a snake. 7 

Strangely, too, eyes with a weird touch of pleading, as 
though they were human. 

“Mio Dios—he will strike.” 

So thought the young man, and much more. One hasa 
vast number of thoughts in times like this. Of what does 
the murderer think when the French have bound him to the 
guillotine ? Of what thinks the Mexican when led to be 
shot? What the criminal when the Americans have tied 
him to the fatal chair or placed him upon the gallows ? 

The past? The future? That eventful past. That fu- 
ture which may be so little or become so great. He thinks 
of both—of everything. 

But at last the young man considered, It is pitiful to die. 
He quickly averted his eyes and sprang erect, seizing his 
stock. - 

The snake did not move. 

He raised the stick to strike, and looked into the eyes 
again; they seemed to tell him something. It was: Do not 
kill; you see I am helpless; I am not here to harm. 

He glanced along the body of the reptile, a body mottled 
with black and yellow that shimmered where the sun lighted 
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it. Across the bulging neck a heavy load of stone, dislodged 
from a boulder near the spring, had fallen. It was one of 
the oddities of nature, perhaps, that this should occur in so 
freakish a way. The snake had struggled to free itself. It 
had attempted to turn. There was no escape. From out 
the cruel mouth the needle-tongue came quickly, and as 
quickly retreated. 

So, for the time, the young man remained inactive. 

“The body is unsightly; the head would seem wicked; 
the tongue inspires me with terror; but—the eyes, Mio Dios 
—ah, those eyes. They are human.” 

The priest with the black robe and the holy face; he of 
the quaint chapel of mud at Chihuahua, once—so long ago 
now—what had he said ? 

“Help thou the weak; help thou those who are in need 
anddistress. Inallthy ways, my son, keep thou this advice. ”’ 

But a reptile ? 

Yet, why not? 

He pushed his stock under the heavy gray prison bar and 
sent it clumsily rolling sideways, down the mound. 

For an instant the snake did not move; then it slowly, as 
with pain, raised its ugly head and looked at its rescuer. 
With a swift, wriggling motion, it ran around the spring and 
to an opening in the bushes, when it paused and turned to 
look back. The young man watched it, his staff once more 
raised to strike. The snake, turning, crawled to the watcher, 
lifted its head, and again returned to the bush opening. 

“ Follow,” it seemed to urge. 

The man stepped forward. The snake crept on like a live 
ribbon, raising its head at intervals to turn toward the res- 
cuer, who followed now with an irresistible confidence in the 
leader. 

“It will show me the road,” thought the traveller. ‘“‘ At 
last I shall be out of the forest.” 

The path now was well defined, and with it the reptile was 
evidently familiar. There were curious turnings everywhere. 
Perhaps a half-hour passed ere the snake stopped. When 
it did so, the young man noticed that he was standing on a 
gray-rocked knoll. Below him were the woods, and, beyond, 
the sage-covered valley. Above, and on a flat-top hill of 
prominence, stretched a wide, narrow building. From its 
interior came the sounds of buzzing wheels and beltings, the 
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clanging of bells, the steady swish of iron ropes. Outside, 
in narrow bins, brown-clothed men threw great lumps of 
crumbling, damp earth from one pile to another. Others, 
pushing wheelbarrows, or small cars, tramped out and in, 
traversing narrow planking and miniature tracks. 

“A mine!” exclaimed the young man. “Then there are 
cabins near. Here I may rest until to-morrow.” 

By this time the snake had started to climb the hill, but 
waited, after a short distance, for the traveller to follow. 
Perceiving this, and with some surprise, for he had supposed 
the snake, having led him toa proper shelter or path from 
the woods, would immediately desert him; the young man 
quickly stepped forward and was soon ascending a beaten 
but crooked path. 

Half the distance covered, he suddenly stopped. He was 
conscious of a terrible weakness throughout his body. It 
was a result of horror. The sides of the pathway were lined 
with skeletons—the skeletons of human beings. 

Wherever he would look, came from all sides the ghastly, 
absent-eyed shapes of heads—heads without flesh. There 
were fields of them. They covered the hillside as far as he 
could see. . 

And above hummed the machinery. 

The snake crawled back to him and raised its bruised 
head. Again the little eyes sought his in their half-human 
way, and still seemed to insist that he continue. After a 
while, partly freeing himself from the ghastly spell, he slowly 
walked ahead; closing his eyes at intervals to shut out the 
field of white death along the pathway. 

They had reached the mine, and were in the midst of the 
human hive with its busy life. The great belts rolled and 
swished. The bells jarred out in the late afternoon quiet. 
Men were here—everywhere. They moved steadily and like 
puppets that had been wound up. They did not speak. 
They did not laugh. They simply moved. 

Ah, Holy Mother, what faces! 

Drawn and yellow with toil; lines and wrinkles every- 
where. Parchment flesh clinging to the bones of the cheeks, 
and scant hair outgrowing from under the miners’ caps. 

Such eyes. 

No soul. Only a dull look, as though the brain had 
ceased to work, while yet the body persisted in its labor. 
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The young man thought of the white field. 

“From here—to there,” he said; “but from where to 
here?” 

He paused to note these mechanical beings at their work. 
Men they appeared in stature and in flesh. He spoke to one 
or two; there was no answer—no evidence that he had heard. 
His horror slowly overcome, curiosity arose. He plucked a 
man by the sleeve; there was'no response. He seized the | 
flesh of the arm and quickly pressed it with his hands; it 
yielded, firm and naturally, as flesh will, but the person thus 
approached did not even turn to look at him who had made 
so bold. He seemed not to experience the touch. Again 
the snake crawled to the traveller’s feet and raised its head; 
then it disappeared through an open door leading into a room 
at an end of the big building. The young man quickly fol- 
lowed. A door closed suddenly behind him, and he stood 
within a dim apartment, as dark and luxurious in arrange- 
ments as some old Mexican castle. He seemed to have 
stepped into the gorgeous chamber of a grandee of those old 
Spanish days—the days of peace, before Cerro Gordo and 
the cold butcheries of the North. Before him, seated at an 
ancient table, he saw an old man; odd in dress, a dark, 
thick robe hanging from the small shoulders—shrewd of eye, 
nervous in action, and wrinkled with age. Around his neck 
the cobra had curled itself and caressed his cheeks with its 
mottled head. 

“Sefior is welcome,” said the old man, and he addressed 
the newcomer in pure, soft Spanish. ‘And again welcome 
because you are of my owncountry. Is it not so—Mexico ?” 

“Si, sefior; from Morelos.” 

“ Ah—the sugar plantations. It is long since I have seen 
them,” 

He asked, with an eagerness every intelligent Mexican 
possesses who has been absent from his country long, of 
affairs of the people, of politics, finances, and of the indus- 
tries. It was not long ere he was enjoying delightful com- 
panionship with his young guest, over an admirable cup of 
the blackest of coffee. And how fascinating was this old 
man! You have seen those from whom you shrank on first 
meeting, only to admire and become vastly interested after 
you knew them—after the ice was broken, as the North 
Americans say. 
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Such a one was he. 

And, in addition, mystifying. There is always a charm 
in mystery. 

“You have done me a great service,” he said, when the 
coffee had been finished; he patted the head of the cobra in 
an affectionate way as he spoke, and the reptile ran its 
forked tongue in and out, with a lazy delight. “It was, I 
judge, a service that required a little courage on your part.” 

“IT will acknowledge that I hesitated,” replied the young 
man; “but humanity came to the rescue, even of a snake.” 

“You have saved to me my best friend—my only com- 
panion.” 

“Your only companion—surely, sefor 





He paused. 

“Ah, you refer to those—those outside.” For a moment 
he seemed to hesitate, as though weighing in his mind some 
problem. “Yet why not?” he muttered; “to him—a coun- 


tryman, and one, too, who has done me so great a favor. 
Those men, sefior, are not my companions; they are my 
slaves. They dig for my silver and gold. Some day, 
when they have dug enough, I shall set them free and go 
away.” 

“Slaves, sefior, in the United States? The govern- 
ment 7 

“Does not permit it? Ah, gue. Look at their factories 
and their mills; are they not filled with slaves? Down in 
their mines? Slaves. On their railways, in their printing- 
- offices? Slaves, slaves, slaves.” 

“ But they receive - 

“Money? A little, perhaps. No pleasures withit. Noth- 
ing but added toil. I pay no money, yet my slaves are al- 
ways happy—even at their work—for they know not that it 
is work. It is a pleasure.” 

The young man thought of the yellow faces, the gaunt 
forms, the dull eyes, and the mechanical movement of arms 
and legs. 

“ Pleasure,” he murmured, with a shiver; “strange pleas- 
ure,” 

“These North Americans,” continued the old man, “they 
write of the labor problem; they tell of a Utopia; they 
clamor for the betterment of their toiling classes. I have 
solved it all.’’ 
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“ Sefior will pardon me—I cannot believe it. Your slaves 
—are they men?” 

“Decidedly. Asmuchas youarea man. Three hundred 
of flesh and blood and bone and muscle—and they are mine. 
Here you see no strikes, no threats, no labor meetings, no 
holidays, no nights; nothing but work. True, some of them 
will die; that cannot be provided against; I wish it could, 
foram I not myself aging? But as for the labor—they call 
it a ‘problem,’ do they not, those North Americans? I have 
solved it by science.”’ 

“It is, then, a science that mystifies, sefior.” 

“Mystifies you, perhaps. See.” 

He flung open the door. ‘Through the roomy shaft-house 
tramped these beings with their barrows, sacks, and tools; 
a clock could not have been better regulated. ‘‘ You ob- 
serve they do not stop to gossip nortorest. It is so with 
them at all times—night and day. I have a market; they 
supply it. The revenues are mine, not theirs, and yet they 
are happy.” And he closed the door to his bee-hive. 

“Sefior, your discourse is still mysterious.” 

“Your pardon. I will endeavor to come to the point of 
my story. I see that you believe these people are all suffer- 
ing; this is not true. ‘They are enjoying life at its best—a 
life of the imagination; a life created for them. They take 
no note of time, but live, each one alone, in the pleasures 
they believe they are enjoying. An instance: One near the 
door, who passed with the wheelbarrow. Night and day, like 
a toy wound up, he walks backward and forward at his work; 
there is no exhaustion; he believes each barrowful of earth 
to be so much coined gold, which he hauls away to store. 
Some day, he thinks, he will use it. But is it not a greater 
pleasure to add to his wealth constantly, since it causes no 
fatigue and affords him such delight ?” 

And so it is with all—the men who dig fancy they see 
great slabs of gold fall down beside them—their gold. Those 
who hoist the buckets, those who turn the wheels, those who 
sort and crush the ore—all fondle and caress what they be- 
lieve to be precious; and thus they supply my market.” 

‘The young man arose from the table. His eyes were wide 
with horror. For a moment he could not speak. 

“]T understand you now, sefor,” he said after atime. “It 


is——_"’ 
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“Hypnotism ?”” The old man laughed. “Some would 
Call it that, There is such a power, I am aware; but as you 
understand it, it amounts to nothing. Yet, if you choose, 
yOu may call it that. My term is science, but it is a science 
I cannot explain to you. These people obey me. I say: 
“You may become rich; go and mine gold,’ and so they do. 
I say, ‘You have eaten,’ or, ‘You have slept,’ and they con- 
tinue refreshed.” 

“Surely, sefior, you do not deny them food and rest? It 
Would be preposterous not to; with nothing to feed their 
Muscles and tissues, their lives would be worthless, even as 
Slaves,” 

“There is no necessity for sleep. If they believe they 
have Slept, it is enough. As for food, I do not wholly deny 
it, They are afforded a feast each week. I work through 
their brains, and it is only necessary that proper material for 
brain should be furnished. A man’s physical suffering, un- 
less he be injured, is wholly the result of imagination. Dis- 
“ase is cultivated for the most part. My people know nothing 
"disease. I do not permit them to.” 

“But how, sefior, did these unfortunate beings become so 
‘tuateq__how do you exercise your power ?” 
‘he old man’s face darkened. “ That, Sefior, is my secret. 
@ve explained all I choose to explain. In one of my 
“Partments isa comfortable bed. Let me conduct you there, 
You may rest until morning. I will then direct you 
Td the road to the valley.” 
€ young man, eager to question, but fearing to overstep 
Cunds of a peculiar hospitality, followed his host slowly 
© bedroom. 
him iting until the old man had closed the door, he threw 
af on the bed, intending to rest a short time and then, 
ie endeavor to force his way out to the mine to find 
hat after all, should he find ? 
hig. thought of the half-explained problems presented by 
bg yY sterious host; of the toilers, working themselves down 
an ©€ th amid fantastic, hollow dreams of wealth, happiness, 
health. He thought of the huge hill of skeletons, and 
lithe ed them glittering and shining in the whited moon- 
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int And, so thinking and wondering, he drifted, unwillingly, 
ca deep sleep. 
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A sharp pain inthe forehead. The young man stood once 
more beside the forest spring. At his feet a ball of green, 
yellow, and purple unwound itself and sped through the 
bushes. 

It was the cobra. 

The young man passed his hands over his eyes. 

“Something has happened — something — perhaps I 
dreamed; no, I have seen and heard something strange. 
But what ?” 

He never remembered. 
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THAT FRIEND OF SYLVIA’S 
By GRANT ALLEN 


A humorous story describing the usual course of true love and the agony 
of mind endured by a loving but obstinate parent in consequence of a mis- 
understanding. Written for Short Stories. Copyrighted. 


My wife winters abroad. I never accompany her. Asa 
British merchant, I disapprove of the Continent. I dislike 
the ways, the food, the drainage, the morals. I particularly 
dislike the French language. I do not speak it. I don’t 
want to speak it. I may be wrong, but it appears to me 
that the subjects for which alone the French language is 
adapted are trivial and commonplace. I object to a tongue — 
in which you are always talking nonsense about the gar- 
dener’s wife and the son of the carpenter. For my part, I 
don't desire to say that the shoemaker’s daughter has the 
coat of the tall man with the red whiskers, nor does it inter- 
est me to learn that the washerwoman’s husband loves the 
niece of the good fishmonger. I regard such tittle-tattle 
about the lower orders as unmanly and undignified. But 
these are apparently the staple of conversation in the French 
language. Therefore, I repeat, I do not desire to learn it. 

My wife, however, is unfortunately an invalid lady. I 
dislike referring to the internal organs of the human frame, 
but it is necessary for me to explain that her lungs are af- 
fected. She calls herself a fortrinatre, which, I understand 
is French for lungy. I regret to say Mrs. Worthistan does 
not share my instinctive dislike for the French language or 
the continent of Europe. On the contrary, being lungy, 
she spends every winter on the Riviera, for the sake of the 
climate. On these expeditions in search of health, my 
daughter Sylvia accompanies her. Iam proud of Sylvia. I 
do not deny it. Sylvia is a girl, indeed, that any man might 
well be proud of. Her education cost me several hundred 
pounds—and I shall never regret it. Sylvia is tall, hand- 
some, graceful, dignified, a very attractive girl, with a charm- 
ing voice and most taking manners. She looks and moves 
every inch a lady. It is the desire of my heart to see Sylvia 
married, as a girl in her position ought to be married, toa 
person of rank or status in the county. 1 nate .-'earity. I 
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detest the mob. It is my desire that Sylvia should marry a 
gentleman. I sayno more thanthat. But when I say that, 
I mean a great deal by it. 

My wife affects Cannes, Nice, Mentone. Sylvia goes with 
her. This cuts me off entirely from the pleasures of their 
society during half the year. I regret that, too. 1 would 
like to be near, so as to watch over Sylvia, and guard her 
alike from the advances of the ignoble plebeian or the in- 
terested fortune-hunter (for I need hardly say that Sylvia 
will be rich; palm-oil may not be particularly aristocratic, it 
is true, but it is eminently respectable and, I will even add, 
lucrative). Business, the sordid affairs of the oil market, 
retain me in the city from day to day. It is only at Christ- 
mas that I can ever get away, for a fortnight at a time, to 
- visit Maria and Sylvia in their foreign quarters. At Christ- 
mas, I will admit, the Mediterranean is endurable; it is a 
period when one prefers to be away from England. I ad- 
mire all our British institutions from the very bottom of my 
heart; but Iam over sixty and I have a digestion. Plum- 
pudding is an institution that I can now admire in the ab- 
stract only. 

Last November, as it happened, Mrs. Worthistan and 
Sylvia were stopping at the Antibes—a most charming spot, 
I must allow, between Nice and Cannes, undeniably healthy, 
and with the loveliest views on the whole Riviera. Sylvia 
is always the most dutiful daughter and the best of corre- 
spondents; and she wrote to me pretty well every second 
day a full budget of news about herself and her mother. 
But her letters alarmed me. They were staying at a hotel 
where another of the guests was a certain young man of the 
name of Hampton. It began to strike me after a while that 
Sylvia was seeing a good deal too much of this unknow~ 
young man. It was Mr. Hampton this, Mr. Hampton that, 
Mr. Hampton the other thing, till I was really alarmed about 
her acquaintance with Mr. Hampton. “ Yesterday we went 
for a delightful picnic among the pine woods near Golfe 
Jouan. Mr. Hampton helped us to carry the basket, and 
was so nice and kind, and so very attentive to mother.” At- 
tentive to Maria! Washe, the rascal? That’s the way with 
these fortune-hunters; they know that to be polite and at- 
tentive to mamma is the very way of making up to a daugh- 
ter who happens to be an heiress. “This morning Mr. 
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Hampton hired a lovely little sailing boat and took mother 
and me across the bay to the islands. He's really very good 
to us, and mother’s quite attached to him.” Oho! Mr. 
Hampton, sir, so that’s your little game. Well, at least, 
thought I to myself, before long I'll just run across and have 
a good round look at you. 

So a week before Christmas I observed to Jowles, my 
confidential clerk: “Get me a Continental *Bradshaw’ this 
morning, Jowles,and look me up a good train for the Riviera.” 

“Yes, sir; d’rectly, sir,” Jowles answered me at once. 
(Capital servant, Jowles; knows his placetoaT.) “ Lud- 
gate ‘Ill or Victoria, sir?”’ 

Now, if there’s a habit of the populace which I cannot 
endure, it’s the barbarous practice of misplacing the aspirate. 
I never permit it, even in a menial or an underling. French, 
as I observed, I neither know nor desire to learn; but I in- 
sist upon the purity of our native language. It is with mea 
perfect passion. 

‘ Jowles,” I said severely, raising my forefinger in disap- 
probation, “I’m astonished that you, after twenty years in 
my service, should still be unable to say ‘Ludgate Hill’ 
correctly. Your pronunciation of the words is unworthy of 
a bog-trotter. It betraysthe ungraceful idiom of Bow Bells. 
Retire at once to your own room in the office, sir, and say 
‘Ludgate Hill’ to yourself twenty times over, till you feel 
perfectly certain you can manage the aspirate.” 

Jowles went off like a lamb (capital subordinate, Jowles), 
and in half an hour or less returned with the “ Bradshaw” 
and the carefully conned remark: 

“Train leaves Ludgate Hill at 10: 10 to-morrow, sir.” 

“Not so much effort about it, Jowles,’’ I said condescend- 
ingly, with an encouraging smile. “Not quite so much 
effort about it. But you mean well, and at any rate that’s 
a distinct improvement.” 

So by half-past ten the very next morning I was whirling 
away, post-haste, through the county of Kent, on my way 
south, to inspect the man Hampton. 


I left London paralyzed with fog and snow. I found 
Antibes smiling among palm-trees and roses. As a general 
rule, I dislike the Continent; but I will admit that the cli- 
mate of the south of France has certain advantages. 
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As soon as I got there, I saw at a glance I wasn’t a minute 
too soon to checkmate this man Hampton. Maria and Sylvia 
were full of hisname. It was Mr. Hampton this, Mr. Hamp- 
ton that, Mr. Hampton the other thing, exactly as in the 
letters. When I spoke of him to Sylvia, the girl blushed 
visibly. I made a mental note of that. Her blush spoke 
volumes. She was deeply in love, it was clear, with the 
man Hampton. 

‘Shall I see the fellow to-night, Maria ?”’ I asked at last 
in my severest voice, for I was anxious to observe him and 
report upon his chances at the earliest possible moment. 

“Why, of course, Norman,” my wife replied, with a smile. 
“He'll come to tadle a’héte. He's a delightful young man, 
you know, so handsome and gentlemanly.” 

“H’m!” I replied, “handsome and gentlemanly, is he? 
Ah, yes! Idaresay. Iknowthesort. Some beggarly young 
fellow, no doubt, who spends all he has on dressing well, in 
order to make an impression on some other man's daughter. 
Handsome and gentlemanly, is he? The disgraceful young 
upstart! I'll teach him howto be handsome. I'll soon take 
it out of him!”’ 

“Well, but, Norman, dear,” my wife began, “I assure you 
really he’s the very nicest young man fe 

I cut her short at once. I drew myself up to my tallest 
elevation. Five feet six is not perhaps in itself a command- 
ing height, I admit; but I flatter my soul that when I draw 
myself up to it and hold my chin erect, I look as imposing a 
person as any of my equals. 

“Not a word, Maria,’’ I said, waving my left hand toward 
her with a commanding air. “I'll not hear a word about 
him. I’m going to inspect the young man myself by and 
by, and see what I think of him. I’m some judge of char- 
acter, I hope and believe; and if he’s really a fortune-hun- 
ter, as I take him to be, I’! soon find it out. He won't 
impose upon me; so it’s no use his trying it.”’ 

Maria has lived with me quite long enough to know that 
‘when I saya thing I really mean it. No paltering with 
Worthistan & Co., at home or abroad. She didn’t attempt 
to continue her abortive remarks in Mr. Hampton's favor. 
She held her tongue like a wise woman, for she knows when 
to be silent. 

I went down to fable @héte. The young man Hampton 
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sat exactly opposite me. I looked at him hard—in point of 
fact I stared him out of countenance. I won’t deny that at 
first sight of him I was considerably mollified. He certainly 
was a very handsome young man, and to the outer eye most 
gentlemanly also. His manners were charming, and he 
seemed on a casual view to have the bearing of an aristo- 
crat. I began to think better of him, now that I saw him 
face to face. He talked a great deal to Sylvia, and Sylvia 
to him. It was clear as day to me they understood one an- 
other by this time perfectly. 

Throughout the greater part of dinner my opinion of the 
young man rose Steadily, but surely. It was evident he knew 
several really good people; and when I say “really good,” 
I need hardly add that I allude to the members of our Brit- 
ish aristocracy. He spoke of a friend of his, one Sir Howard 
Fitzgibbon, who was stopping just then at a place called 
Beaulieu; and he alluded to his uncle, Admiral Townsend 
Jones, who, as I knew, was married to a sister of Lord Hor- 
sham. This looked really well, and I began to imagine the 
fellow might after all be everything he pretended to be; 
when just as the salad came on an unfortunate slip of the 
tongue revealed the true nature of the creature's antecedents. 

“You were speaking of Sussex,” I said to him, with a very 
gracious nod. “Do you belong to the county? My own 
ancestors, the Worthistans, who came over from Normandy 
‘with William the Conqueror, were originally Sussex people.” 

“Oh, yes! I’m a Sussex man,” he answered, looking up, 
and twirling his mustache a little to hide a smile, I fancied. 
“TI played for the county once. I come from a place on the 
Downs called ‘Ighfield.’ ” 

I could hardly believe my ears. Mycheeks tingled. My 
hair stood erect on my head with horror. That a person who 
murdered the queen’s English like that should venture to 
thrust himself forward for my Sylvia’s hand—why, it was 
shameful! It was preposterous! 

Some seconds passed before I could find strength to an- 
swer his remark. At last I managed to reply in a very 
shocked voice and with marked emphasis: 

“T wasn’t aware there was any place called Highfield in 
Sussex.” 

He smiled once more, quite a superior sort of smile that 
made me positively angry. 
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“TJ said ‘Ighfield,’”’ he replied; “it’s on the borders 
of Hants. I’ve lived there all my life, and I ought to 
know it.” 

“You've lived there all your life,” Ianswered. ‘Yes, in- 
deed; so I should think! But Highfield is a spot I haven’t 
the honor to know.” I aspirated the word with all the 
strength in my power, so as to enforce my remark. ‘You 
can’t expect every one,” I added, “to have lived at High- 
field.”’ 

“I beg your pardon,” the young man said, leaning across 
toward me, with a smile, and speaking in that absurdly suave, 
bland voice of his, “but I think you misunderstand. The 
village of ‘Ighfield ’ 

This was more than I could endure. Flesh and blood is 
fallible. I grew hot in the face, and no doubt very red, for 
I am perhaps a trifle stout and I am choleric by nature. I 
was aware that people around us were looking at him and 
giggling. It was painful to me to think the man should ex- 
hibit his vulgarity before the eyes of the whole hotel, espe- 
cially when I could see everybody knew quite well he was 
paying particular attention to my own daughter. I cut him 
short with a wave of my hand and with profound dignity. 

“Excuse me,” I said somewhat curtly; “but for your 
own sake, if you will allow me to say so, I think we had 
better not continue this discussion any further. It is em- 
barrassing for me and unpleasant for you. I tell you the 
truth, Mr. 7 

I paused, with burning cheeks, for in the heat of my in- 
dignation I'd forgotten the fellow’s respected name even. 

“ My name is Ampton,” he said, looking toward me with 
grave politeness. 

This was really more than human endurance could stand. 
My cheeks burned like fire, my ears tingled. 

“To tell you the truth, Mr. Hampton,” I said, in as low 
a voice as I could compass, so as not to put him to needless 
shame before the whole society, “I’m a stickler for the purity 
of our mother-tongue, and when any man ventures = 

Mr. Hampton’s face was rather red now, though I sawa 
sort of suppressed amusement in it at the same time, which 
was positively indecent. 

“Excuse me,” he began once more, still bland, but per- 
emptory, “you mistake me entirely. “I said ‘Ampton.’”’ 
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Human nature is frail. It is the last straw that breaks the 
camel's back. I lost my temper. 

“Yes, I know you said ’Ampton,” I answered, with warmth. 
“And I say Hampton. You must forgive me if I have to 
set you right at a public table on so delicate a subject; but 
aman who doesn't know how to pronounce his own name 
without a hideous vulgarism of the most disgusting sort 1s, 
in my opinion, unfit———” 

But before I could finish my sentence by adding “for the 
society of gentlemen,” Sylvia had seized my arm nervously. 

“Papa, dear,” she whispered, blushing down to her very 
neck, and looking handsomer than ever, “do allow me to 
explain. The fact is, his name’s really ° 

“Sylvia, my child,” I said decisively, for I won't be inter- 

fered with by my own daughter, “ will you allow me to man- 
age my conversation myself? Mr. Hampton and I can get 
on very well indeed without you. When I need your assist- 
ance I won’t forget to ask you for it. Meanwhile, have 
the goodness to pass me the wine card, will you?” 
-Sylvia blushed crimson, which of course was very proper, 
and Mr. Hampton turned round with a painfully red face to 
his neighbor, who happened to be a Frenchwoman, and began 
explaining something volubly to her in her own language. 
I don’t deny he seemed to talk it like a native. He had all 
the foreign airs and graces, that young man had; but as I 
hinted before, I regard an ability to speak the languages of 
foreigners as dust in the balance, compared with a correct 
pronunciation of our beloved and beautiful mother-tongue. 

After dinner I lounged awhile in the smoking-room, en- 
joying my cigar and staring blankly across the floor at Mr. 
Hampton, who was quite undisconcerted, in the opposite cor- 
ner. Two or three of his friends sat giggling around him. 
He was telling them the story of a mounted paper-chase or 
hare-and-hounds, in which he had evidently taken part at 
Cannes that morning; and to my intense disgust he remarked 
over and over again that the ’are did this or the ’are did 
that, till, ina fever of disgust, I could stand it no longer. 
I rose and went into the salon to loox for Maria and Sylvia. 
To my surprise they weren't there. I returned through the 
smoking-room to go up to our own salon, and, as I passed, 
that man Hampton assaulted my ears once more with an- 
other of his hideous vulgarisms, “They live in ‘Igh Street, 
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Philadelphia,” he was remarking toa friend. JI shuddered 
and passed on. This was too, too horrible. That a crea- 
ture like that should venture to aspire to my beautiful Sylvia! 
An aspirant without an aspirate! It filled me with indigna- 
tion. When I reached our own sitting-room, a painful sight 
met my gaze unexpectedly. Maria was seated on the sofa, 
with her eyes as red as a lobster, and Sylvia was leaning 
across her, with her head on her mother's shoulder, dissolved 
in tears and sobbing violently. 

“O papa, papa!” she cried, in a pet, as I entered, “how 
could you? how could you? You've been so dreadfully 
cruel! so dreadfully rude! I don’t know how Hugh will 
ever be able to forgive you!” 

“Hugh!” I exclaimed, bewildered. “Hugh! Hugh! who 
ishe ? And where have I met Hugh, pray? And what have 
I ever done or said to Hugh that Hugh has got any right on 
earth to forgive me for?” 

Sylvia looked up at me ina torrent of tears. Beautiful 
girl, my Sylvia, even when she’s crying. 

‘““Why, you quarrelled with him so at dinner,” she sobbed 
out. “You put him down so dreadfully. And the worst of 
it is, papa, Hugh was quite in the right, only he was a great 
deal too much of a gentleman to make a scene in the sad/e-d- 
manger by explaining to you when you were so violent.” 

I stood aghast with horror. Had it come to this, then ? 
She called him outright by his Christian name! _ I could 
hardly believe my ears. ‘The girl was wrecking her life. 

“Do you mean to say, Sylvia,” I began sternly, “that the 
person you call Hugh is ee 

She broke me off with a short, hysterical little laugh. 

“Is Mr. Ampton,” she answered, in a convulsive sort of 
giggle. “Mr. Ampton, of Ighfield.” 

“Sylvia,” I said with dignity, drawing myself up once 
more, “this is most unbecoming, most unseemly, most irrev- 
erent. ‘That you should call this man by his Christian name 
to my face is bad enough, in all conscience; but that you 
should make fun of his infirmities and his vulgarities in the 
self-same breath and laugh openly at his perversions of the 
queen’s English is simply unendurable. My child, I’m 
ashamed of you; for the first time in my life, Sylvia, I de- 
clare [’m ashamed of you.” 

“But, papa,” Sylvia put in, “if only you’d listen to me. 
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I do assure you that Hugh is the most perfect gentleman 
and the most chivalrous friend 

“My dear,’ I said, putting my foot down, “I won’t hear 
such trash. I won’t attend to it. I won't listento it. The 
man belongs by origin to the lower orders. His father was 
no doubt the son of a sea-cook. He may look very well on 
the outside, but I detect at once in his speech the flavor of 
the great unwashed, the mob, the commonalty. He's a cad 
and a nobody.” 

Sylvia tried hard to speak again, but I wouldn’t allow 
her. Thank Heaven I know the resources of our mother- 
tongue, and I poured them forth upon her head with oratori- 
cal rapidity. 

“ The fellow’s a boor,” I continued, raising my voice as I 
went on; “a peasant, a clown, a hind, aclodhopper. Never 
shall I see you talking with a yokel like that; a philistine, 
a cockney, a bumpkin, a chaw-bacon. A lout who strews 
his 4’s all over the floor! an outcast, a savage, a tramp, a 
vagabond! and you call him Hugh! It’s disgraceful! It's 
preposterous! The man’s a mushroom, a booby, absolutely 
destitute of taste, or sense, or education, or feeling; an un- 
derbred snob, and I forbid you to speak to him. So you 
know my wishes.” With which last remark, fired sideways 
at her head, I went over to the door, I will admit, in perhaps 
a somewhat excited and heated condition. 

Sylvia rose as I went, and stood up to her full height in 
her long silk train and pretty evening-dress. I won't deny 
that she looked beautiful and queenly and indignant. Her 
nostrils quivered. 

“Papa,’”’ she said vehemently, like a self-willed puss that 
she is, “I love him, I adore him! and say what you will, I 
mean to marry him.” 

I shut the door behind me with perhaps some little un- 
necessary force—not to put too fine a point upon it, in fact 
I believe I slammed it—and went off in high dudgeon to my 
own bedroom. 





Is it necessary for me to say that I didn’t get more than 
forty winks sleep the whole night? I think not. Any man 
who happens to have an altogether charming daughter, a 
girl on whom he has lavished money, who has all the accom- 
plishments which fit a young woman to shine in society, to 
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be the special admiration of a select circle, the leader in 
every charitable association, a young woman eminently de- 
serving of having her name appear in the Court Journal as 
the beautiful and accomplished daughter of the eminent 
London merchant Norman Worthistan, will know how I 
felt. So the moment daylight came I arose and, draw- 
ing the curtain aside, let in a flood of that delicious light 
which carries such a healing balm to the tired hearts of the 
invalids who swarm to this part of the world. I thought 
what a fool I’d been to get angry with my darling Sylvia. 
She’s a flower of the parent stem, delicate, but high-spirited 
and a bit stubborn withal. I should: have smoothed her 
down. I should not have taken matters so seriously. At 
last I had finished dressing myseif and walked out into the 
garden to wait for Maria and Sylvia. I was a bit nervous. 
Suppose they should refuse to be comforted ? Suppose they 
should receive my advances coldly and indifferently ? You 
can never tell what a woman is going to do until she has 
done it. I grew more nervous every moment and began to 
pace up and down the white sanded waiks, hat in hand, try- 
ing my best to keep my face from growing red, for I wanted 
to be perfectly calm, perfectly at ease. Suddenly a tall 
and elegantly dressed young man confronted me. His broad 
shoulders, blond beard, button-hole bouquet, and general 
appearance told me that he was a young Englishman. I 
suddenly recollected having seen him in the dining-room, and 
I had noticed, too, that he was making eyes at my Sylvia. 
I bowed, he bowed. 

“Mr. Worthistan, of Worthistan & Co., London, I be- 
lieve,’ he remarked, stretching out his vigorous English palm 
and giving me a most cordial grip. 

“The same, at your service,” said I. 

“My name is John Puddleford, of Puddleford & Son, 
dealers in bone-dust and American phosphates, 75 Leaden- 
hall Street, London.” 

“Ah, yes, I know your firm by reputation,” I replied. 
“The leading London house in that line. Delighted to meet 
you, Mr. Puddleford.” 

“Thanks,” returned the young man, bowing low. “I have 
the honor of knowing your charming daughter, but ‘ 
and here Mr. Puddleford came to a dead halt and colored up. 

Suddenly the whole truth broke in upon my mind like a 
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flash of lightning. Young Puddleford was in love with Syl- 

via, but hesitated to speak because his father and he were 

dealers in bone-dust and American phosphates. Here was 
genuine modesty for you! I felt like clasping the young 

Man to my breast. Why, the hand of Providence had brought 

about this meeting. I knew the Puddlefords to be a very 

tich firm, and as for the junior member who stood in my 

Presence, he was a young fellow of most gallant bearing. 
It seemed to me that I had never seen a handsomer fellow. 
Why, Hampton was nowhere. How could Sylvia hesitate a 
moment as to where she should place her affections, espe- 
clally when I came to coax, to plead, to call her by all the 
pet names which we had invented for her when she was a 
child ? I would drop a tear if necessary to bring her to terms. 

With these thoughts in my mind, I made a jump for Pud- 
dleford, just as a wrecked sailor reaches out for a life buoy. 
I wrung his hand, I called him “My dear Puddleford,” I 
told him to speak out, to But I could say no more; I 
could Only gasp out: “Speak, my dear Puddleford, speak!” 

_ As I was going to say, sir,” he resumed, “this fellow, 
this "Ugh ‘Ampton, sir——” 

But I jet him get no further. This delicious allusion to 
bape Pton’s vulgar habit of dropping his 4’s caused me to 
ft Cut into a fit of most immoderate laughter. I should 
a toppled over if young Puddleford hadn't encircled me 
oh his strong arms, and there we stood for several moments, 
. woe each other up while we laughed and laughed until 

us + © red in the face and quite out of breath. 
and Ugh ‘Ampton! ’Ugh ’Ampton!” I repeated, gurgling 
muse. Uckling and giggling until it almost seemed as if I 

a pire from my own excessive jollity. 

at last I quieted down a bit and gave young Puddle- 
= chance to state his case. 

2 on, my dear boy, go on,” I murmured hoarsely. 
‘ love my daughter, Sylvia, and what you want me to 
w~ © get ’Ugh ’Ampton out of the way.” 
roars ©xactly!’’ said Puddleford, gravely; and then I began 
“ IN gs again. . 
Oh, don't, don’t, Puddleford, I beg of you! Don't!” I 

> wiping away the tears. 
er ell you see, governor,” he went on even more gravely, 

©="s ’ow matters stand. I do love Miss Sylvia, but I feel 
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that it would be ‘ardly worth my while to hoffer ’er my ’and 
so long as she’s hunder the hinfluence of this Mr. ’Ugh 
’Ampton.”’ 

As Puddleford came to a halt I looked him square in the 
face, and to my more than horror I saw that the young fellow 
was not, as I had thought, ridiculing Hampton's habit of 
dropping his 4’s, but was absolutely and actually conversing 
in his own natural, every-day style. Bounding up from my 
seat, I gave a smothered cry of despair and rushed into the 
house and upstairstomy room. I threw myself into an easy- 
chair by the window. You could have strangled me with a 
cotton thread. In fact, I was ready to die. It seemed to 
me that Hampton stood on one side of me and Puddleford 
on the other, and that they were piling their 4’s up with the 
fiendish intent of smothering me beneath the heap. 

I breakfasted alone. Maria and Sylvia sent down word 
by the maid they were tired that morning. The cotfee was 
capital. After breakfast I strolled out into the grounds by 
myself—most charming grounds, too!—and composed my 
soul for a few serious words with that fellow Hampton. 
Coming back from the cliffs after a while, by the side path, 
I stumbled unexpectedly from behind upon a garden-seat 
overhung with rose-bushes and other scented southern shrubs 
whose names are unfamiliar to me. Sylvia was sitting 
there, half in tears once more, and, oh, horror! by her side 
that fellow Hampton. I won't be quite certain, but I almost 
believed his arm was around her waist, or something very 
like it. 

‘Papa was so unreasonable,” Sylvia was sobbing out as I 
- came up, “so dreadfully unreasonable. He wouldn't allow 
me even to explain. And, Hugh dear, he called you all 
the dreadfullest names in the English dictionary!” 

My tongue itched to correct her and substitute for that 
incorrect superlative “most dreadful,” but I waited to hear 
what the fellow would answer, so I interposed nothing. 

He lifted her hand to his lips before my very eyes and 
kissed it tenderly. 

“My darling,” he said, in his soft, low voice, very win- 
some and seductive, “don’t let this worry you for a moment 
at all. It didn’t matter in the least to me, I assure you. I 
love you ten thousand times too well, Sylvia, to think of 
being angry with your father about a mere misunderstanding. 
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I'll explain it all to him by handing him my card. That's 
the only way. It’s extremely natural. You know, you 
yourself went wrong at first about it.” 

He drew a card from his pocket as he spoke and glanced 
at it carelessly. I could stand it no longer. I burst forth 
from ambush and discovered myself openly. 

“Give me that pasteboard, sir!’ I said, in my sternest 
voice. He laughed and handed it across to me. 

I stared at it in surprise. Impossible! Incredible! It 
bore on its face the words, “Mr. Hugh Ampton”; then, 
down in the corners, “Ifield Hall, Sussex,” and * United 
Universities Club, St. James’.” 

“Excuse me,” I said, gasping. “ Am I to understand that 
your name's Ampton, without any H at all to it ?” 

“So my ancestors decided for me,”’ the young man said, 
bowing. 

“And you live at a place called Ifield, equally without 
an H?”’ I cried. 

He bent his head slightly again. 

“I’m squire of the little village,’’ he answered modestly. 

“Stop a moment,” I exclaimed, taken aback. ‘ This isn't 
all cleared up yet. I must get to the bottom of it. Where 
did you say some one lived in Philadelphia ?” 

He started and laughed again. 

“What a curious coincidence!” he cried, in his pleasant, 
musical voice—he was really a very gentlemanly young man, 
and extremely handsome. “ Mrs. Fortune’s husband, I hap- 
pened to remark, lives in ‘I Street, Philadelphia.’ The 
streets there are lettered, you know—A Street, B Street, C 
Street, and so forth, down to X, Y, Z streets; and Colonel 
Fortune's house is in I Street, near Chestnut. You thought 
I meant High Street. I can readily understand how the 
word misled you.” 

“One second more,’ I cried, panting. There was one 
mystery still. “And how about the ’are. The ‘are that ran 
across the hills behind Cannes. You can’t get out of that— 
you remember—in the smoking-room.” 

“Oh, the heir!” he replied, smiling, and twirling his mus- 
tache as before. “Yes, the heir’s a young Frenchman who's 
to inherit the Duc de I|'Esterel’s property; and everybody 
calls him the heir, don’t you know, because he thinks such 
a precious lot of himself on the strength of his prospects. 
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He happened to be one of the hares in out paper-chase. You 
thought I meant hare. I understand the misconception.”’ 

I stared at him and paused. It all broke upon me. 

“You are a gentleman of property,” I said slowly, trying 
to take it allin. “You live at Ifield Hall. You were edu- 
cated at Oxford. You don’t drop your 4’s. And Sylvia is 
in love with you. My child, my child, don’t cry! You are 
his—let him take you!”’ 

Sylvia flung herself upon me with a torrent of tears. 

“You dear, stupid old thing!” she cried, hugging me 
round the neck to an unpleasant degree. “I tried to ex- 
plain, but you wouldn't let me. However, it’s all right now, 
and you understand everything, and Hugh's so good and 
kind he’s quite ready to forgive you.” 

I find Ifield Hall, where I write these words at my future 
son-in-law’s desk, one of the most charming country seats 
in the county of Sussex. Mrs. Worthistan agrees with me. 
We are here awaiting Sylvia's marriage, next Wednesday. 
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A RACE FOR LIFE 
By A. B. D. 


A thrilling tale of adventure and heroism ina Kentucky cave. Written 
for Short Stories. 


Talking about hair-breadth escapes and looking over 
the back fence into eternity, said the man from Kentucky, 
when the applause which had followed the Arkansas drum- 
mer’s bear story had subsided. Well, it didn’t turn my 
hair white, but time has since. You all know, he con- 
tinued, that I am a Kentuckian by right of birth, but you 
are not all aware that I was born and reared within a mile 
of this very spot in which we now sit; such is the fact, how- 
ever. What I am going to tell you happened away back in 
the sixties. I was just grown up, as straight and tough as 
a hickory sapling. 

We lived at the base of a considerable hill which rose 
toward the east and stretched its narrow ridge onward for a 
mile or two. Not two hundred yards from our door old 
Isaac Johnson built a modest cabin, and brought his family 
down from Illinois. Dudley, their only boy, was just about 
my age, although not endowed with like endurance and 
strength. A warm friendship soon sprang up between us, 
however, and we spent many hours together in the woods 
with our rifles. - 

It was near the end of May, I remember. I had been idle 
for some weeks; and idleness, you know, just at that season, 
breeds restlessness in superabundance. 

I had often heard of the great Mammoth Cave, a few 
dozen miles distant, and I became convinced that the geo- 
logical formation of the hill in the rear of our home indi- 
cated that another huge cave must surely exist under the 
green-turfed mound. For in the valleys which lay at its 
feet I found numerous sinks from which gurgling brooks 
usually burst, or from which the warm breath of the inter- 
nal caverns floated up like the smoke from some mountain 
Wigwam. 

I soon confided my conjecture to Dud Johnson. We talked 
the matter over, and decided that on the following day we 
would begin a series of systematic explorations. The suc- 
ceeding day, which was bright and clear, though unusually 
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warm, found us setting out with all the necessary paraphe» 
nalia—candles, matches, a rope, etc. We had poked around 
in every crack and cranny, and near noon, having lost all 
hope, I was about to call to Dud, who had wandered off up 
into a little skirt of wood, when a faint shout reached my 
ears. I hurried off in the direction from whence the voice 
seemed to come, and was soon standing on the brink of what 
appeared to be the mouth of our much-sought-after cavern. 

Away down in the bowels of the earth I could see the 
yellow flare of Dud’s candle and faintly discern his outline 
as he bent forward, peering out into the darkness before 
him. The descent to his position was easy, and filled with 
joy I was soon beside him. The sweet dampness, the sepul- 
chral stillness, and the constantly trickling drops that fell 
from the beaded ceiling thrilled me with strange delight. 
We soon scrambled down from the precipitous ledge on which 
we stood and began to grope forward, our candles flickering 
fitfully as if in danger of being blown out at every step. 

We had not proceeded twenty paces, however, in the black- 
winged darkness, when we came upon a solid adamantine 
wall barring our way and seemingly ending our journey. 
However, after looking around for some time, we decided 
that we could pass under the obstruction just over the brook, 
which flowed serenely from beneath its firm breast. The 
place was very narrow, and to accomplish this resolve we 
had to get down on our hands and knees in the water. We 
didn’t mind that somehow, and were soon elated to find our- 
selves in an opening as large as, if not larger than, the first 
chamber that we entered, although not nearly sohigh. From 
this room we pressed on through a smaller aperture which 
gradually assumed the proportion of a passage, dangerous 
with jutting rocks and dubious windings. On we hurried, 
following the tortuous stream that ran pure and pellucid 
from the immense cave which we assured ourselves must be 
just ahead. I can never forget the effect of the low, sweet 
murmuring of that little brook, loudly audible for the very 
absence of other sounds. We found it terribly warm work 
crawling over rough-faced rocks and squeezing through nar- 
row openings; consequently we every now and then halted 
to rest. 

I can’t say how long we had been floundering about in 
the sand and water—for we still held the course of the stream 
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—when a low roaring reached our ears. A waterfall, we at 
once surmised, certain that a miniature but beautiful Niagara 
was just before us. Gathering new energy we pushed rapidly 
forward, and had gone a dozen rods, perhaps, when the roar, 
which perceptibly gathered volume, seemed to curiously shift 
itself to a position immediately overhead; but we did not 
expect sounds to obey the laws of nature here. After tra- 
versing another dozen rods or so, we suddenly noticed that 
the swelling brook was running muddy and bore a few twigs 
and dead leaves on its hurrying surface. Strangely enough 
we were not in the least alarmed, for we thought it was 
merely a land-slide ahead, and concluded to push on toward 
the goal of our hopes. But as the water grew rapidly deeper 
and muddier, I suggested that we should halt a moment; 
and forcing a small stick in the bank just at the water's edge, 
we watched the rising floods creep up, up about and over it, 
an inch perhaps in four or five minutes. 

Dud looked up at me. “It’s raining outside,” he said, 
and his face was as white as a sheet. 

The horrifying truth burst upon us simultaneously. Our 
affright was mutual and our flight precipitous. J/¢ was a 
race for life—we must reach the opening before the stream 
could fill it and cut off our only exit. All along, as we re- 
treated, I noticed on the low ceilings trash and leaves de- 
posited, even the highest points bearing this positive evidence 
that at times the whole cave was completely overflowed. 
Pell-mell over rocks, in water, we tore; but hurry as we 
would, the muddy, angry waters still preceded us, swelling 
and surging between its narrow banks. Now we came to an 
unusually low point and found the water about our necks as 
we stooped to pass along. I was inthe lead, and though I 
set a telling pace, Dud in his fright managed to keep up. 

Those few hundred yards seemed innumerable miles, with 
the floods swelling behind us and the ominous roar overhead 
gathering volume. Now and then one of our candles would 
go out and we were forced to stop and relight it from the 
one that still burned, as our matches were all wet and use- 
less. At last I stood in the chamber next the fatal barrier. 

What a moment of suspense, of dread, I suffered while 
_ waiting for Dud to come up! I hastily scanned the walls of 
this, the highest ceiling available, and my heart sank as I 
saw the unmistakable signs of overflow on every side and 
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overhead. Dud soon joined me, mud-begrimed and panting. 
He looked the fiend incarnate, dragging himself forth from 
his home of ooze and filth. But I did not laugh as my terri- 
fied gaze rested on his pale and troubled face, you may be 
sure. I remember feeling a great pity for him, however. 
Tremblingly we advanced a few rods and came upon the 
wall, but, lo! no exit was visible! Now it was concealed by 
a small pool with a swift maelstrom that swallowed, with 
evident gusto, those bits of wood and leaf which came near 
its hungry gullet. Weak and overcome with excitement, we 
sat down on a little knoll and with the protruding eyes of 
doomed men watched the steady up-crawling of the stream, 
so different from the song-whispering brook of an hour ago. 
The awful silence was oppressive, while the heavy darkness 
gathered on every side as if to extinguish our feeble lights. 
Both of our heads were hatless, and a small stream of crim- 
son trickled from Dud’s forehead—a wound that he had re- 
ceived from a jutting rock or some obstacle overhead. 

The situation was terrifying. 

I was almost certain that death was inevitable, but singu- 
larly enough my whole attention was centred on my misera- 
ble companion. I gazed steadily at him, wondering what 
his thoughts must be, and if all his past life was hurrying 
before him in review, as I had often heard it said men’s lives 
would do when death seemed inevitable. Silently and stead- 
ily, like some great yellow serpent, the brook crawled into 
the narrow chamber and coiled fold on fold. We had already 
moved back to higher ground once, and now it was inching 
up about our feet again. Our heads were against the highest 
part of the rock-roof, so it would be better to keep our places 
than to move back to a more trying position which would be 
no safer. 

To my dying day I shall never forget the feelings that 
crept over me as the water stole up along my body cold and 
slimy. It seemed that I was being gradually swallowed by 
some foul monster. The submerged portions of my body 
seemed severed from the trunk, while sure death enveloped 
me. A sensation of insufferable closeness almost choked 
me, while the very helplessness of the situation added a 
thousand terrors. 

Dudley sat as one in a profound stupor, one hand grasping 
the two inches of tallow yet left, his other scraping piteously 
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along the rough wall as though seeking an exit for its petri- 
fied owner. For my part I became strangely quiet after a 
time, while a sense of indifference possessed me. A sort of 
resignation to the inevitable, I suppose, for the floods con- 
tinued to press upward. Our shoulders were now just above 
the waters, while my hand grew so weary of holding the 
candle that it seemed as if about to sink below the surface 
despite my every effort. 

Neither of us had spoken for some time, when Dudley sud- 
denly turned to me. “I can't stand it any longer,” he said 
simply. “Tell them good-by at home for me if you ever 
get out,” and he rose as if to launch himself forward. Isaw 
his object at once and reached out tograsp him. “ Hold on, 
Dud,” I said; “ I don’t believe it is going to get any higher.” 
“It don’t make any difference,” he repeated. “We both 
can’t live long in this small space, anyhow,” and he sank 
from view. I felt him touch me as he rolled over, and I 
clutched at his body to lift him to the surface, but it escaped 
my grasp and a succession of bubbles told me that further 
effort was useless—he was drowned. His candle had of 
course gone with him, and I questioned whether it would not 
be best for me to extinguish my own, since it was fast ex- 
hausting the oxygen that was an absolute necessity to my 
life. But I could not decide to snuff out that feeble light. 
It was almost like life itself. 

I cannot describe to you my feelings as I sat a hundred 
feet underground, with only a breathing-space of five or six 
feet about my head, the water at my chin, and the cold form 
of my dead companion at my feet. It seemed as if this 
mental torture lasted for hours, when, lo! a great joy seized 
me—the flood had ceased to rise. But its abatement must 
be far swifter, or I would perish miserably from mere exhaus- 
tion. In half an hour the water sank so low that I managed 
to get under the rock, and with loudly beating heart saw once 
more the bright, sweet light of day. It was about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and I found that a tremendous rain 
had fallen, which accounted for the torrent in the cave. 

I hurried off to the village as fast as my stiff limbs would 
carry me, and told my story. A score of men went back 
with me and recovered the body of my comrade. 

In that fearful race for life he had saved mine at the cost 
of his own. 
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LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
By Tissot 


The following sketch is a true history of the well-known picture that 
hangs in the Dresden yallery, and also tells us how the charming original 
of the painting lived and loved. Translated from the French, by Charlotte 
Keynolds Finley, for Short Stories. 


At the time when Frederick II. of Prussia had established 
himself in Dresden, after having driven out Augustus III. of 
Saxony, there stood, opposite the Briihl Palace, a famous 
café, kept by a certain Pole who had received the sobri- 
quet of “ Monsieur Cacao” by reason of the excellent choco- 
late which he dispensed to his numerous customers. 

This café was the resort of the best society of the town, 
and artists and officers, both the conquered and the con- 
querors, met there on good terms; and here they often dis- 
cussed, among other subjects, the charms of the two wai- 
tresses employed in the Cacao establishment. One of these 
waitresses, a Polish girl, was even more attractive than the 
other. She was large and well made, with a lovely pink 
complexion, and was, moreover gentle, retiring, and reserved 
in her manners. The little cap which she wore so coquet- 
tishly gave to her whole appearance a most bewitching and 
engaging air. One evening a party of young men lounged 
into the café; their eccentric costumes betrayed them as 
artists. Among them was one, not very young, who was 
dressed as a Turk and presented a very droll appearance. 
He carried in his arms a porcelain vase, on which were 
painted a satyr and a shepherdess. 

“Mile. Cili,” said he to the waitress, “ to-morrow is Saint 
Cecilia’s day. Allow me to present to you this vase in honor 
of your féte, and will you be pleased to let me make your 
portrait ?”’ 

The young girl blushed and hesitated to accept the vase, 
but Mme. Cacao, knowing that Cili was betrothed and that 
her lover was as jealous as a tiger, said: “I will take all the 
responsibility upon myself. I will promise you that he will 
not be angry.” 

Cili approached the counter, tray in hand. The artist 
quickly placed a sheet of paper on the table and commenced 
drawing. 
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“Bravo! bravo, Liotard!”’ cried all those who surrounded 
him. 

Suddenly a loud and imperious voice called out to the 
painter, “I forbid you to continue!’”’ 

The artist burst into a laugh in which his companions 
heartily joined. They had recognized the lover of Mile. Cili. 

“You are more jealous than the Grand Turk, who allowed 
me to paint all the women in his harem,” retorted Liotard. 
“Besides, what I am doing is no business of yours: you are 
not yet the owner of the young lady in question,” and turn- 
ing to Cili he continued: “See here, shall I make your por- 
trait? Answer, yes or ne!" 

“Yes! certainly. I wish it, M. Liotard,’’ answered the 
young waitress. 

“You have heard the decision,” said the artist, turning to 
his interlocutor. 

“Ah yes! I have heard only too well. Love a woman, 
devote yourself to her, brave everything for her sake, even 
prison and death, and see how she repays you! Ah! it is 
hard indeed! . . . If you are curious to know who I an, I 
will tell you that I am the Baron von K6Otteritz, in the ser- 
vice of his majesty the Emperor of Austria!” 

Liotard rose from his seat, and lowering his voice whis- 
pered: ‘‘ Unfortunate man, lose no time in leaving this 
place. Dresden is full of spies!” 

“Oh, life is indifferent to me now. I should be glad to 
die! Adieu, monsieur,’” and von K6tteritz left the café. 

Cili rushed after her lover, and overtook him at the corner 
of the street at the very moment when two soldiers were ar- 
resting him, on information furnished by an old man who 
had chanced to be in the café and had heard all that had 
been said. 

The young girl came back, pale as death. Choking with 
sobs, she related what had happened. 

Liotard tried to console her as best he could by promis- 
ing to go himself to intercede with the King of Prussia for 
the pardon of her fiancé. 

The next morning he arrived very early at the Café Cacao, 
and, taking Cili aside, he said, “ You must come with me to 
the palace of the king!” 

“T, monsieur? I should never dare,” replied the young 
girl, blushing red. 
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“But the king must see you. He will be touched by so 
much grace and youth, and he will pardon M. von Kotteritz. 
O Cili! come with me!” 

“No! no! I should never dare,” repeated the young girl. 

“Well, then, he shall see you in spite of yourself. Come! 
place yourself here in front of me. Take a tray with a cup, 
and do not move. I am going to make your portrait to show 
to the king.” 

At noon the picture was finished and the artist repaired 
with it to the king’s palace. 

Frederick received him, seated in his arm-chair, while his 
queue was being braided. 

“Sire, I have come to throw myself at your feet.” 

“No! no! remain standing. What do you wish ?” 

Liotard opened his portfolio and presented to the king 
the portrait of “ La Belle Chocolatiére.” 

“Not bad! not bad!”” murmured the king. “Where did 
you meet this charming person ?” 

The painter related the history of Cili and her lover, and 
succeeded in putting into it so much feeling and tenderness 
that the king immediately sent for the prisoner and granted 
his pardon without delay. 

“Sire!’’ cried M. von Kétteritz, “I will henceforth serve 
only your majesty!”’ 

“Very well!” replied Frederick, “I will enroll you in my 
corps of volunteers.” 

That very evening von K6Otteritz, after having seen his 
fiancée, was ordered to the garrison at Kénigstein; and some 
days later Cili quietly disappeared to join her lover, and 
they were married. 

Liotard, inconsolable at this sudden departure, returned 
to his home in Geneva, leaving with Mme. Cacao his chef 
a’auvre, the portrait of “La Belle Chocolati¢re,” which to 
this day is the most beautiful of the collection of pastel 
paintings in the gallery at Dresden. Above it hangs, very 
appropriately, the portrait of Liotard in the Turkish cos- 
tume, painted by himself. 
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A SWISS LOVE STORY 
By ANNA PIERPONT SIVITER 


Science plays an important part in this admirable tale of an Alpine court- 
ship and marriage. From the Pittsburg Bulletin. 


Ina pretty chalet that nestled high against the shaggy 
breast of Mount Obgadin lived the widow Neur and her 
daughter Marie. 

A lonely home you would have thought it, but the fir trees 
that wailed so in your ears whispered good cheer to Marie. 

When fierce winds came rushing down the mountain-side, 
she knew the trees would bend their tall heads together and 
twine their strong arms around her home, until, robbed of 
his victim, the baffled storm rushed by. 

When morning broke, the same friends stood erect and 
Stately, drawing aside their leaves and branches, that the 
sunbeams might not linger in their soft embraces, but hasten 
down to awaken their favorite, Marie. 

Very lovely was the little Swiss maid, with violet eyes that 
how danced and sparkled and then grew soft and tender as 
a little child’s. Two rose-red lips shut-in her pearly teeth, 
and when she smiled a tiny dimple danced for a moment 
On her peachy cheek. Her hair clung in caressing curls 
around her low white forehead, and fell in ripples of golden 
sunshine far below her slender waist. And her voice! Ah! 
that was Marie’s greatest charm. Soft and clear, not a dis- 
Cordant note marred its sweet, pure harmony. Sometimes as 
she Sang at her evening devotions the herdsmen far below in 
the Valley, catching faint notes of her song, looked up and 
‘rossed themselves, half believing they heard the echo of an 
angel choir. 

But very few knew of Marie’s beauty. For when she went 
with her mother on one of her rare visits to the hamlet below, 
she brushed her wavy hair straight and smooth back from her 
forehead, and braided it in long stiff plaits which fell down 
her back, 

Her eyelids, with their curtains of long silky lashes, 

TOOped over her dancing eyes until one looked in vain for a 
Slimpse of their beauty. Her red lips shut firmly over her © 
Pearly teeth, while the dimple hid itself resolutely away from 
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sight. And her sweet voice, frightened at its own sound so 
far from home, grew faint and husky, until, in this shrinking, 
sober damsel, walking so timidly beside the widow Neur, 
you would have found it hard to recognize the beautiful 
Marie of the mountain. 

So it happened that only her mother and one other person 
knew how good and sweet and how fair Marie was. 

This other was a stranger who came from a far-away 
country and spent his summers in a little house on the moun- 
tain’s very top. 

The simple villagers called him “the wizard,” and told 
strange tales of how he spent whole nights gazing at the 
heavens through a long tube; that he could foretell to an 
hour when the sun would cover itself with darkness; but, 
strangest of all, he had a little wire stretched for miles over 
hills and valleys to the great city! This wire talked to him 
in a queer language which no one else could understand. 

“Tick, tick, tickety, tick,” it said, and it told him things 
that happened miles and miles away. 

Marie did not know how wise the wizard was when he came 
to her home one morning and asked for a drink of water. 

He followed her to the spring when she went for it and 
stopped by the way to break open a curious stone. He 
showed Marie how queerly marked it was inside, and then 
told her a story about it. The usually timid maiden was 
so interested she forgot to be frightened, and thus a strong 
friendship between the two was begun. 

After this the wizard often came to the widow’s chalet for 
rest and refreshment on his long rambles, and Marie uncon- 
sciously revealed her charms to him, one by one, until, long 
before the first summer was ended, the stranger knew that 
no girl in all the canton could be compared with Marie. 

On the other side of the mountain from the widow Neur’s 
home lived another widow. She, too, had but one child, a 
son, who was the pride and delight of her life. This was the 
brave young hunter and guide Gustavus Friel. 

Every one knew and liked Gustavus. He was tall, straight, 
and handsome, with flashing brown eyes, and a laugh as 
frank as a child’s; he was the favorite of the canton, and 
there was not a girl within its bounds who would not have 
' been proud to plight her troth with him. 

Gustavus, however, cared little for the Obgadin maidens. 
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He would far rather chase the chamois up the mountain- 
side or guide travellers through its dangerous passes than 
spend his time with the finest of the maids of the hamlet. 

His mother often said, “ My son, when wilt thou bring me 
home a daughter and thyself a wife ?”’ 

And Gustavus, smiling and pressing a kiss on her fore- 
head, would answer: 

“When I find a maid as good as thee, mother; but I want 
no idle, shrill-voiced wife to disturb our quiet home.” 

But one day his mother said more sadly and seriously than 
ever before: | 

“Gustavus, I am growing old and feeble. I can no longer 
make and mend thy clothes and keep our home. Thou must 
have a wife. Promise me at the féte next week thou wilt 
choose one from among the maidens there.” 

Gustavus reluctantly gave her the desired promise, but it 
weighed heavily upon him. Hecould think of nothing else, 
and the more he pondered the heavier his heart grew. 

At last he seized his gun and went out on the mountain, 
but the perplexing questions followed him, until in despair 
he threw himself on the ground groaning, “Oh, that some 
wise man would make this choice for me!” 

A moment after he looked up and saw, as if in answer to 
his wish, the wizard approaching him. 

“Why,” he exclaimed to himself, “did I not think of him 
before? Surely he, if any one, can help me.” Then, with 
a throbbing heart, Gustavus sprang up to meet him. 

The wizard greeted Gustavus warmly, for he felt a strong 
friendship for the young guide who had taken him safely 
through many a dangerous mountain excursion. 

And now his sympathetic question, “ Why, what’s trou- 
bling you, my boy?” opened the way for Gustavus to pour 
out all his perplexity, ending his recital with the question: 

“Canst thou not help me choose a good wife who will 
make my life happy? For now I have given my mother my 
promise to find a wife at the féte next week.” 

The wizard smiled sympathetically, and then thought in 
Silence a little while before he answered: 

“If a pure, true heart is united to a true, pure heart, both 
lives must be happy.” 

“Alas!” answered Gustavus, “but I know not which 
maiden among them all has the purest, truest heart!” 
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“There will be one such heart at the féte,’’ answered the 
wizard, “ but you may fail to recognize it. However, if you 
will come to me to-morrow I will give you a charm that will 
show you this heart.”’ 

Here was comfort, indeed, and with a light heart Gustavus 
thanked his friend and bounded forward. 

Left alone, the wizard continued down the mountain-side 
until he came in sight of the widow Neur’s chalet, where he 
found Marie sitting by the spring. Instead of her usual 
sunshiny smile, tiny tear-drops stood in her eyes, and there 
was a grieved look about her rosy lips that made him wish 
to comfort her. | 

““What is the matter, little one?” he asked gently. 

“Oh, sir,” she said, “I want to see the great féte next 
week, but I have no pretty ornaments to wear, and then 7 
The long curtains drooped over her shining eyes and the 
sweet voice sank almost to a whisper. 

“The good mother says none of the young men will care 
to dance with me.” 

“But why?” asked the wizard, in surprise. 

“Because I cannot talk and laugh with them as other 
maidens do. My heart beats fast if they do but glance 
toward me, and I know not what to say, and so’’—here a 
tear slipped from under the long eyelashes—" my mother 
says I had better not go.” 

“ Courage, little one,” the wizard answered. “Tell your 
mother,” he added suddenly, “that I am going to lend you 
a silver belt to wear, and that my knowledge tells me that 
the bravest, handsomest youth in all the land will dance 
with you quite joyfully.” 

The happy Marie thanked the wizard as Gustavus had 
done, and ran off to tell the wonderful news to her mother. 

Early next morning Gustavus went for his charm. He 
found the wizard waiting for him, and taking him into his 
strange room, the wise man said, smiling, as he had the day 
before, half quizzically, half sympathetically: 

“Here’s the charm, my good fellow. You see it is a 
magicring. Put it on before you go to the féte, and be sure 
you dance with every maiden there. When you place your 
arm about the waist of the one whose heart is true and good 
a strange feeling will run through you and your hand will 
cling toher. But you must be sure that you dance with all!” 
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Gustavus, greatly wondering, thanked the wizard and 
slipped on the ring. 

It was a curious circlet of iron, with a flat extension, which 
the wizard bade him wear pointing toward his palm. 

When the féte day came Gustavus was there among the 
other young men, eager to try his charm. 

All the maidens of Obdagin canton were there also, and 
on the outskirts of one of the gay crowds little Marie hov- 
ered timidly beside her mother. 

“Why didst thou come, Marie?” asked one of the girls. 

“Didst thou think any youth would want to dance with a 
mouse to-day ?”’ asked another. 

Then seeing the quick tears trembling on Marie’s lashes, 
she added more kindly: 

“Ah, well, thou canst at least see our good times.” 

“What a lovely belt thou hast, Marie!” cried another 
maiden. “Where didst thou get it?” 

“The wizard gave it her,” the widow Neur answered 
shortly, for she did not relish the girl’s tone, and she drew 
her daughter away. 

“Come, Marie, let us sit here under the trees and watch 
the dance.” | 

Marie nestled close to her mother’s side, and, as the hours 
fled and no youth asked her to dance, her head dropped lower 
and lower, and she wondered if the wise man had madea 
mistake. 

In the mean time Gustavus danced with one after another 
of the maids, but though he watched with intense eagerness, 
not once did he feel the strange thrill for which he waited. 

“TI have danced with them all,’ he said at last to himself, 
“except that shy one‘over there; surely she is not the girl! 
But, as I promised to dance with all, I will try her too.” 

He asked her name of one of the girls, and then going to 
her, said simply: 

“Marie, wilt thou dance with me?” 

Astonishment and delight made Marie for a moment forget 
her shyness. The wizard’s words had come true! 

Rising quickly, she said, smiling upon him, and showing 
her beautiful eyes, already dancing with delight, and the 
dear little dimple in her cheek: ‘“ Art thou come ?” 

“She is not so plain, after all,” thought Gustavus, as he 
answered: 
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“Wast thou looking for me, Marie ?”’ 

Marie hung her head without answering, and Gustavus, 
wondering a little at her words, led her to the dance. 

As he placed his arm around her his hand touched her 
shining belt. 

Instantly a strange thrill ran through them both, and Gus- 
tavus’ arm seemed to cling to Marie’s waist. 

“Marie, didst thou feel that ?” he cried earnestly. 

And Marie smilingly answered : 

“Yes.” 

So they began dancing, and as they danced it seemed to 
those watching them that a wonderful transformation came 
over Marie. 

Her hair, shaken loose from its long, stiff braids, hung like 
a glittering golden veil all around her, her beautiful eyes 
shone like stars, and the dimpled cheeks and pearly teeth 
formed a fit hiding-place for the laughing voice that now 
and then rang sweet and clear from her rosy lips. Not one 
of the village maidens was half so fair as she! 

“Surely,” said the amazed villagers, “there was never 
such a handsome couple.” 

“But is not Marie under a charm,” cried others, “she has 
suddenly grown so lovely ?” 

But the widow Neur smiled to herself and said: 

“Love's witchery, if it is true and pure, will transform all 
of us and bring out all that 1s loveliest and best within us.” 

As for Gustavus, he thought rightly that he had never 
seen so good and beautiful a creature, and he blessed the 
wizard for the charm which had led his heart to her. 

Long before the summer ended, Gustavus took home Marie 
to be his own and his mother’s greatest joy and happiness. 

When M. le Wizard returned to Paris that winter, he read 
a scientific paper before the savants of the Academy. 

In it he detailed many of his wonderful discoveries and his 
work during the summer. But he did not speak of the most 
interesting of all—how, by the aid of a little magnet, con- 
cealed in a steel belt, and a rude ring, he had brought to- 
gether two loving human hearts, and by so doing had caught 
some of the happiness of Paradise and imprisoned it in a 
chalet on old Obgadin Mountain. 
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ETCHING: RESPITED 
By GEORGE BARNARD, JR. 


A dramatic episode and a miscarriage of justice. 


The day was drawing to its close, when up the one broad 
Street of the little mountain town came six men: five stern 
and watchful, revolvers slung to their belts; one, with trem- 
bling form and haggard, ghastly face, walking in the centre 
Of the group, with head thrown forward, his eyes fixed on 
the ground, for well he knows no glance of sympathy will 
Meet his upward gaze. 

A convicted murderer is being brought there for execution. 
"The day set for the execution is dawning; along the country 
Toads are strung the wagons of the farmers, bringing their 
wives and daughters in holiday attire to see the show—laugh- 
ing and jesting as in fair-time—while in the rough jail built of 
logs, tossing on his hard couch, muttering in uneasy sleep, lies 
the condemned man. Three miles away, ina little mountain 
Station, a sleepy operator sits, watching the instrument before 
him. Though not on duty, he has sat there through the night— 
watching, listening, hoping—and now as the morning breaks, 
feeling that his vigil has been in vain, he ceases to struggle 
against the drowsiness which is overpowering him, and, 
bending forward, lays his head upon his arms—and sleeps. 

Click—click—click: are there no ears to hear the message 
flashing over the wire from the distant capital?—“ The pris- 
Oner is respited. For God's sake, save his life.” A hun- 
dred miles away, two men—about to be executed—have upon 
the scaffold confessed their guilt of the crime of which the 
prisoner stands accused, and with the cord about their 
necks have sworn that Ae is innocent. .. . 

An hour later in the condemned cell the guards stand 
grouped around a man—pale and trembling, bowed upon his 
knees in prayer—as for the last time he proclaims his inno- 
cence, and, with all the light of hope gone from his eyes, he 
looks his last farewell to earth 


In the little mountain station—his head thrown forward 
Upon his arms—his hand resting, as if by instinct, upon the 
key of the instrument, the tired operator . . . sleeps. 
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THE CLAIM-JUMPER 
By WILL LISENBEE 


In this pathetic story of the great blizzard, a man of heroic quality strives 
to aid those that have done him wrong. From Frank Leslie’s Weekly. 


“What's that over thar, Bill?’ asked Joe Scaggs, point- 
ing toward an object that had made its appearance on the 
prairie a mile to the south. Bill Barnum looked in the di- 
rection indicated. 

“A house, or I’m a livin’ liar!” exclaimed Bill, with em- 
phasis. ‘An’ on Dick Barber’s claim, too!’ he continued, 
with a gesture of excitement. 

“Do ye suppose he's goin’ ter jump Dick’s claim?" asked 
Joe. 

“TI dunno,” answered Bill. “I guess he’s not stoppin’ out 
thar fer his health. If he is, I’m thinkin’ he’ll soon go 'way 
on the same arrant, won't he, Joe?” 

“You bet!’ sanctioned Joe. ‘ But the way ter find out is 
ter go over an’ see; an’ while ye air cookin’ supper, I’ll ride 
over an’ interview the stranger.” 

With this he walked from the door of the half-board, half- 
dugout shanty, where the two had been standing, and ap- 
proached a small barb-wire corral near by, where he mounted 
a powerful cayuse, and galloped away across the stretch of 
wind-swept prairie that separated him from the distant shanty 
on the prairie to the south. 

A few moments’ ride brought him to the front of a little 
dug-out shanty that nestled in the side of a hill at the edge 
of a small ravine. Just around the slight elevation in the 
prairie stood a covered wagon, or “ prairie-schooner ” as they 
are familiarly termed in the West. 

A pair of sorrel mules, tied to the rear end of the wagon, 
were busily engaged in eating their evening meal of corn 
and dry grass out of the wagon-box. A man came out of 
the shanty with a frying-pan in his hand and held it over a 
fire in front of the dwelling. 

“Hello, thar!’ exclaimed Joe, angrily. “What in the 
blazes air ye doin’ hyar ?” 

The stranger turned and looked at the visitor a moment, 
and then said quietly, ‘ Fryin’ meat." 
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Joe’s anger rose. “Oh, ye air, air ye? Wal, as ye seem 
ter be so smart, mebbe ye ken tell me whose claim ye air 
squattin’ on.” 

“I reckon I ken; h’it’s mine.”’ 

“H’it is?” 

“That's the way h’it looks ter me.” 

“Look hyar, stranger!” said Joe Scaggs, clinching his 
fist, “me an’ my pardner over thar,” jerking his thumb over 
his shoulder in the direction of his own shanty, “air holdin’ 
this yere claim fer Dick Barber, who’s comin’ out hyar in the 
spring from Injiany, an’ we’ll jist give ye tell ter-morrer to 
git out o’ this!” 

“*Tain’t long enough time,” said the stranger, deliberately 
turning over a liberal slice of “muddling” that smoked in 
the frying-pan. 

“ How long do ye want ?”’ questioned Joe, his wrath some- 
what mollified by the stranger's evident intention of leaving. 

“How long does a man have ter live on a claim before he 
ken git a deed fer h’it ?”” was the reply of the stranger. 

“Five years,” replied Joe. 

“Wall, then,” continued the stranger, “make h’it five 
years, an’ h’it’s a barg’in.” 

“You impudent skunk!” roared Joe, now thoroughly 
aroused by the stranger’s cool manner, “fer a cent I’d wal- 
lup the ground with yer onery carcass.”’ 

“Yas, ye might undertake h’it fer a cent, but ye’d never 
lay up any money at h’it,” was the answer, as he set the 
frying-pan down and confronted Joe Scaggs. 

Joe now moved his hand toward his pistol, but hesitated. 

“Look hyar,” said the stranger. ‘‘ You order me ter leave 
this claim. Is h’it yourn?’”’ 

“No, not exactly mine; but we’re holdin’ h’it fer a friend, 
me an’ my pardner air. We've got the two lyin’ north o’ 
this, an’ we’re holdin’ this fer Dick Barber, an’ we’re goin’ 
ter hold h’it.” 

“All right,” he answered. “I guess h’it won’t need much 
holdin’. H’it’ll be hyar when yer friend comes—so will I. 
If h’it’s yer claim, I’ll git off; but ye can’t hold h’it fer 
somebody else. I know the law.” 

“Yes, ye may know the law, but ye don’t know our law. 
We’ve made a special law fer sich fellers as ye, an’ we're 
goin’ ter go by that, an’ don’t ye fergit h’it.” 
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“Wal, when ye force me ter go, I'll go—not before.” 

Angry words rose to Joe’s lips, but he hesitated. The 
cool, indifferent manner of the claim-jumper puzzled him. 

He was about to speak, when the tramp of a horse’s feet 
sounded in the grass behind him, and Bill Barnum rode up, 
a Winchester rifle swung across his saddle. | 

“Thought mebbe ye'd have trouble,” he explained, ‘an 
that I’d come over an’ see ye out.”’ 

“Bill,” said Joe, gaining courage at the arrival of re-en- 
forcements, “he says he hain’t a-goin’ ter leave.” 

“Won't he ?”’ Bill answered, bringing his Winchester down 
on the stranger. “Now, ye load up yer traps an’ git.”’ 

“All right,” he answered doggedly. “You've got ther 
advantage o’ me. I'll go, but I’ll git even with ye some 
time, see if I don’t;”’ and he began tumbling his effects to- 
gether. 

Bill and Joe watched him while he piled his traps into the 
wagon. 

“Stranger,” said Bill, “ we don’t want ter be hard on yer, 
an’ we don’t mind payin’ ye fer yer little shanty, seein’ as 
ye can’t take h’it along.” 

“No, h’it ain’t worth nothin’,” was the answer. “I don't 
mind givin’ a good neighbor a little thing like that.” 

“Wal, Bill,”’ said Joe, “hi’t’s gittin’ late, an’ we'd better 
be gittin’ back ter the shanty an’ lookin’ after our supper.”’ 

“Supper!”’ exclaimed Bill. “Thar hain’t nothin’ fer 
supper, nor breckferts either, unless that onery cuss gits back 
from Atticy ter-night.” 

“Don't say that,” answered Joe. “H’it makes me hun- 
grier ’an a b’ar ter hear ye speak like that. Hain’t we got 
nothin’ ter eat ?”’ 

“No, nothin’ but a few pieces o’ hard bread an’ a bit or 
two o’ meat. That onery cuss, John Biggs, that we sent 
after grub to Atticy ‘ll git drunker ’an a b’iled owl, an’ 
not come back till we go after him, like as not.” 

With this they turned their horses around and rode away 
in the direction of home, leaving the stranger standing in 
silence looking after them. 

Ike Dover—for such was the stranger’s name—turned and 
entered his shanty. 

‘“Wal, h’it means pull out, I reckon,.’ he muttered; “but 
I'll jist stay hyar till mornin’, anyway.” 
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The sun had gone down behind a bank of tawny, purple 
clouds, and an ashy pallor overspread the sky. 

‘Goin’ ter have bad weather,” observed Joe Scaggs, as 
they rode through the fast-gathering darkness. 

Late that night Bill punched Joe in the ribs with his el- 
bows, and said: 

Joe, hiit’s gittin’ colder ’an all git out. We've got ter 
git UP an’ find some more covers. Gee whiz! listen ter that 
wind!” 

Bill ot up and struck a light, and put on his clothes. 

he weather had suddenly grown intensely cold, and the 
wind was roaring across the prairie and sweeping through 
the dead grass with a sharp, hissing sound. 

Bill opened the door and looked out. 

freat gust of wind swept into the room, whirling a 
Cloud of snowflakes with it and extinguishing the light. 
. "A blizzard!” exclaimed Bill, slamming the door and re- 
lighting the lamp. 

Joe had also got up and was putting on his clothes. 

“We must see ter the hosses,”’ he said, drawing on his 
heavy boots. “ They’ll freeze ter death in that shed if they 
hain’t blanketed.” 

He Opened the door and went out, and in a few moments 
returned. 

“ The hosses air gone!”’ he exclaimed; “broke loose an’ 
been driv’ away by the blizzard.” 

~he uv us must go after ’em,” exclaimed Bill. “H’it 
¥9"'t do to lose’em. They'll die in this storm if they don’t 
a Shelter.” 
_ ©S, an’ you'd die a dozen times ’fore ye'd find ’em in 
se Storm. ” 
' SOr animals!” exclaimed Bill; “but h’it can’t be 
elbed_ >) 

Bill kindled a fire in the little sheet-iron stove in the corner. 
‘© air was growing colder and colder every moment, and 
With 1FCle of heat around the stove grew smaller and smaller 

©ach surge of the wind as it shook the loose boards on 


the ° ° 
ao and sent the sleet and snow hissing through the 
ices 


thee 


© two men drew their chairs near the stove after re- 


lenict: 
roo shing the flame from a pile of coal in the corner of the 
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Morning came at last, gray and desolate, with blinding 
clouds of snow and sleet sweeping across the prairie. The 
storm showed no signs of abating, but was increasing in its 
fury. 

“Joe,” said Bill, breaking the silence, “ nobody can’t come 
from Atticy ter-day; an’ the pervisions—thar’s nothin’ in 
the house ter eat.” 

Joe got up and looked out at the small window. 

“H'it’s as ye say, Bill; thar can’t nobody come from At- 
ticy ter-day And then, huskily, “ H’it may be a week 
"fore they can.” 

The two men looked at each other, and each read the 
other’s thoughts. 

“Thar can’t nobody git nowhar now, an’ mebbe not fer a 
week. Bill, we air in a bad fix.” 

Bill made no reply, but filled a large black pipe, lit it, sat 
down by the fire, and began puffing away in silence. 

Joe brought more fuel from the corner and filled up the 
stove. 

The day passed and night came down, and still the storm 
raged and the snow fell in blinding clouds. 

- It was at the close of the fifth day, and neither Bill nor 
Joe had tasted food for four days, and as they looked out 
across the desolate, snow-covered plain, their hearts sank 
within them. 

“Bill,” said Joe, huskily, “ we can’t hold out much longer. 
H’it’ll be more ’an a week ’fore any one could git hyar or 
we could git away.” 

“Yas, an’ that will be too late,” answered Bill, an ashy 
pallor overspreading his thin face. 

The next morning Joe arose, kindled the fire in the little 
stove, and sat down in silence. 

Bill did not get up, but remained in bed, a pinched look 
settling over his features. It was getting late in the after- 
noon when he called Joe to the bedside. 

“Joe,” he said, feebly, “I hain’t got much longer ter stay 
with ye. This yere cold is freezin’ my thin blood, an’ I’m 
gittin’ weaker an’ weaker.” 

“Come, come, Bill!’’ said Joe, a great lump rising in 
his throat. “Cheer up, mebbe som’thin’ ‘Il turn up; 
mebbe - 

“"Tain't no use, Joe. We've all got ter go some time. 
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’Tain’t no use in hopin’ when thar hain’t nothin’ ter ex- 
pect.” 

Joe made no reply. Stooping down presently, he drew a 
little box from under the bed and took out a small piece of 
dry, hard bread and laid it by the side of Bill. 

“T saved h’it fer ye, Bill,” he said, turning away. 

“No—no!" said Bill; “h’it’s better fer one uv us ter go 
‘an both uv us. Mebbe, as ye say, somethin’ ’ll turn up, 
an’ id 

A muffled sound like footsteps in the snow came from the 
outside, and something like the sound of a human voice 
mingled with the hissing wind. 

Joe listened, but the sound was not repeated. He opened 
the door and looked out. 

A few feet from the threshold, half buried in the drifting 
snow, was the prostrate figure of a man, a large bundle of 
something at his side. A moment, and Joe was stooping 
over the prostrate figure. He shook him, but he did not 
speak. Then by a series of heroic efforts he dragged the 
unconscious man into the dug-out. As he did soa bundle 
that was strapped about the shoulders of the unfortunate 
became detached and rolled over on the floor, displaying a 
small bag of flour and a chunk of bacon. 

“ H’it’s John Biggs come back!”’ exclaimed Joe; “an’ he’s 
brought enough pervisions ter carry us through, thank God! 
but, pore feller, he’s almost done fer!” 

He hurriedly stirred up the fire in the little stove, and then, 
turning the unconscious man, he brushed the snow from his 
wan face. 

“Bill,” he said, starting with surprise, “h’it ain’t John 
Biggs—h’it’s the claim-jumper. He’s saved our lives, Bill, 
an’ after we was goin’ ter run him away.” 

“My God!” exclaimed Bill, struggling feebly out of the 
bed, new strength coming to his feeble frame. ‘“‘We must 
Save him, Joe, if he hain’t already dead. We mustn't let 
him die.” 

The two men, shivering with cold and weak from hunger, 
worked as they never worked before. By their combined 
efforts, they lifted the poor frozen squatter from the floor 
and laid him tenderly in their only bed. 

He opened his eyes and muttered something in an inco- 
herent manner. The two men bent over him and listened. 
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‘““H’it ain't much furder,” he muttered. “I heard ’em 
say they didn’t have nothin’ to eat over thar—an’, Ike Dover, 
h’it’s yer dooty ter help ’em. No—no—they wur goin’ ter 
run me off—h’it can't be much furder Oh, if I could 
only sleep a little—h’it ain’t cold now.” 

Joe took hold of his hands and held them in his own, 
They were frozen as hard as icicles! He looked at Bill and 
uttered a groan. ° 

“He can't live, Bill,” he said chokingly. 

Bill bent over the bed, his face close to that of the dying 
man. | 

“ Pardner,”’ he said, his voice husky with emotion, “ you've 
throw’d away yer life fer us that didn’t desarve nothin’ but 
yer hate. You've froze them pore hands fer us onery wolves 
that would ’a’ driv’ ye ’way from yer claim. Oh, if ye could 
only live ter tell me how mean an’ onery I’ve been ter ye e 
Here Bill broke down and wept like a child. 

Presently the dying man muttered: “H’it’s all right—I 
see h’it now—thar is the cabin, right ahead "And with 
these words his spirit fled. 

For a long time the only sound that broke the stillness of 
that desolate prairie home was the sobbing of the two men 
and the hissing of the winter wind. 
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TAKEN BY SURPRISE 


By F. ANSTEY 
Author of Vice Versa, A Fallen Idol, ete. 


The surprise was complete and the result will no doubt be wholly satis- 
factory to the reader of this amusing story. Copyright by U.S. Book 
Company. 


For some years I, Bedell Gruncher, have consecrated my 
poor talents to the guidance and education of public taste in 
questions of art and literature. To do this effectively I have 
labored—at the cost of some personal inconvenience—to ac- 
quire a critical style of light and playful badinage. My lash 
has ever been wreathed in ribbons of rare texture and dainti- 
est hues; I have thrown cold water in abundance over the 
nascent flames of young ambition—but such water was sys- 
tematically tinctured with attar of roses. And in time the 
articles appearing in various periodicals above the signature 
of “ Vitriol ” became, I may acknowledge without false mod- 
esty, so many literary events of the first magnitude. At first 
my identity with the lively but terrible “ Vitriol’”’ was kept a 
profound secret, but gradually by some means which I do not 
at present remember it leaked out, and I immediately became 
a social as well as a literary celebrity. Physically I have 
been endowed with a presence which, though not of unusual 
height and somewhat inclined to central expansion, produces, 
I find, an invariably imposing effect, especially with mem- 
bers of the more emotional and impressionable sex. Conse- 
quently I was not surprised even at the really extraordinary 
Sensation I inspired upon my first introduction to a very 
charming young lady, Miss Iris Waverley, as soon as my 
nom de guerre was (I forget just now by whom) incidentally 
alluded to. However, as it turned out, she had another and 
a deeper reason for emotion: it seemed she had been en- 
gaged to a young poet whose verses, to her untaught and 
girlish judgment, seemed inspired by draughts of the true 
Helicon, and whose rhythmical raptures had stirred her 
maiden heart to its depths. 

Well, that young poet’s latest volume of verse came under 
my notice for review, and in my customary light-hearted 
fashion I held it up to general derision for a column or two, 
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and then dismissed it, with an ineffaceable epigrammatic kick, 
to spin forever (approximately) down the ringing grooves of 
criticism. 

Miss Waverley, it happened, was inclined to correct her 
own views by the opinions of others, and was, moreover, 
exceptionally sensitive to any association of ridicule with the 
objects of her attachment—indeed, she once dispatched a 
dog she fondly loved to the lethal chamber at Battersea, 
merely because all the hair had come off the poor animal's 
tail! My trenchant sarcasms had depoetized her lover ina 
similar fashion; their livid lightning had revealed the bald- 
ness, the glaring absurdity, of the very stanzas which once 
had filled her eyes with delicious tears; he was dismissed, 
and soon disappeared altogether from the circles which I had 
(in perfect innocence) rendered impossible to him. 

Notwithstanding this, Miss Waverley’s first sentiments 
toward me were scarcely, oddly enough, of unmixed grati- 
tude. I represented the rod, and a very commendable feeling 
of propriety made her unwilling to kiss me on a first inter- 
view, though, as our intimacy advanced—well, there are 
subjects on which I claim the privilege of a manly reticence. 

I hasten over, then, the intermediate stages of antipathy, 
fear, respect, interest, and adoration. In me she recognized 
an intellect naturally superior, too indifferent and unambi- 
tious to give life to its own imaginings—too honest, too de- 
voted to humanity, to withhold merited condemnation from 
those of others. 

One trait in my character which Iris valued above all 
others was the caution with which I habitually avoided all 
associations of a ridiculous nature; for it was my pride to 
preserve a demeanor of unsullied dignity under circum- 
stances which would have been trying, if not fatal, to an 
ordinary person. So we became engaged; and if, pecuni- 
arily speaking, the advantage of the union inclined to my 
side, I cannot consider that I was the party most benefited 
by the transaction. 

It was soon after this happy event that Iris entreated from 
me, as a gift, a photograph of myself. I could not help 
being struck by this instance of feminine parsimony with re- 
gard to small disbursements, since for the trifling sum of one 
shilling it was perfectly open to her to procure an admirable 
presentment of me at almost any stationer’s; for in obedi- 
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ence to a widely expressed demand, I had already more than 
once undergone the ordeal by camera. 

But no; she professed to desire a portrait more peculiarly 
her own—one that should mark the precise epoch of our 
mutual happiness—a caprice which reminded me of the Sal- 
vation Army recruit who was photographed, by desire, “ be- 
fore and after conversion;” and I demurred a little, until 
Iris insisted with such captivating pertinacity that—although 
my personal expenses (always slightly in excess of my in- 
come) had been further swelled since my engagement by the 
innumerable petits soins expected by an absurd custom from 
every lover—I gave way at length. 

It was her desire that my portrait should form a pendant to 
one of herself which had been recently taken by a fashion- 
able photographer, and I promised to see that this wish 
should be gratified. It is possible that she expected me to 
resort to the same artist; but there were considerations which 
induced me to avoid this if I could. To the extent of a 
guinea (or even thirty shillings) I could refuse her nothing; 
but every one knows what sums are demanded by a photogra- 
pher who is at all in vogue. 

So, keeping my promise constantly in mind, I never en- 
tered a secluded neighborhood without being on the lookout 
for some unpretending photographic studio which would 
combine artistic excellence with moderate charges, 

And at last I discovered this photographic phoenix, whose 
nest, if I may so term it, was in a retired suburb which I do 
not care to particularize. After a brief period of hesitation 
I stepped inside, and, on stating my wish to be photographed 
at once, was invited by a very civil youth with a slight cast 
in his eye to walk upstairs, which I accordingly did. 

I mounted flight after flight of stairs, till I eventually 
found myself at the top of the house, in an apartment per- 
vaded by a strong odor of chemicals, and glazed along the 
roof and the whole of one side with panes of a bluish tint. 
It was empty at the moment of my entrance, but, after a 
few minutes, the photographer burst impetuously in—a tall 
young man with long hair and pale eyes, whose appearance 
denoted a nervous and high-strung temperament. 

“You will find me,” I told him frankly, “a little more 
difficult to satisfy than your ordinary cHenféle; but, on the 
other hand, I am peculiarly capable of appreciating really 
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good work. Now, I was struck at once by the delicacy of 
- tone, the nice discrimination of values, the atmosphere, gra- 
dation, feeling, and surface of the examples displayed in 
your window.” 

He bowed almost to the ground; but having taken careful 
note of his prices, I felt secure in commending him, even to 
the verge of extravagance; and besides, does not the artistic 
nature demand the stimulus of praise to enable it to put forth 
its full powers ? 

He inquired in what style I wished to be taken, whether 
full-length, half-length, or vignette. “I will answer you as 
concisely as possible,” I said. “I have been pressed, by 
one whose least preference is a law to me, to have a photo- 
graph of myself executed which shall form a counterpart, or 
pendant as it were, to her own. I have therefore taken 
the precaution to bring her portrait with me for your guid- 
ance. You will observe it is the work of a firm in my opin- 
ion greatly overrated—Messrs. Lenz, Kamerer & Co.; and, 
while you will follow it in style and the disposition of the 
accessories, you will, I make no doubt, produce, if you take 
ordinary pains, a picture vastly superior in artistic merit.” 

This, as will be perceived, was skilfully designed to put 
him on his mettle and rouse a useful spirit of emulation. 
He took the portrait of Iris from my hands and carried it to 
the light, where he examined it gravely in silence. 

“I presume,” he said at length, “that I need hardly tell 
you I cannot pledge myself to produce a result as pleasing 
as this—under the circumstances.” 

“That,” I replied, “rests entirely with you. If you over- 
come your natural diffidence and do yourself full justice, I 
see no reason why you should not obtain something even 
more Satisfactory.” 

My encouragement almost unmanned him. He turned 
abruptly away and blew his nose violently with a colored 
silk handkerchief. 

“Come, come,” I said, smiling kindly, “‘ you see I have 
every confidence in you—let us begin. I don’t know, by the 
way,” I added, with a sudden after-thought, “whether in 
your leisure moments you take any interest in contemporary 
literature ?” 

“I—I have done so in my time,” he admitted; “not very 
lately.” 
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“ Then,” I continued, watching his countenance with secret 
amusement for the spasm I find this announcement invariably 
produces upon persons of any education, “it may possibly 
call up some associations in your mind if I tell you that I 
am perhaps better known by my self-conferred sobriguet of 
*Vitriol.” ” 

Evidently I had to do with a man of some intelligence—I 
obtained an even more electrical effect than usual. “‘ Vt. 
riol!’”’ he cried, “ of surely Vitriol, the great critic ?” 

“The same,” I said carelessly. ‘I thought I had better 
mention it.”’ 

“You did well,” he rejoined, “very well! Pardon my 
emotion—may I wring that hand ?”’ 

It is not my practice to shake hands with a photographer, 
but I was touched and gratified by his boyish enthusiasm, 
and he seemed a gentlemanly young fellow too, so I made 
an exception in his favor; and he did wring my hand—hard. 

“So you are Vitriol ?”” he repeated in a kind of daze, “and 
you have sought me out—wme, of all people in the world—to 
have the honor of taking your photograph!” 

“That is so,” I said, “but pardon me if I warn you that 
you must not ailow your head to be turned by what is, in 
truth, due to the merest accident.” 

“But what an accident!” he cried; “after what I have 
learned I really could not think of making any charge for 
this privilege!” 

That was a creditable and not unnatural impulse, and I did 
not check it. “You shall take me as often as you please,” 
I said, “and for nothing.” 

“And may I,” he said a little timidly—“ would you give 
me permission to exhibit the results ?”’ 

“If I followed my own inclinations,” I replied, “I should 
answer, ‘Certainly not.’ But perhaps I have no right to de- 
prive you of the advertisement, and still less to withhold my 
unworthy features from public comment. I may, for private 
reasons,” I added, thinking of Iris, “find it advisable to 
make some show of displeasure, but you need not fear my 
taking any proceedings to restrain you.” 

“We struggling photographers must be so careful,” he 
sighed. ‘‘Suppose the case of your lamented demise—it 
would be a protection if I had some written authority under 
your hand to show your legal representatives, ” 
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“ Actio personalis moritur cum persona,” 1 replied; “if my 
executors brought an action, they would find themselves non- 
suited.” (I had studied for the bar at one period of my life.) 

“ Quite so,” he said, “ but they might drag me into court, 
nevertheless. I should really prefer to be on the safe 
side.” 

It did not seem unreasonable, particularly as I had not the 
remotest intention either of bringing an action or dying; so 
I wrote him a hasty memorandum to the effect that in con- 
sideration of his photographing me free of charge (I took 
care to put ¢Aa¢ in), I undertook to hold him free from all 
molestation or hindrance whatever in respect of the sale and 
circulation of all copies resulting from such photographing 
as aforesaid. 

“Will that do?” I said as I handed it to him. 

His eyes gleamed as he took the document. “It is just 
what I wanted,” he said gratefully; “and now, if you will 
excuse me, I will go and bring in a few accessories, and then 
we will get to work.” 

He withdrew in a state of positive exultation, leaving me 
to congratulate myself upon the happy chance which had led 
me to his door. One does not discover a true artist every 
day, capable of approaching his task in a proper spirit of 
reverence and enthusiasm; and I had hardly expected, after 
my previous failures, to be spared all personal outlay. My 
sole regret, indeed, was that I had not stipulated for a share 
in the profits arising from the sale—which would be doubt- 
less a large one; but meanness !1s not one of my vices, and I 
decided not to press this point. 

Presently he returned with something which bulged inside 
his velvet jacket, and a heap of things which he threw down 
in a corner behind a screen. 

“A few little properties,” he said; “ we may be able to in- 
troduce them by and by.” 

Then he went to the door and, with a rapid action, turned 
the key and placed it in his pocket. 

“You will hardly believe,” he explained, “how nervous I 
am on occasions of importance like this; the bare possibility 
of interruption would render me quite incapable of doing 
myself justice.” 

I had never met any photographer quite so sensitive as 
that before, and I began to be uneasy about his success; but 
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I know what the artistic temperament is, and, as he said, 
this was not like an ordinary occasion. 

“Before I proceed to business,” he said, in a voice that 
positively trembled, “I must tell you what an exceptional 
claim you have to my undying gratitude. Among the many 
productions which you have visited with your salutary satire 
you may possibly recall a little volume of poems entitled 
‘Pants of Passion’ ?” 

I shook my head good-humoredly. “ My good friend,’ I 
told him, “if I burdened my memory with all the stuff I have 
to pronounce sentence upon, do you suppose my brain would 
be what it is?” 

He looked crestfallen. “No,” he said slowly, “I ought 
to have known—you would not remember, of course. But 
Ido. I brought out those Pants. Your mordant pen tore 
them to tatters. You convinced me that I had mistaken my 
career and, thanks to your monitions, I ceased to practise as 
a poet and became the photographer you now behold!” 

“And I have known poets,” I said encouragingly, “ who 
have ended far less creditably. For even an indifferent pho- 
tographer is in closer harmony with nature than a mediocre 
poet.” 

“And I was mediocre, wasn’t I?” he inquired humbly. 

“So far as I recollect,” I replied (for I did begin to re- 
member him now), “to attribute mediocrity to you would 
have been beyond the audacity of the grossest sycophant.” 

“Thank you,” he said; “you little know how you encour- 
age me in my present undertaking—for you will admit that 
Ican photograph?” 

“That,” I replied, “is intelligible enough; photography 
being a pursuit demanding less mental ability in its votaries 
than that of metrical composition, however halting.” 

‘There is something very soothing about your conversa- 
tion,” he remarked; “it heals my self-love—which really was 
wounded by the things you wrote.” 

“Pooh, pooh!” I said indulgently, “we must all of us 
go through that in our time—at least all of yox must go 
through it.” 

“Yes,” he admitted sadly, “ but it ain’t pleasant, is it?” 

“Of that I have never been in a position to judge,” said 
I; “but you must remember that your sufferings, though 
doubtless painful to yourself, are the cause, under capable 
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treatment, of infinite pleasure and amusement to others. Try 
to look at the thing without egotism. Shall I seat myself 
on that chair I see over there ?”’ 

He was eying me inacurious manner. “Allow me,” he 
said; “I always pose my sitters myself.” With that he 
seized me by the neck and elsewhere without the slightest 
warning, and carrying me to the further end of the studio, 
flung me carelessly, face downward, over the cane-bottomed 
chair to which I had referred. He was a strong, athletic 
young man, in spite of his long hair—or might that have 
been, as in Samson’s case, a contributory cause? I was like 
an infant in his hands, and lay across the chair, in an exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable position, gasping for breath. 

“Try to keep as limp as you can, please,’ he said, “the 
mouth wide open, as you have it now, the legs careless—in 
fact, trailing. Beautiful! don’t move.” 

And he went tothe camera. I succeeded in partly twist- 
ing my head round. “Are you mad?” I cried indignantly; 
‘““do you really suppose I shall consent to go down to pos- 
terity in such a position as this?” | 

I heard a click, and, to my unspeakable horror, saw that 
he was deliberately covering me from behind the camera with 
a revolver—fhat was what I had seen bulging inside his pocket. 

“I should be sorry to slay any sitter in cold blood,” he 
said, “but I must tell you solemnly that unless you in- 
stantly resume your original pose—which was charming—you 
are a dead man!” 

Not till then did I realize the awful truth I was locked up 
alone, at the top of a house, in a quiet neighborhood, with a 
mad photographer! Summoning to my aid all my presence 
of mind, I resumed the original pose for the space of forty- 
five hours—they were seconds really, but they scemed hours; 
it was not needful for him to exhort me to be limp again; I 
was limper than the dampest towel. 

“Thank you very much,” he said gravely as he covered 
the lens; “I think that will come out very well indeed. You 
may move now.” 

I rose, puffing, but perfectly collected. “Ha, ha,” I 
laughed in a sickly manner (for I fe/¢ sick), “I perceive, sir, 
that you are a humorist.” 

‘Since I have abandoned poetry,” he said as he carefully 
removed the negative to a dark place “I have developed <¢ 
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considerable sense of quiet humor. You will find a large 
Gainsborough hat in that corner—might I trouble you to put 
it on for the next sitting ?” 

“Never!” I cried, thoroughly revolted. “Surely, with 
your rare artistic perception, you must be aware that sucha 
head-dress as that (which is no longer worn even by females) 
is out of all keeping with my physiognomy. I will zo¢ sit 
for my photograph in such a preposterous thing!” 

“T shall count ten very slowly,” he replied pensively, “and 
if by the time I have finished you are not seated on the back 
of that chair, your feet crossed so as to overlap, your right 
thumb in the corner of your mouth, a pleasant smile on your 
countenance, amd the Gainsborough hat on your head, you will 
need no more hats on this sorrowful earth, One—two——”’ 

I was perched on that chair in the prescribed attitude long 
before he had got to seven! How can I describe what it 
cost me to smile, as I sat there under the dry blue light, the 
perspiration rolling in beads down my cheeks, exposed to the 
gleaming muzzle of the revolver, and the steady Gorgon 
glare of that infernal camera ? 

“That will be extremely popular,” he said, lowering the 
weapon as he concluded. ‘“ Your smile, perhaps, was a /i#é/e 
too broad, but the pose was very fresh and unstudied.” 

I have always read of the controlling power of the human 
eye upon wild beasts and dangerous maniacs, and I fixed 
mine firmly upon him now as I said sternly, “ Let me out at 
once—I wish to go.” 

Perhaps I did not fix them quite long enough; perhaps the 
power of the human eye has been exaggerated: I only know 
that for all the effect mine had on him they might have been 
oysters 

“Not yet,” he said persuasively, “ not when we’re getting 
on so nicely. I may never be able to take you under such 
favorable conditions again.” 

That, I thought, I could undertake to answer for; but 
who, alas! could say whether I should ever leave that studio 
alive? For all I knew, he mignt spend the whole day in 
photographing me, and then, with a madman’s caprice, 
shoot me as soon as it became too dark to go on any longer! 
The proper course to take, I knew, was to humor him, to 
keep him in a good temper, fool him to the top of his bent 
—it was my only chance. 
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“ Well,’ I said, “ perhaps you’re right. I—I’m inno great 
hurry. Were you thinking of taking me in some different 
style? I am quite at your disposition.” 

He brought out a small but stout property-mast and ar- 
ranged it against a canvas background of coast scenery. “I 
generally use it for children in sailor costume,” he said, “ but 
I think it will bear your weight long enough for the purpose.” 

I wiped my brow. “You are not going to ask me to climb 
that thing ?”’ I faltered. 

“Well,” he suggested, “if you will just arrange yourself 
upon the cross-trees in a negligent attitude, upside down, 
with your tongue protruded as if for medical inspection, I 
shall be perfectly satisfied.” 

I tried argument. “I should have no objection in the 
world,” I said; “it’s an excellent idea—only do sailors ever 
climb masts in that way ? Wouldn’t it be better to have the 
thing correct while we’re about it ?”’ 

‘“‘IT was not aware that you were a sailor,” he said; “are 
you?” 

I was afraid to say I was, because I apprehended that, if 
I did, it might occur to him to put me through some still 
more frightful performance. 

‘““Come,” he said, “you won’t compel me to shed blood 
so early in the afternoon, will you? Up with you.” 

I got up, but, as I hung there, I tried to obtain a modifi- 
cation of some of the details. “I don’t think,” I said art- 
fully, “that I’ll put out my tongue—it’s rather overdone, eh ? 
Everybody is taken with his tongue out nowadays.” 

“Tt is true,” he said, “but Iam not well enough known 
in the profession yet to depart entirely from the conven- 
tional. Your tongue out as far as it will go, please.” 

“T shall have a rush of blood to the head, I know I shall,” 
I protested. 

“Look here,” he said; “am I taking this photograph or 
are you?” 

There was no possible doubt, unfortunately, as to who 
was taking the photograph. I made one last remonstrance. 
“T put it to you as a sensible man ’ T began; but it isa 
waste of time to put anything to a raving lunatic as a sen- 
sible man. It is enough to say that he carried his point. 

“T wish you could see the negative!’’ he said as he came 
back from his laboratory. “You were a little red in the 
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face, but it will come out black, so it’s all right. That carte 
wil be quite a novelty, I flatter myself.” 

Igroaned. However, this was the end; I would get away 
how at all hazards, and tell the police that there was a dan- 
gerollsS maniac at large. I got down from the mast with 
affected briskness. “Well,” I said, “I mustn’t take advan- 
tage ©f your good nature any longer. I’m exceedingly 
obliged to you for the—the pains you have taken. You will 
send #f the photographs to this address, please.” 

“Don't go yet,” he said. “Are you an equestrian, by the 
way ?’” 


If I could only engage him in conversation I felt com- 
paratively secure. 

“ Oh, I put in an Bape stance in the Row sometimes, in the 
stason, ~’ I replied; “and, while I think of it,” I acces: with 
what I thought at the time was an inspiration, “if you will 
come with me now, I'll show you my horse—you might take 
me On horseback, eh?” I did not possess any such animal, 
Le I wanted to have that door unlocked. 

“ Take you on horseback !”” he repeated. “ That’s a good 
ed had rather thought of that myself.” 

“ Then come along and bring your instrument,” I said, 

"and you can take me at the stables; they're close by.” 

“ No need for that,” he replied cheerfully. “I'll find you 
2 Mount here.” 

And the wretched lunatic went behind the screen and 
Wheeled out a small wooden quadruped covered with large 
round spots! 

“She's a strawberry roan,” he said; “observe the straw- 
berries, So, my beauty, quiet, then! Now settle yourself 
“asily in the saddle, as if you were in the Row, with your 
face to the tail.” 

, “ Listen to me for one moment,’’ I entreated tremulously. 

assure you that I am not in the habit of appearing in 

Otten Row on a spotted wooden horse, nor does any one, I 
2Ssure you—any one mount a horse of any description with 

iS face toward the crupper! If you take me like that you 
will betray your ignorance—you will be laughed at!” 

When people tell you it is possible to hoodwink the insane 

Y any specious show of argument, don’t believe them; my 
°Wn experience is that demented persons can be quite per- 

Y€rsely logical when it suits their purpose. 
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“Pardon me,” he said, “you will be laughed at possibly— 
not I. 1 cannot be held responsible for the caprices of my 
clients. Mount, please; she'll carry you perfectly.” 

“T will,” I said, “if you’ll give me the revolver to hold. 
I—should like to be done with a revolver.” 

“IT shall be delighted to do you with a revolver,” he said 
grimly, “but not yet; and if I lent you the weapon now, I 
could not answer for your being able to hold the horse as 
well—she has never been broken into firearms. J/'// hold 
the revolver. One—two—three ‘ 

I mounted. Why had I not disregarded the expense and 
gone to Lenz & Kamerer? Lenz does nat pose his customers 
by the aid of a revolver. Kamerer, I was sure, would not 
put his patrons through these degrading tomfooleries. 

He took more trouble over this than any of the others; I 
was photographed from the back, in front, and in profile; 
and if I escaped being made to appear abjectly ridiculous, 
it can only be owing to the tragic earnestness which the con- 
sciousness of my awful situation lent to my expression. 

As he took the last, I rolled off the horse completely 
prostrated. “I think,” I gasped faintly, “I would rather be 
shot at once—zvthout waiting to be taken in any other posi- 
tions.. I really am not equal to any more of this!” (He was 
quite capable, I felt, of photographing me in a perambula- 
tor if it once occurred to him!) 

“Compose yourself,” he said soothingly; “I have obtained 
all I wanted. I shall not detain you much longer. Your 
life, I may remark, was never in any imminent danger, as 
this revolver is unloaded. I have now only to thank you 
for the readiness with which you have afforded me your co- 
operation, and to assure you that copies of each of the photo- 
graphs shall be forwarded for Miss Waverley’s inspection.” 

“Miss Waverley!” I exclaimed; “stay, how do jou know 
that name?” 

“If I mistake not, it was her photograph that you kindly 
brought for my guidance. I ought to have mentioned, per- 
haps, that I once had the honor of being engaged to her— 
until you (no doubt from the highest motives) invested my 
little gift of song with a flavor of unromantic ridicule. That 
ridicule I am now enabled to repay, with interest calculated 
up to the present date.”’ 

“So you are Iris’ poet!” I burst out, for, somehow, I had 
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not completely identified him tillthat moment. “ You scoun- 
drel! do you think I shall allow you to circulate those atro- 
cious Caricatures with impunity ? No, by heavens! my so- 
licitor shall 

“T rely upon the document you were kind enough to fur- 
nish,” he said quietly. “I fear that any legal proceedings 
you may resort to will hardly avert the publicity you seem 
to fear. Allow meto unfasten the door. Good-by; mind 
the step on the first landing. Might I beg you to recom- 
mend me among your friends?” 

I went out without another word; he was mad, of course, 
or he would not have devised so outrageous a revenge for a 
fancied injury, but he was cunning enough to be my match. 
I knew too well that if I took any legal measures he would 
contrive to shift the whole burden of lunacy upon me, I 
dared not court an inquiry for many reasons, and so I was 
compelled to pass over this unparalleled outrage in silence. 

Iris made frequent inquiries after the promised photograph, 
and I had to parry them as well as I could—which was a 
mistake in judgment on my part; for one afternoon while I 
was actually sitting with her a packet arrived addressed to 
Miss Waverley. 

I did not suspect what it might contain until it was too 
late. She recognized that photographs were inside the 
wrappings, which she tore open—and then! 

She had a short fainting fit when she saw the Gainsbor- 
ough hat, and as soon as she revived the extraordinary ap- 
pearance I presented upside down on the mast sent her into 
violent hysterics. By the time she was in a condition to 
look at the equestrian portraits, she had grown cold and hard 
as marble. “Go,” she said, indicating the door; “I see I 
have been wasting my affection upon a heartless buffoon!” 

I went—for she would listen to no explanations; and in- 
deed I doubt whether, even were she to come upon this state- 
ment, it would serve to restore my tarnished ideal in her esti- 
mation. But though I have lost her, I am naturally anxious 
(as I said when I began) that the public should not be misled 
into drawing harsh conclusions from what, if left unexplained, 
may doubtless have a singular appearance. 

It is true that, up to the present, I have not been able to 
learn that any of those fatal portraits have absolutely been 
exposed for sale, though I direct my trembling steps almost 
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every day to Regent Street, and search the windows of the © 
Stereoscopic Company with furtive and foreboding eyes, 
dreading to be confronted with presentments of myself— 
Bedell Gruncher (“ Vitriol”’), the great critic!—lying across 
a chair in a state of collapse, sucking my thumb in a Gains- 
borough hat, or bestriding a ridiculous wooden horse with my 
face toward its tail! 

But they cannot be long in coming out now; and my one 
hope is that these lines may appear in print in time to fore- 
stall the prejudice and scandal which are otherwise inevitable. 
At all events, now that the world is in possession of the real 
facts, Iam entitled to hope that the treatment to which I 
have been subjected will excite the indignation and sympathy 
it deserves. 
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THE MOURNING FAN 
By JubpITH GAUTIER 


This clever story describes, in grimly humorous fashion, the married life 
of a Chinese philosopher of extraordinary attainments and wisdom. It also 
tells of the remarkable test to which he subjected his youthful spouse, and 
the surprising consequences that ensued. Translated from the French, by 
A. R. Emery, for Short Stories. 


The philosopher Tchouan-Tse came home one afternoon in 
a very moody state of mind. 


Tchouan-Tse had been one of the favorite disciples of the 
great Lao-Tsi, who is called /’ enfant vietllard, because he was 
born with white hair. This master had revealed to his scholar 
the mysterious meaning of the five thousand words of Tao- 
Te-King and had hidden from him none of the arcanums of 
gradation. Tchouan-Tse was already illustrious. A model 
of virtue and knowledge, his soul had the power of detach- 
ing itself from material things—which was very suitable for 
the soul of a philosopher. But one fine day love came to 
prove to him that he was not as invulnerable as he thought 
himself. The sight of a young princess, as the wind was 
sporting with her veil, overthrew all his wisdom and discon- 
certed all his philosophy. After some struggles he yielded 
with good grace and asked the young girl in marriage. 

She was a descendant of the kings of Tsi, and though their 
kingdom had been lost for centuries, the family was proud of 
its descent and particular in its alliances. But a distin- 
guished philosopher can aspire to anything. The Princess of 
Tsi, whose name was Tien, which means Celeste, accepted the 
philosopher and became his wife. 

Tchouan-Tse took her away, far from courts, far from 
cities. At the foot of a beautiful mountain in a lonely re- 
gion of the Kingdom of Song, where he was born, the philos- 
opher strove to make wisdom and marriage live on good 
terms. 


But he came in one evening, low-spirited for the first time 
since his marriage, and bringing with him a white fan that 
he had not carried out. 

On his writing-table of red lacquer flowered with gold the 
ink was diluted in the grinding-stone, the silken paper was 
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half unrolled, and the brushes showed their slender points 
out of a jade horn furrowed with carving. 

He seated himself, sighing; then dipping a brush into the 
ink, as if it was a relief, he traced these four lines: 


‘‘Alas ! the brow hides the thought ! 
The most charming body may inclose a false heart. 
Living, you think yourself beloved ; 
Hardly dead, forgotten—your wife is dreaming of another lover.” 


As he ceased writing, a tiny milk-white hand, armed with 
long claw-like nails protected by golden sheaths, came 
quickly forward and seized the quatrain. 

Tchouan-Tse turned; the Princess of Tsi was behind him. 
She wore a beautiful green tunic embroidered with roses and 
birds, her pretty head shook under a thicket of elegant pins 
with crystal pendants, and the air around her was deliciously 
perfumed. 

“My dear husband,” said she, “why do you sigh? Why 
do you write such verses? What means this mourning fan 
that you hold in your hand ?”’ 

“You ask many questions, my Celeste.” 

“ Answer them,” 

“Ah, well! know that Iam sighing because this fan has 
inspired me with these verses, that you have read without 
my permission.” 

“These are fine answers for a philosopher!” said she, 
pouting, 

“Do not vex yourself! It is all about an adventure that 
happened to me.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

With a motion quick and graceful as that of acat, she 
sprang on her husband's knee, one arm about his neck. 

“I am listening,” said she. 


“To-day I was walking near the cemetery inclosure, and 
much absorbed I went, as usual, without knowing whither. 
Suddenly I found myself among the tombs. The current of 
ny reflection wasthen changed. I thought: In this place all 
men are equal; the foolish as the wise, and none return from 
thence. Wandering slowly on, a slight noise attracted my 
attention. Raising my eyes, I saw a young woman clothed 
in the long white robe that widows wear. She was seated 
near a newly built tomb, vigorously fanning the still damp 
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earth and lime. I watched her some time with surprise. 
Wearied, she changed the fan from hand to hand without 
stopping. Puzzled to the last degree, I drew near and spoke 
to her. 

““*May I dare to ask you,’ said I, ‘who is buried here, and 
why you take so much pains to fan it? Do you think that 
it may be too warm for the dead under the ground ?’ 

““Tt is not that,’ replied she, with much confusion, ‘You 
see a widow near her husband’s grave. Death has but re- 
cently torn him from me. While living we loved each other 
so tenderly that in expiring he suffered two deaths at the 
thought of leaving me. “Ah! my dear wife,” said he, “if 
you think of marrying again, I beg you to wait at least until 
the heavy wet mould that will form my tomb shall be en- 
tirely dried before taking another husband.” Now I see 
that this mound of clay will not dry easily, so I am fanning 
it to dissipate the moisture more quickly.’ 

“At this simple avowal, I could hardly keep from laugh- 
ing. But I controlled myself and offered my assistance to 
this widow so in haste for a new marriage. She accepted 
readily and handed me this fan with a graceful bow. I soon 
scattered the moisture, the earth becoming gray and dry. 
The young widow was free to fly to another love. She 
thanked me gratefully, offering me a jewel from her coiffure, 
but I accepted only the fan, that I shall keep in memory of 
this adventure. At first I laughed about it, but soon the 
feelings of a husband under these circumstances came to me 
and I realized how cruel it was.” 


“This woman is a disgrace to her sex!” cried Celeste, 
blushing angrily. “How dare you to compare her with 
others? It was fine work truly for a sage to assist in drying 
this grave, and you have less sense than a child in wishing 
to keep a souvenir of your folly.” 

So saying, she caught the fan and tore it into bits. 

“You are wrong; it would have served you to dry my 
tomb,” said Tchouan-Tse, with a melancholy air. 

He instantly repented these words. Rouged as she was, 
the princess turned very pale, beat the air with her little 
golden-clawed hands, and fell as if dead on the carpet. 

Tchouan-Tse raised her in his arms, calling her the sweet- 
est names; failing to revive her, he burned an antelope’s 
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horn; pouring the transparent oil into a cup, he added a 
pinch of musk and forced his unconscious wife to drink it. 
At last she recovered, but it was only to overwhelm him with 
tearful reproaches and protestations of a fidelity not to be 
altered by death. 

“All right,” said the philosopher; “to end the matter, I 
have been wrong and you are a model for wives; let us talk 
of something else.” 

They said no more about it. Celeste resumed her gayety 
and Tchouan-Tse his studies. But if the latter appeared 
happy, if he wore a smiling face, he suffered in secret; the 
worm was in the fruit, suspicion corroded his happiness. He 
wished to be dead and at the same time alive that he might 
know how much his wife’s love was worth. A hundred 
times a day he asked himself: Would she weep for me? 
Would she long for her mourning to be ended that she 
might take another husband ? 

This constant preoccupation disturbed his health and soon 
gravely altered it. Returning from a long walk one day, he 
went to bed saying that he was very ill. He rapidly grew 
worse and the physician soon gave no hope of his recovery. 
Celeste, dissolved in tears, would not leave his side. 

“It seems that we must part,” said Tchouan-Tse. “I wish 
that, to soften the pain of separation for me, you would swear 
not to give your heart to another before my funeral mound 
shall be dry.” 

“T swear that if I am able to survive you I shall never, 
never marry again,” cried Celeste, between her sobs. 

The supreme moment now approaching, the sick man was 
lifted from his bed and carried to the sacred chamber in the 
southwest part of the house, that he might die there, accord- 
ing to the rites. 


Soon the physician announced that the vital spirit of the 
illustrious philosopher had departed. 

Then Celeste seemed taken with convulsions; her arms 
twisted, her fingers crisped, and she bent her supple figure 
back as if she would break it. Rending the air with pitiful 
cries, she ran out of the room to the first, then the second 
story, and on to the garret; there she was overtaken and re- 
minded that she was not the right one to accomplish this 
ceremony. 
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“No other voice than mine shall recall my husband's 
spirit,’’ said Tien, repulsing the servants who wished to de- 
tain her. 

Climbing out of the window she took a few steps in the 
gutter, then, aiding herself with hands, knees, and nails, she 
began to climb up the side of the roof at the risk of slipping 
on the varnished tiles and breaking her head on the flag- 
stones below. <A nervous force sustained her; she reached 
the crest, and, holding by the piece of carved wood ornament- 
ing one of the corners, she stood upright. This was the 
highest and most dangerous place in the whole house, the 
one from which the departed spirit must be recalled. Celeste 
turned toward the north. 

“Tchouan-T'se! return! return! return! return!” cried she. 

At each cry she raised her voice. The last time it could 
certainly have been heard at the distance of several /’s. But 
the spirit of the philosopher must already have made more 
ground than that, for it did not seem to hear. 

The princess, seating herself on the roof, slipped down to 
the gutter and re-entered the garret. Then, uttering a fear- 
ful cry, she ran down tothe yard. There—though this cere- 
mony Is generally abandoned—she began to leap hither and 
thither, to signify that her mind was disordered by sorrow. 
After that she went back to her husband’s body; there, weep- 
ing bitterly, she made his funeral toilette. 


Celeste had no kindred near her in the solitude to which 
the philosopher had retired; she received few friends and had 
no neighbors. She was quite alone with her grief, quite 
alone and very weak. 

In the evening, the funeral letters being dispatched, she 
put on a robe of unbleached hemp without seam or hem, the 
garment of deepest mourning, and made a bed of dried herbs 
in the vestibule. There, supperless, with a brick for a pillow, 
she was preparing to spend the night, when the pawing of 
horses and loud knockings were heard outside. 

The young widow, greatly alarmed, sent out a servant. 

He returned, followed so quickly by a handsome young 
man that Celeste had no time to fly nor to hide her face 
behind her sleeve. Uttering a little cry of bashfulness, she 
retreated to the stairway, but the new-comer did not seem to 
notice her confusion. 
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“Is it possible that my beloved master has departed this 
life?”’ said he in a tone of deep sorrow. ‘“ He wrote me to 
visit him in his retreat. As soon as his invitation was re- 
ceived I started, and this is what awaits my arrival. Alas! 
alas! how unfortunate I am.” 

And weeping he asked to be taken where his friend lay, 
that he might render his funeral homage. 

While he was thus engaged, Celeste, questioning his ser- 
vant, learned that he was a noble student named Li-Tin, who 
had already passed several brilliant examinations. She also 
learned that they came from a distant province, and, the 
roads being very bad, in order to arrive before night they 
had not halted and had eaten nothing since morning. 

On hearing this, the young widow silenced her grief and 
ordered supper in all haste. 


When Li-Tin returned, he found her busied in directing 
the arrangement of the porcelain dishes on the marble dining- 
table. 

“Noble young lady,” said he, bowing to her, “may I not 
present my respects to the widow of my illustrious master, 
and take leave of her?” 

‘“Why do you call me young lady?” said Celeste. ‘You 
have before you the unfortunate spouse of Tchouan-Tse.”’ 

“Ttook you for his daughter; pardon me,” said the stu- 
dent, with a start of surprise; and he added as if to himself, 
‘“T knew not that this philosopher, already touched by winter, 
had for companion the spring in bloom,” 

The princess found this remark unbecoming, but could not 
help being pleased, and said quickly to hide her embarrass- 
ment: 

“ You speak of taking leave; that is impossible. The shade 
of my husband would have no rest if I were so inhospitable 
toward one of his dearest disciples. Deign to seat yourself 
at this table, and do not think of leaving before morning.” 

“It would be folly to refuse,” said Li-Tin, after a moment's 
hesitation, “for our horses are not able to make a /# more; 
but I could not be cruel enough to appease my hunger when 
you are constrained to fast. I will touch the repast only if 
you share it with me.” 

“Ah! seigneur, that would be quite contrary to the rites.” 

“Oh, well! 1 will fast with you.” 
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The viands had just been brought in, and Celeste, who was 
famishing, could not resist their odor. 

“Out of regard for your appetite,” said she, “I will take 
a little rice.”’ 

But finding that he regulated himself by her, she had to 
taste all the dishes, and, without intending it, satisfied her 
hunger. 

That night on her bed of dried herbs, with the brick that 
she had for a pillow bruising her neck, she could not sleep 
a moment, and, instead of the dead spouse that she evoked 
while endeavoring to weep, the image of the handsome stu- 
dent, with his graceful figure, his long black eyes, and his 
mouth rosy as a ripe peach, presented itself to her mind. 

Arising the next morning sore all over, she sighed at the 
thought of the young man’s departure; but it was the hour 
to mourn for the dead, to make a libation and present offer- 
ings; and the princess acquitted herself of her duties. 

She spent more time on her toilet than she should have 
done, and it vexed her much that she had left her long nails 
between the roof tiles; but she put the sheaths of gold on as 
if there was still something to protect. 

Descending, she met Li-Tin’s servant coming out of his 
master’s room with a very grave face. 

“Noble widow,” said he, “I fear that we shall put you to 
much inconvenience. My young master is subject to violent 
attacks of a malady caused by overwork; and the sad news 
that surprised him yesterday so affected his heart that, at 
the moment we were ready to start, he was seized by a vio- 
lent spasm.” 

“Send for the doctor quickly,”” exclaimed Celeste. 

“That is useless, princess,” replied the man. “I am go- 
ing to the kitchen now to prepare a remedy if you will be 
kind enough to remain near my master during my absence.” 

“Go; I will watch over him.” 

In spite of her resolution to remain on the threshold, she 
could not resist the impulse that urged her into the room. 


The blinds lowered before the windows diminished the 
light, giving it a greenish cast. Li-Tin, entirely dressed, 
was Stretched on the bed. 

Seeing Celeste, he tried to rise to salute her, but she, ad- 
vancing quickly, prevented him. 
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“Do not be imprudent,”’ said she; “I am sorry to find you 
sick, and shall make an oblation for your recovery. Do you 
suffer much ?” 

“Your sweet voice is like a balsam,” said he in a low tone. 
“My head feels as if on fire. Your hand has the whiteness 
of snow and should have its coolness; if it was placed on my 
brow I think it would soothe me.” 

“I cannot do that,” said Celeste, blushing. But he had 
already seized her hand and detained it in his own. 

The young woman found this quite shocking, but she 
thought at the same time, How fortunate that I put on my 
golden nail-sheaths! : 

“You are not willing to help me, then?” he asked, with 
an appealing look. 

She could not resist, and placed her hand over the long 
black eyebrows that looked as if cut from satin. 

‘“Ah! how good you are! how much better I feel!” said 
Li-Tin. “It is because of you that this evil fever has come 
on me. _ I was seized with horror on learning that you were 
Tchouan-Tse’s wife. I could not endure the thought that 
his sixty winters had chilled your eighteen springs, and that 
the snail had possessed the bulfinch.” 

The young widow found the disciple’s words not very re- 
spectful to his master, but she acknowledged to herself that 
what he said was perfectly true. 

Suddenly repulsing her, he rose, with fiercely glowing eyes. 

“No! no! leave me,” said he; “what good is it for me to 
recover ? Away from here there will be no more peace; I 
shall carry a lasting regret. Ah! why did I come here? I 
who cared so little for women, always preferring study! Can 
it be that in an instant the sight of this young widow has 
transported my mind and heart to such a degree that I am 
as enraged in thinking that another has seen her before me 
as if he had stolen my property?” 

The servant entering with his remedies at this moment, 
Celeste fled, quite overcome at what she had just heard. 
Some servants were carrying her husband’s coffin to a pavil 
ion in the yard; meeting them, for a moment she could not 
think what it was; remembrance came immediately, and be- 
ginning to weep she followed the cortége. Offerings of rice, 
meat, and wine were made, then the dead was left in the 
pavilion for a month to await the obsequies. 
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That evening Li-Tin seemed to have entirely recovered, 
and excusing himself to Celeste for the annoyance that he 
had caused, added without daring to look at her: 

“Forget the criminal words that I said in the delirium of 
fever; I am sorry and ashamed of them.” 

‘ What!” exclaimed the princess, her eyes suddenly filling 
with tears, “was it only a falsehood ?” 

The ardent look of the student seemed to drink the dew 
oe the aurora of love shed on her charming cheeks. 
“The fever drew from me an avowal that should have 
been ke ptsecret at the risk of death,” said he, “ but, alas! it 

'$t0O true. Can it possibly have found an echo in your 
heart > >» 

“My Andiscreet tears have betrayed me to my confusion,” 
MUM Ue the young widow. “Ask me no more.” 


That night in her chamber, despoiled as it was of furniture 
and CAY pets in token of mourning, she had charming dreams 
at the bottom of the great bamboo bed shaped like a round 
lanteryy | 

She ‘woke in the morning, her heart full of joy and con- 
fesSiM & to herself that she had never been so happy. 
4t to this happiness succeeded keen anguish when she 
Tl that the young stranger had been seized with a much 
more Severe attack, and that his life was in danger. 

Pale and almost breathless, she fled into his room. His 
“VANE was kneeling beside the bed, weeping, while Li-Tin, 
pale, Tmotionless, his eyes closed, seemed already dead. 
wo my kind master,” groaned the man, “I can do 
for 1Ng more for you. In an hour you will have left us 

ever.” 
ea: he yet lives, why do you stay there stupidly whining 
eres, of trying to save him ?” cried Celeste, beside herself. 
« . She added, shaking the man roughly: 
© must not die! do you hear? he must not die!” 
fem Ilustrious princess,” he replied, “there exists only one 
ble “dy capable of restoring him to life, and that is impossi- 

« 2 procure.” 
sible © Pat is the remedy?” said she quickly. “The impos- 

« _ ?S done sometimes.”’ 

hh! noble widow, what good to struggle against-des- 
2°? said the man, sighing. ‘“‘ To save my young master, 
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it is necessary to make several applications to his forehead 
of the brain of a man recently deceased.” 

“Is that all?” cried Celeste. 

Without losing an instant she ran to the woodshed, took 
the axe, and darted into the funeral pavilion where Tchouan- 
Tse was reposing. 

There was no difficulty in lifting the cover of the sar- 
cophagus, which was not yet sealed, and tearing away the 
silken shrouding, she raised the axe over the dead man's 
skull. 

Then a cry of horrible fear was strangled in her throat. 
With a peal of fearful laughter the dead man rose up and 
seized her arm. 

“Ha! ha! see her, this inconsolable widow, who could not 
survive me!" he shrieked in a terrible voice. “See her! 
axe in hand ready to open my skull to make a plaster for 
her lover! and that the third day after my death! Ha! ha! 
miserable simpleton, how easily you fell into the trap. I 
am not dead. I have contrived all this to see how little a 
woman is worth. Ha! he pleased you, my handsome stu- 
dent; he played his réle well i 

Celeste, by a desperate effort, tore herself away and fled, 
pressing her temples between her hands, convulsed with 
sorrow and shame. With sorrow above all, for she mur- 
mured: 

“Li-Tin! alas! alas! traitor and murderer!” Then unty- 
ing her girdle, she went and hanged herself to a plum-tree 
in the garden. 

Tchouan-Tse pursued her with his demoniac laughter, and 
when he saw her hanging from the crooked tree, pitifully 
slender in her white mourning-robe, he entered the house, 
trailing his shroud and brandishing the axe. He mounted 
to the conjugal chamber, and in a frenzy began to break up 
the ornamental pottery, dancing and singing the while: 

“A plaster from the brains of a philosopher. That is what 
the model for wives went to prepare! 

“She was right to tear in bits the mourning fan. It was 
too small for her—she needed an axe to open the skull! 

“Ha! ha! all the women should be hanged to plum- 
trees; then the men would have peace.” 

The window was wide open, and a bird, excited by the up- 
roar, sang with all his might. Tchouan-Tse thought he 
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heard a voice mocking him, and vainly redoubled the noise; 
in spite of it, above everything he heard this voice. 

“Ha! ha! foolish philosopher! under thy feigned gayety 
thy heart is shrivelled by despair. 

“Thou hadst a charming humming-bird in cage who be- 
lieved that its home was all the world and thy gray beard 
was the most beautiful thing in it. 

“Fool! fool! thou hast wished to try its wings, thou hast 
shown to it the youth of spring and the heaven of love. 

“Ha! ha! the bird that was thy joy has taken its flight. 
Weep now, imbecile philosopher; weep near its empty 
cage!" 

“Is this the soul of Celeste coming to mock me?” cried 
Tchouan-Tse, angrily. 

And seizing a piece of broken glass he threw it into the 
foliage. The bird flew off with a mocking cry, and perhaps 
it carried away the philosopher’s reason with it, for he went 
on dancing, singing, and breaking up the pottery. 
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ETCHING: FLIGHT OF THE SERAPHS 
By C. E. S. Woop 


Love strives with Light in a headlong race to earth. 


From one of the most distant suns that trembles on the 
blue of night like a needle-point of silver, two angels were 
preparing for a race through the starry wilderness; the goal 
was a speck—invisible—the earth. 

Before them shone their path glittering with the diamond- 
dust of worlds. | 

The one with his effulgent hair streaming above and 
about him, filling the firmament with a golden aurora, was 
the seraph Light. The other, whose black tresses were 
the threads of the Night, whose dark eyes were the wells of 
the infinite, and whose wings glittered and dazzled with the 
quivering glow of acelestial furnace,was—Love. Away they 
sped. 

Light was cleaving the unimaginable spaces with a speed 
that melted sun after sun and system after system into a thread 
of fire. 

Spurning the infinite infinities, till they burned behind 
him in a sparkling trail, he brought the earth in view, a 
point on the edge of the universe. 

In the same instant that it appeared, the seraph hurled 
himself upon it, his glorious hair sending a million scintil- 
lations streaming to the stars. 

There, already awaiting him, was—Love. 
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THE RETURN 
BY R. MURRAY GILCHRIST 


This tale is of a lover returning after many years, and describes a strange 
meeting and a terrible awakening. From the National Observer. 


Five minutes ago I drew the window curtain aside and let 
the mellow sunset light contend with the glare from the 
girandoles. Below lay the orchard of Vernon Garth, rich in 
heavily flowered fruit-trees—yonder a medlar, here a pear, 
nexta quince. Asmy eyes, unaccustomed to the day, blinked 
rapidly, the recollection came of a scene forty-five years past, 
and once more beneath the oldest tree stood the girl I loved, 
mischievously plucking yarrow, and, despite its evil omen, 
twining the snowy clusters in her black hair. Again her 
coquettish words rang in my ears: “ Make me thy lady! 
Make me the richest womanin England, and I promise thee, 
Rupert, we shall be the happiest of God's creatures. And I 
remembered how the mad thirst for gold filled me; how I 
trusted in her fidelity, and without reasoning or even telling 
her that I would conquer fortune for her sake, I kissed her 
sadly and passed into the world. Then followed a complete 
silence until the Star of Europe, the greatest diamond dis- 
covered in modern times, lay in my hand—a rough, unpolished 
stone not unlike the lumps of spar I had often seen lying on 
the sandy lanes of my native country. This should be Rose's 
own, and all the others that clanked so melodiously in their 
leather bulse should go toward fulfilling her ambition. Rich 
and happy I should be soon, and should I not marry an un- 
titled gentlewoman, sweet in her prime? ‘The twenty years’ 
interval of work and sleep was like a fading dream, for I 
was going home. The knowledge thrilled me so that my 
nerves were strung tight as iron ropes and I laughed like a 
young boy. And it was all because my home was to be in 
Rose Pascal’s arms. 

I crossed the sea and posted straight for Halkton village. 
The old hostelry was trowded. Jane Hopgarth, whom I re- 
membered as a ruddy-faced child, stood on the box-edged 
terrace, courtesying in matronly fashion to the departing 
mail-coach. An alteration in the sign-board attracted my 
attention: the white lilies had been painted over with a mitre, 
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and the name changed from the Pascal Arms to the Lord 
Bishop. Angrily, aghast at this disloyalty I cross-questioned 
the ostlers, who hurried to and fro, but failing to obtain any 
coherent replies I was fain to content myself with a mental 
denunciation of the times. 

Twilight had fallen before I reached the cottage at the 
entrance of the park. This was in a ruinous condition; here 
and there sheaves in the thatched roof had parted and 
formed crevices through which smoke filtered. Some of the 
tiny windows had been walled up, and even where the glass 
remained snake-like ivy hindered any light falling into their 
thick recesses. : 

The door stood open, although the evening was chilly. 
As I approached, the heavy autumnal dew shook down from 
the firs and fell upon my shoulders. A bat, swooping in an 
undulation, struck between my eyes and fell to the grass, 
moaning querulously. I entered. A withered woman sat 
beside the peat fire. She held a pair of steel knitting-needles 
which she moved without cessation. There was no thread 
upon them, and when they clicked her lips twitched as if she 
had counted. Some time passed before I recognized Rose's 
foster-mother, Elizabeth Carless. The russet colors of her 
cheeks had faded and left a sickly gray; those sunken, 
dimmed eyes were utterly unlike the bright black orbs that 
had danced so mirthfully. Her stature, too, had shrunk. I 
was struck with wonder. Elizabeth could not be more than 
fifty-six years old. I had been away twenty years; Rose 
was fifteen when I left her, and I had heard Elizabeth say 
that she was only twenty-one at the time of her darling’s 
weaning. But what a change! She had such an air of 
weary grief that my heart grew sick. 

Advancing to her side I touched her arm. She turned, 
but neither spoke nor seemed aware of my presence. Soon, 
however, she rose, and helping herself along by grasping the 
scanty furniture, tottered to a window and peered out. Her 
right hand crept to her throat; she untied the string of her 
gown and took from her bosom a pomander set in a battered 
silver case. I cried out; Rose had loved that toy in her 
childhood; thousands of times had we played ball with it. 

. Elizabeth held it to her mouth and mumbled it, as if 
it were a baby’shand. Maddened with impatience, I caught 
her shoulder and roughly bade her say where I should find 
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Rose. But something awoke in her eyes, and she shrank 
away to the other side of the house-place: I followed; she 
cowered on the floor, looking at me with a strange horror. 
Her lips began to move, but no sound issued. Only when I 
crossed to the threshold did she rise; and then her head 
moved wildly from side to side, and her hands pressed close 
to her breast, as if the pain there were too great to endure. 
I ran from the place, not daring to look back. Ina few 
minutes I reached the balustraded wall of the Hall garden. 
The house looked as if no careful hand had touched it 
for years. The elements had played havoc with its oriels, 
and many of the latticed frames hung on single hinges. 
The curtain of the blue parlor hung outside, draggled and 
faded, and half hidden by a thick growth of bindweed. 
With an almost savage force I raised my arm high above 
my head and brought my fist down upon the central pane] 
of the door. There was no need for such violence, for the 
decayed fastenings made no resistance, and some of the 
rotten boards fell to the ground. As TI entered the hall and 
saw the ancient furniture, once so fondly kept, now mril- 
dewed and crumbling to dust, quick sobs burst from my 
throat. Rose’s spinet stood beside the door of the withdraw- 
ing-room. How many carols had we sung to its music! As 
I passed my foot struck one of the legs and the rickety struc- 
ture groaned as if it were coming to pieces; I thrust out my 
hand to steady it, but at my touch the velvet covering of the 
lid came off and the tiny gilt ornaments rattled downward. 
By now the full moonlight pierced the window and quiv- 
ered on the floor. As I gazed on the tremulous pattern it 
changed into quaint devices of hearts, daggers, rings, and a 
thousand other tokens. All suddenly another object glided 
among them so quickly that I wondered whether my eyes 
had been at fault—a tiny satin shoe, stained crimson across 
the lappets. A revulsion of feeling came to my soul and 
drove away all my fear. JI had seen that selfsame shoe white 
and unsoiled twenty years before, when vain, vain Rose 
danced among her reapers at the harvest-home. And my 
voice cried out in ecstasy: ‘Rose, heart of mine! Delight 
of all the world’s delights! ” 
She stood before me, wondering, amazed. Alas, so 
changed! The red and yellow silk shawl still covered her 
Shoulders; her hair still hung in those eldritch curls. But 
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the beautiful face had grown wan and tired, and across the 
forehead were drawn lines like silver threads. She threw 
her arms around my neck and pressing her bosom heavily on 
mine sobbed so piteously that I grew afraid for her and drew 
back the long masses of hair which had fallen forward, and 
kissed again and again those lips that were too lovely for 
simile. Never came a word of chiding fromthem. “ Love,” 
she said, when she had regained her breath, “the past strug- 
gle was sharp and torturing—the future struggle will be 
crueller still. What a great love yours was, to wait and 
trust for so long. Would that mine had been as powerful! 
Poor, weak heart that I could not endure!” 

The tones of a wild fear throbbed through all her speech, 
strongly, but yet with insufficient power to prevent her from 
feeling the tenderness of those moments. Often, timorously 
raising her head from my shoulder, she looked around, and 
then turned with a soft, inarticulate, and glad murmur to 
hide her face on my bosom. I spoke fervently; told of the 
years spent away from her; how, when working in the dia- 
mond-fields, she had ever been present in my fancy; how at 
night her name had fallen from my lips in my only prayer; 
how I had dreamed of her among the greatest in the land— 
the richest, and, I dare swear, the loveliest woman in the 
world. I grew warmer still: all the gladness which had been 
constrained for so long now burst wildly from my lips; a 
myriad of rich ideas resolved into words which, being spoken, 
wove one long and delicious fit of passion. As we stood to- 
gether the moon brightened and filled the chamber witha 
light like the day’s. The ridges of the surrounding moor- 
land stood out in sharp relief. 

Rose drank in my declarations thirstily, but soon inter- 
rupted me with a heavy sigh. “Come away,” she said softly. 
“I no longer live in this house. You must stay with me 
to-night. This place is so wretched now; for time, that in 
you and me has only strengthened love, has wrought much 
ruin here.” 

Half leaning on me she led me from the precincts of 
Bretton Hall. We walked in silence over the waste that 
crowns the valley of the Whitelands, and being near the 
verge of the rocks saw the great pine-wood sloping down- 
ward, lighted near us by the moon, but soon Jost in density. 
Along the mysterious line where the light changed into 
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gloom, intricate shadows of withered summer bracken struck 
and receded in a mimic battle. Before us lay the Priests’ 
Cliff. The moon was veiled here by a grove of elms, whose 
ever-swaying branches alternately increased and lessened 
her brightness. This was a place of notoriety—a veritable 
Golgotha—a haunt fit only for demons. Murder and theft 
had been punished here, and to this day fireside stories are 
told of evil women dancing around that Druids’ circle, carry- 
ing hearts plucked from gibbeted bodies. 

“Rose,” I whispered, “ why have you brought me here?” 

She made no reply, but pressed her head more closely to 
my shoulder. Scarcely had my lips closed than a sound like 
a hiss of a half-strangled snake vibrated among the trees. 
It grew louder and louder. A monstrous shadow hovered 
above. 

Rose from my bosom murmured: “Love is strong as 
Death! Love is strong as Death!” 

I locked her in my arms, so tightly that she grew breath- 
less. “Hold me,” she panted. “You are strong.” 

A cold hand touched our foreheads so that, benumbed, we 
sank together to the ground, to fall instantly into a dream- 
less slumber. 

When I awoke the clear gray light of the early morning 
had spread over the country. Beyond the Hall garden the 
sun was just bursting through the clouds, and had already 
spread a long golden haze along the horizon. The babbling 
of the streamlet that runs down to Halkton was so distinct 
that it seemed almost at my side. How sweetly the wild 
thyme smelt! Filled with the tender recollections of the 
night, without turning I called Rose Pascal from her sleep. 

“Sweetheart, sweetheart, waken! waken! waken! See 
how glad the world looks—see the omens of a happy future.” 

No answer came. I sat up, and looking round me saw 
that I was alone. A square stone lay near. When the sun 
was high I crept to read the inscription carved thereon: 
“ Here, at four cross-paths, lieth, with a stake through the bosom, 
the body of Rose Pascal, who in her sixteenth year wilfully cast 
away the life God gave.” 
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THE JUDGMENT OF KAMA 


By ANNETTA J. HALLIDAY 


This novel and dramatic story describes the growth of a tragedy among 
Hindoo coolies of a West Indian island. It brings vividly before us the 
figure of a man of Oriental dignity and slow-burning but unquenchable 
rage, moving across a scene of tropical coloring and luxuriant nature. 
Written for Short Stories. 


‘** I went in search of love, and lost myself." —Hindvo Proverb, 


Warm, yellow, narrow streets with avenues of palms like 
columns of white metal, and parasitic green creepers clinging 
to low-walled cabins; natural arcades of bamboos, as if some 
bit of an old abbey cloister in elaborate Gothic archwork 
had been transplanted and reproduced in beautiful jointed 
stems; the dominant color of the whole landscape like noth- 
ing so much as the plumage of a green parrot, and over all 
the intense, blue burning of a tropic sky. 

This is Trinidad, which rises out of the sea in faint pink 
and gray shapes, with the flora and fauna of South America 
in its mighty forests, and the frigid breath of the Orinoco 
on its shores. Hindoos and coolies postured like bronze 
statuettes in the shadows of the palms and plantains, with a 
keen gaze in the small eyes of the turbaned men which ex- 
pands into a stern, unpleasant expression over the whole face 
when an inquisitive foreigner probes ever so lightly the outer 
cuticle of their daily life. These come from the mighty 
swarming of India, bringing with them the fierce, slow rage 
of the Oriental, the simplicity of childhood, the experience 
of man, and the subtlety of the savage. 

Fifty thousand Hindoo coolies mingle with the creole 
populations of Trinidad. So prevalent is the darkly tinted 
element on the island, that when a strong, bearded Saxon 
face appears in contrast, the novel dignity of a white skin 
makes itself immediately felt. 

A palm-thatched roof supported by simple posts of bamboo 
stands in the centre of the coolie village in the suburbs of 
the capital. Strange, fantastic shapes, with many pairs of 
arms and legs, are painted in bright colored designs upon a 
white wall. They are the figures of gods and goddesses, and 
the little hut is the coohe temple unto Siva; while before it 
and around it those enormous forms of vegetation show like 
shapeless dreams, startling and fetichistic, and in their shadows 
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several pretty,naked children are playing,and a weary Hindoo 
slumbers. Perhaps kindly sleep gives him a vision of high 
grass and trees, far, very far away, with the tombs of dead 
emperors on the river bank, and beyond the blue haze a 
glint of the Himalayas’ snows. 


Janki is an Indian goldsmith. There is his cabin, where 
the palm shadows move sluggishly, in the prodigious glare 
of the sunshine, like tarantulas, and the rich, sweet perfume 
of the red jasmine comes through the open door. The heat 
is intense and is rendered greater because of the little char- 
coal furnace which blazes within the hut. 

The face of the smith is half-veiled by a black beard. He 
is grave and seldom smiles, and like his nation is low-toned. 
He its tall and wears the white turban and jacket of his race, 
and white drawers which leave the legs bare. His expres- 
sion is not pleasant, and under the dark fixed frown the eye 
glitters like a serpent’s. 

Janki is rich for a coolie; he is the envied of his fellows. 
Some day when he has worked out his time of service under the 
English master, he will return to the sheep-roastings of his 
hills, where the peach orchards bloom, the wind blows cool 
among the mulberry trees, and the caravans go up and down. 

Ra is the wife of Janki, a young woman of the color of 
bright bronze, with a charming oval face and the finest black 
eyes ever seen. Her arms and ankles are laden with heavy 
silver bracelets and rings, and she wears a tiny gold flower 
fastened by a hook in one nostril. Strange to say, the 
contrast of gold with the clear, dark skin 1s pleasing rather 
than otherwise. In her ears are large gold hoops. 

It is thus that the Hindoo coolie saves his earnings, after 
melting his gold and silver coin, recasting it into jewelry of 
pure metal. 

Janki rose from his sleep under the cool brilliant green of 
the banana leaves and entered his cabin; noiselessly he 
crouched upon the mat beside his anvil and began to ham- 
mer into shape two slender silver rings, too thin for a woman, 
too small for a man to wear. 

He burnished them gravely and shaped them into a per- 
fect circle. The ends he fashioned into the form of snake- 
heads, and the rings themselves were flat and smooth. 

Once he clasped the ornaments to his breast and spoke: 
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‘South of Delhi?” he murmured. “ Auggrh! my eye is 
made glad; as is the water sweet when it comes from the 
hill snows, so is the sight of a friend in a far land. The joy 
of gazing on the face of my brother is a good omen. I will 
vow the judgment of Kama!” 

Then he called loudly, “ Ra, Ra!” and folded his arms. 

Almost instantly the woman appeared, bringing with her 
a tiny, brown baby girl, like a little bronze Cupid. 

’ Thechild has remarkable eyes like the mother’s, only there 
is no softness to their black depths, nothing but a splendid 
flame like that in some great bird of prey. She turns them 
upon her father while he speaks. 

“Thou art a woman of the Mussulmans, O heart’s heart,” 
he began, addressing his wife; “my gods are not thine, but 
in love there is no caste, and neither forbidden nor idolater. 
Where love enters, there isnaught else in the heart. Thine 
eyes blinded me and led me into the captivity without ran- 
som. Imarried thee, found a home.” The Indian goldsmith 
paused a moment, his sharp, semi-ferocious look softening. 
“There will come a day when thou and I will go back to my 
own people. Hast thou ever heard of the judgment of 
Kama ?”’ 

“No,” said Ra, crouching closely to him with the baby, 
Liti, in her arms. 

“Soul of my life!’’ exclaimed the Indian smith, settling 
himself comfortably upon his mat, “listen now. The tale is 
short; and in truth how shouldst thou have known it? for de- 
spite thy fairness thou art a daughter of the Mussulmans.,”’ 

‘“ Knowest thou Kama ?” 

“Yes, thou art right, my life, he is our god of love. 
Many centuries ago, in mine own country, in the temple of 
Djuthia, where stands the gateway guarded by the golden 
image of Kama, a pilgrim, footsore and weary, fell by the 
flags of the terrace where the feet of millions of worshippers 
had worn their way into the rock. He was an old man, and 
the lime had touched his beard, and he had the arm of an 
old woman and the face of a monkey. He wasa hill man 
journeying from the far hill country to the sacred mysteries 
of Djuthia. He had swum many rivers in his journey, and 
there were muggers in the water, too. He could go no 
farther, not even up the temple steps, and as he lay there his 
heart was peaceful, for he felt that the end was near. 
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“None knew him; he was alone and a stranger, dying, it 
might be, at the feet of Kama, while the bands of bonzes 
passed to and fro, and a multitude of persons moved by. 

“Dost thou know, soul's own, what a great thirst is—a. 
madness in the flesh, and a vehemence of desire which eats 
one up? Such had this prostrate pilgrim, and no help came 
near. Once another pilgrim moved him rudely from the 
centre of the temple steps, out of the way of the chanting 
priests who went constantly to and fro. The old man 
whimpered like a dog, for the strength was gone from him, 
and the understanding of an old man is like the numah-tree. 

“Suddenly a young fellow, and strong, also a hill man, 
espied the long hair and beard, white as cotton fleece, of the 
dying pilgrim. 

“*Surely that is Soodoo Singh from mine own hills,’ he 
cried as he ran to him,and, knowing full well what was needed, 
gave him to eat and drink. 

“Then the old man tottered to his feet, and the idlers and 
the crowd, which paused a moment, saw that he was feeble 
and wrinkled, with mumbling chops, and little tufts of white 
py upon his forehead and chin. 

“At first he noticed nothing; but as he stared, blinking and 
vacant, upon the thronging crowd, he gave a glad cry as his 
eye rested upon the young and comely man, for in a strange 
country the face of a friend is a dream of Heaven. 

“Nay, Ra, my soul’s dearest and best,” said the gold- 
smith, interrupting his own story, “do not trouble to look 
out upon the hot silence of the sunshine on the palm-trees; 
but listen, for verily this tale is no salt. 

“‘Auggrh!’ cried the old dotard of the temple steps, 
‘this is none other than my friend Ram Meah. Thou hast 
been as a god to me, and well I know the secret desire of thy 
heart. Thou hast youth and fire in thy veins, Ram Meah; 
thou art not juiceless maize, as am I. Look you, Ram 
Meah, my daughter Dumoh is the Pearl of the Hills, and 
thou hast wanted her long. Here I, her father, give her to 
thee, swearing by Kama yonder that if she prove unfaithful 
her death shall come from my hand, and, if I be dead, from 
the hand of Pershad Singh, her brother: this much for friend- 
Ship, and the service thou hast offered me, Ram Meah.’ 

“And then, O Ra, my wife,’ continued the goldsmith, 
“was incomprehensible magic, for as the dotard leaned 
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in the young man’s arms, the on-lookers saw that in a second 
Ram Meah held no longer to his breast an old, decrepid pil- 
grim, but a beautiful woman, who with a glad cry of recog- 
_ nition gave him kiss for kiss. At the same instant the gold 
statue of Kama fell with a crash to the earth. How the 
transformation was wrought the on-lookers knew not, but 
there it happened before their very eyes. 

“And in my own hills, heart’s heart, the story has come 
down from father to son, through the long ages; and where 
the bond of friendship was sweetest and a marriage in ques- 
tion the judgment of Kama has been sworn.” 

Janki paused and, rising to his feet, beckoned the woman to 
the cabin door. 

Outside there burned a sunset like the conflagration of a 
world. Every gap in the forest took on a blackness like 
that of ink. Strong vegetal scents filled the air. 

“ Look there,” said Janki; “dost thou see a thin fire down 
yonder by the stream? ‘That is the fire of one of who has 
been a friend to me for twenty years in mine own hill coun- 
try. Twenty years, Ra. Many atime have we driven the 
bullocks through the ford together; many a time have we 
shared our tobacco, that we might not be smokeless upon a 
Sunday. He hasason, we have our daughter; to-morrow, 
Ra, will I vow the judgment of Kama. It will not be so 
many years before their noisy wedding. She shall have 
many of these, then.”’ Andthe goldsmith picked up the baby 
bracelets he had been fashioning, and walked down the val- 
ley in the tropic night, while Ra shuddered at her husband’s 
story, and clasped the sleeping Liti to her breast. 


In this land of the morning, the broad-leaved, quivering 
masses of emerald and orange which grow so swiftly and fill 
lane and doorway with their aromatic scents and deep cool 
shade, seem to be born in a night and, by some trick of 
necromancy, to become like idealizations of plants, or beau- 
tiful fantasticalities which the old sculptors saw in their 
dreams. 

So, too, with the women; for under this tropic sun girls 
shoot up with a rapidity like nothing save that of the won- 
derful prodigality of vegetation. 

Very comely was Liti, the daughter of Janki, the gold- 
smith, with her lithe shape and soft, clinging, close robe, and 
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her silver-circled ankles elegantly knit to the straight, tiny 
feet; the little maid had grown up into a slender, graceful 
woman, very beautiful and a little dangerous, for she had 
learned the power of those witchcraft eyes. 

The sturdy, brown son of their neighbor, her father's 
friend, was her betrothed; she had been pledged to him from 
babyhood, and day after day, as they worked in the yellow- 
ing cane-fields, with their Hindoo brothers and sisters, the 
young fellow longed passionately for the hour, soon at hand, 
when he should bear the beautiful Liti to the little palm- 
thatched cabin, away from temptation and alone with him. 

For that Liti was coquettish it could not be denied. Those 
Strangely beautiful eyes were too often inclined to bestow 
one of those glances which have power over life and death; 
that mutinous mouth too prone to smile the smile of love. 

Janki was uneasy. 

“A daughter of the Mussulman and Hindoo—dost know 
the saying, Ra?’ he asked one evening when the sound of 
revelry came from the palm-groves, and a cry for Liti the 
Beautiful One sounded on the warm, damp air. 

“ Dost know the saying, ‘Rats are the men, trulls are the 
women,’ O Ra?” continued the goldsmith. “ Were the girl 
pure Hindoo, she would not so bewitch the souls of men. 
Even so hast thou bewitched me. Nay, do not haugh; thou 
wouldst not have thy daughter a servant of sin? I have met 
yesterday Kadir Baksh; this time eight days, thou knowest, 
is their wedding, and I said, ‘Whence is thy sorrow, O my 
son? Hast thou not Liti the Beautiful One? hast thou not a 
little home for her ? art thou not well ? why art thou grieved 
in spirit?’ and he made answer to me: 

“Does a man break his soul in little bits and cast them 
piece by piece into the fire, for aught other than a woman ? 
I will speak to thee with the naked heart. Thou knowest, 
O my father, Mahu Bahrwani ?’ 

“*Even so, my son,’ I said. Then he continued: 

“*He is a dog and a thief who steals by night. Under 
those palm-trees yonder I lay in the darkness, and as I 
gazed the stars above me looked like blood, and I had it 
in my mind to kill thy Liti and her lover Mahu Bahrwani. 
Dost thou think, my father, what I saw under the palms?’ 

“And I, O Ra, my wife, was minded to cut my way into 
his body with my knife, only a look in his eyes told me the 
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boy spoke truth, and that our daughter had made mine honor 
unclean. Moreover, I wanted a proof, and I said cunningly: 

‘““*What wouldst thou say of her, Kadir Baksh ?’ 

“And he looked into my eyes, and spoke, swearing it was 
the very truth of God. 

“*Mahu Bahrwani is no ghost,’ said our Liti’s betrothed; 
‘also thou knowest there was a young moon, therefore I saw 
him well. He put his arms around thy Litt, and leaned his 
head upon her breast. She kissed himtwice. I could not 
strike her dead, for I am blinded by her fairness, but him, I 
will teach him the terror of death.’ 

“Then I spoke. 

“* Take my wrist, O my son!’ I cried, ‘and feel the mad- 
ness in my flesh and blood. If thou hast lied, I will cut my 
way into hell after thee and be the jewel in the crown of 
thy torment. I will cleave thy body like a pomegranate 
from its rim; but alsoamTI just. Stay thy anger and trust 
me. To-morrow to I will watch, and if thy words be truth, 
thou shalt be avenged, for I have taken the vow to Kama.’ "' 

And Ra, with a loud cry, hid her face in her hands. 

She knew that love is ofttimes cruel as the flame which 
has the power to burn the world to waste. It kills, and 
then dies itself. “The child is doomed!” thought Ra.’”’ 


The old coolie story repeated itself. The golden cane- 
fields swarmed with veiled and turbaned workers; some 
English police chatted with an overseer under the dense 
shade of the liana-trees near by; Hindoo wit flowed free and 
fast among the coolies. Foremost of them all was Liti, with 
her bare arms and ankles, and Mahu Bahrwani at her side, 
feeding upon the merest touch of her clinging robe, while 
around and about her, like the Hindoo circle of destiny, 
moved the fierce-eyed father and the lover of his choice. 

All at once a side glance is intercepted, a chance word of 
Mahu’s overheard. There was the rapid flash of a cutlass 
blade, a shrieking knot of women gathered about what was 
left of their Beautiful One; there was a slight struggle in 
the hot sunshine, and Janki, the Indian prisoner, passed city- 
ward, closely guarded by helmeted men, walking with the 
steady, erect solemnity of a righteous justice, and the bright, 
dry gaze of an idol in his eyes. 

Kama had judged. 
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A SHADOW IN MID-AIR 
By JOSEPH STEWART 


A prophet speaks of coming ages and foretells the future. 


The Washington Monument cast its long shadow like a 
prophetic finger toward the White House. 

As I gazed upward along its misty line, my fancy spanned 
the centuries. I stood upon a plain strewn with broken 
columns and entablature. Dark-skinned men were excavat- 
ing. As the accumulations were removed from the marble 
blocks, those learned in archxology studied them intently. 

According to tradition, an ancient, powerful people erected 
upon this spot a monument to its founder—*“ Washington, 
the father of his country.” The most learned rejected it 
as a myth like those by which a primitive people preserve 
accounts of its origin. The theory that he wasagreat ruler 
and built a famous city here had supporters, while others 
insisted that he was a tutelary god—hence the monument. 
But the majority believed the monument to have been a fort- 
ress bearing the name of the city it defended. 

The débris is cleared away and discloses a chamber formed 
by the standing walls of the base, from a view of which the 
workers fall back awe-stricken. It is filled with crumbling 
human skeletons. As the fresh air penetrates the cham- 
ber, the remaining vestiges of the tragedy crumble to dust, 
but the wise men secure enough crania to assert positively 
that they belong to a race of high culture and intellect. 

The oldest tradition is verified. It runs that in the re- 
mote past there occurred a mighty political catastrophe—a 
race war. The conflict culminated in the Capital, and thou- 
sands of its best citizens took refuge in the monument, hold- 
ing it as an impregnable fortress until it was demolished by 
dynamite. They were buried in the ruins. 

This was the tragic end of white supremacy and marked 
the ascendency of the inferior race. Hazy tradition had 
now become authentic history. 


The watchman’s voice at my shoulder assured me the 
monument was in perfect plumb. I stepped into the nine- 
teenth-century sunlight glad it was only a fancy. 
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A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 
By JAMES PayNn 


An amusing story of army life, treating of mesmerism and showing how 
a ‘‘ subject’ got the better of his superior officer, From The Independ- 
ent. 


It is near fifty years ago since a company of the 2ooth was 
quartered in Eff, as we called it—not for “ love and euphony,” 
for we hated the place, but because the word in its entirety 
we English did not know how to pronounce. The nearest 
approach we could get to it was Efflefechan, but there were 
many more consonants in it and fewer vowels. It was in 
what is now called “ gallant little Wales’’; but the principal- 
ity was not just then very popular, because of the Rebecca- 
ites; and this was especially the case with the military, who 
were quartered in out-oi-the-way spots, never intended for 
gay young fellows to dwell in, in order to restrain these 
“gentlemen of the road” from their high-handed proceed- 
ings. Why they were called after Rebecca more than any 
other lady I never knew; but when engaged in their mission, 
which was to destroy turnpike gates, they were always at- 
tired in women’s clothes. Sentries were stationed at these 
gates, of which there were half a dozen in the neighbor- 
hood, and every night it was the duty of one of us subal- 
terns to visit them. There were three of us, Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson (myself), who with the Captain (Miles) and 
Maxwell, the surgeon, made up our little mess. 

It was the worst country quarters we had ever been in. 
With one exception, there were no gentry to entertain us, 
no gayety of any kind going on, and we were thrown almost 
entirely on our own resources, which, I must confess, were 
not strong enough for the strain. 

The country, indeed, was picturesque enough when we 
could get out into it, but the weather was habitually wet; 
and the rides and walks over the mountains were spoiled 
for us by “spates’” and bogs. Moreover, we were not 
popular with the natives, who wanted their roads free 
from toll, and sympathized with the Rebeccaites, and when- 
ever we spoke to them shook their heads to imply (quite 
falsely, which made it more disagreeable) that they could 
not speak the English tongue. The only country gentleman 
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who was our neighbor, Cadwallader Pryce, was unhappily a 
bachelor, so that we were absolutely without female society 
of our own class; and, though he was hospitality itself, he 
lived some miles away, and the increasing downpour gene- 
rally prevented our enjoying it. But what ad we do? it may 
be asked. Well, we imbibed a good deal of brandy and soda, 
and smoked more than was good for us, and played a great 
many rubbers of such whist as would not be thought highly 
of at the Portland Club. 

We were, however, after a fashion, scientific. Our cap- 
tain was an enthusiast about mesmerism, and was never tired 
of lecturing on it, and making the experimentuin in corpore vilt 
upon ussubalterns. At that time the fad for throwing people 
into a state of coma (which sometimes ends in a full stop 
when the amateur regrets the possession of his magic powers) 
was comparatively a new thing. The more advanced stages 
of what was almost considered a black art were unknown; 
hypnotism, which (as its name implies) 1s to mesmerism what 
sciatica is to lumbago, was not dreamed of, and Miles made 
quite a sensation among us. Perhaps there was something 
in his being in command of the party which made us as clay 
to the potter; but we all three “went off’ under his hands 
with ease, and were pronounced by him to be, what the Re- 
beccaites certainly were not, “excellent subjects.” But the 
doctor, a canny Scotchman, who was more independent of 
his military sway, was less sensitive to his “ passes,” and 
Cadwallader Pryce held the opinion, and expressed it, and 
unfortunately not in the Welsh language, that “the whole 
thing was infernal rubbish.” This caused a breach between 
that gentleman and the captain, who even gave up accept- 
ing his invitations, and so far (for his dinners were very good 
ones) proved himself a martyr to science. 

Soon after we arrived at Eff (though it seemed long enough, 
so weary had we become of the place) Jones got an exchange 
—we never knew how, but could easily imagine that he used 
all the influence he had to escape; and instead of him there 
arrived one Podgers, an ensign who had just joined the regi- 
ment. He was very fat, and looked rather dull, though his 
eyes had a shrewd twinkle in them, and from shyness or 
natural reticence it was difficult to get a word out of him. 
We thought him a very bad substitute for Jones; and Brown, 
who had a very pretty wit, at once nicknamed him “ Podgy.” 
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But the captain at first thought better of him, for no other 
reason, I believe, than because, being of so lethargic a dis- 
position, he concluded the new arrival would fall an easy 
victim to his magic powers. This, however, was so far from 
the case that Podgy would have nothing to do with them, 
declining to have any experiments made upon him; behavior 
which, in the captain’s eyes, was little short of mutinous. 

Miles was, in truth, a very good fellow, but had severe 
ideas of discipline and a general notion that his subordinates 
. were intended by nature or, at all events, “the regulations,” 
to save him from every unpleasant duty by performing it 
themselves. He visited the posts (and gates) in the day- 
time and fine weather, but at night or when it was wet the 
subalterns had to do it; and though I don’t mean to imply 
that he “took it out”’ of Podgy because he would not submit 
to be experimented upon, it is certain that the new arrival 
had a good deal of night-work and got exceedingly wet. 
On the other hand, Cadwallader Pryce, whose Christian name 
the captain abbreviated (very unjustly) to its first syllable, 
took Podgy up for the very reason that Miles disliked him— 
for his scepticism about “emanations’’—and invited him to 
dinner more often than any of us. Perhaps Pryce’s society, 
as the captain said it did, made our stout ensign more stub- 
born in his unbelief, and certainly the last thing we looked 
for was his conversion, which nevertheless took place under 
circumstances that, even to the professor himself, as we 
playfully called the captain, seemed most unlooked for. 

For Podgy had been to dine with “ Cad” only on the pre- 
ceding evening, and might have been supposed to be 
strengthened in his heresy; to which, moreover, the captain 
alluded while we sat at mess, in tones of contemptuous in- 
dignation. It was a wild winter’s night, with rain and snow 
falling together, and the wind blowing over the hills and far 
away in true Welsh fashion; and since it was poor Podgy’s 
turn to go the rounds, we thought the captain might have 
left him at peace as to his spiritual and intellectual short- 
comings. But he did not spare him, any more than Tor- 
quemada would have refrained from denouncing a victim 
previously to his being delivered over to the tormentors. 
Just as in that case some unhappy wretch, worn out by per- 
secution, would occasionally break down, so, for the first 
time since his arrival, poor Podgy (much to our astonish- 
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ment, for we had credited his ws tnertie with greater power 
of endurance) showed signs of giving way. He said it was 
deuced hard lines that a fellow couldn’t have his own opin- 
ion without being bullyragged like a pickpocket; and what 
was the use of being experimented upon when one knew 
nothing could come of it? 

, But you can't know till you've tried, my dear fellow,” 
urged the captain, conciliated at once by the change in 
Podgy’s manner and eager to make a proselyte. “You have 
got an hour before you have to start, and five minutes will 
be enough to prove the truth or falsehood of my theory. 
Will you let me try to mesmerize you for five minutes ?”’ 

“Ten! Twenty, if you like,” said Podgers, desperatelv; 
“if you will promise that after to-night you will leave me 
alone and in peace.” 

To this the confident captain willingly agreed. So, as 
soon as the table was cleared, the victim delivered himself 
up to his tyrant, and we all sat round and watched the pro- 
ceedings. Podgy sat in his chair, with a stolid look, such 
as [ have never seen except in oxen, and Miles made “ passes”’ 
at him, and also faces of great resolution and intensity. For 
the first ten minutes nothing happened, but gradually (and 
not at all to our surprise, for it must have been weary work) 
Podgy fell into a deep slumber. 

“ He's off,” whispered the captain delightedly; “he’s fall- 
ing into a mesmeric state’’; and he made more passes, to 
make him fall deeper, and to keep him there. 

“Don't you overdo it, Miles,” observed the doctor, warn- 
ingly; “I don’t like that rigidity of his limbs.” 

“What rubbish; that’s just as it ought to be,” said Miles. 
“Now let’s try him with the liquor tests.” He tried him 
with port and sherry and claret and whiskey, and when Miles 
said, ‘Is not this port bitter, old fellow?” poor Podgy said 
it was, and, on the other hand, at the professor’s suggestion, 
pronounced the dry sherry as sweet as syrup. All this we 
had been accustomed to; but when the patient held out his 
arms at Miles’ bidding, and kept them out for a time ap- 
parently beyond all human endurance, we began to express 
our admiration and the doctor his alarm. 

“You are going too far, Miles,” he said; “the pulsations 
of his heart—and he’s not a good subject, mind you, as re- 
gards his heart, there is very likely fatty degeneration—are 
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getting amiss. Take care, fer you may not be able to wake 
him again.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! I have only to reverse the passes,” 
said the captain. 

“Then all I have to say, in my medical capacity,” replied 
the doctor, gravely, “is that you had better do it.” 

Just a little alarmed, perhaps, by the doctor’s words, the’ 
captain began to reverse the passes; but he might as well 
have “put his thumb unto his nose,” like the little vulgar 
boy in the ballad, “and spread his fingers out,” for any 
effect they had on the patient, who remained in a state of 
complete unconsciousness. We screamed at him, we threw 
water on him, we stuck pins in his fat legs, but save fora 
stertorous breathing (itself, as the doctor remarked, a very 
bad sign), Podgers—for it was noticeable that we called 
him by his nickname no longer—showed no signs of life. 

“He is in a state of what we call ‘complete suspension,’ ” 
observed the captain, in a hushed voice. 

“Yes, and so will the man be who put him there, if the 
case comes before a jury,’’ murmured the doctor. 

“Do you mean to say he’ll never get right again?” stam- 
mered the professor. 

“It looks to me uncommonly like it,” answered the doctor. 
“The poor fellow has got to go his rounds, too.” 

“Oh, hang his rounds! /’7/ take them for him,” cried the 
captain; “that’s the least I can do,” he added remorsefully ; 
“and, indeed, upon my life I can’t bear to see him in this— 
this infernal state. Do what you can for me, doctor” (his 
saying “for me”’ showed the direction to which his thoughts 
were tending), “and I do hope that when I come back I shall 
find him himself again.” 

Then off he went through the snow and rain, with thoughts 
still more dismal than his surroundings. Miles was, as I 
have said, a good fellow at bottom, and repented his folly 
as well as its consequences; he now confessed to himself 
that, as an amateur, he had rushed in where even experts 
might have feared to tread, and had raised a devil which he 
could not lay. If Podgers should not get round, he might 
be tried for manslaughter, or, at the best, would have to 
write to the poor fellow’s mother to “ break it” to her, which 
would be a delicate job. He was not good at epistolary 
correspondence, and even in ‘“‘ The Complete Letter-Writer "’ 
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it was probable he would not find a parallel case. Never, 
even at Eff, had there been such weather for visiting the 
posts; but the captain hardly knew that he had become a 
snow man and was wet through from head to foot. His 
mind, until he got back to barracks, was entirely occupied 
with the inquiry, Had the doctor pulled Podgers through ? 

Fortunately he had. To the great relief of all our minds, 
the poor lad began to show signs of returning life directly 
the captain had left the room. The meeting between the 
Professor and his patient was quite touching. 

" You shall never be troubled again by me, my lad,” said 
Miles effusively, as he shook hands with him. “I’ve done 
with mesmerism forever.” 

° Nevertheless, it was a most successful experiment,”’ ob- 
served the doctor. 

“Well, I think it was,” admitted the captain, modestly. 

“Tam sure it was,” said Podgers, which we all thought 
very pretty of him. | 

On the night when, as I have said, Podgy was dining with 
Pryce, their conversation turned, as it often did, upon Miles, 
whom the squire pronounced to be a most selfish and tyranni- 
Cal fellow, as well as a ccharlatan. Podgers, though he had 
much more cause than his host to be ill friends with the cap- 
tain, defended him. They spoke of the military duties im- 
et On the detachment by the Rebeccaites. 
is oo were ever so ill, and the weather ever so bad,” 
of © Squire, “ Miles would never take the rounds for one 

you, 4nd certainly not for you.” 
> I think he would,” said Podgy, it must be owned 
©nerosity of spirit rather than conviction. 
night ee » you've got a bad cold, and it’s your turn to-morrow 
g0 the 11 bet you twenty pounds to one he does not offer to 

‘Ph ound for you.” 

take that bet,” said Podgy, and he booked it. 
ied qperet’y sure the doctor was “in with him,” and as- 
iene € patient with his “symptoms ” that night, though 
hon Much too prudent to confess to it, and Podgy kept 

Cad rable silence as regarded his confederate. 
alwa  tHader Pryce paid his twenty pounds like a man, but 
of our _>Wore horribly in Welsh whenever the doctor spoke 

Successful experiment.” 


from g 
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A STRANGE LOVE STORY 


A quaint and interesting romance of the French Revolution—in which 
love and tragedy go hand in hand. 


One spring twilight, in the year 1793, a man, young and 
handsome, sat writing in the chamber of a secluded house 
not far from the old Electoral Palace of Mayence. 

Suddenly he dropped his pen with a startled cry. The 
face of a woman, dim and yet perfectly distinct, had ap- 
peared betwixt him and his work. He looked up. It hung, 
flower-like, in the air above him. He rushed toward the 
open window—it was there, smiling sadly in the fading light. 
Adam Lux stretched out his arms passionately to the vision. 

““Ah, you come to me again!” he said, “who are you? 
Why do you pursue me? Beautiful shadow, whither shall I 
go to find your substance ? Do you exist in the flesh, or are 
you only a spirit—delusive as maddening ?” 

“Adam—Cousin Adam,” a girl’s voice called from the 
court below, “leave your stupid writing and come down to 
me. It is I—Margarethe!”’ 

Adam Lux passed his hands across his eyes. The voice 
of Margarethe dissolved the spell which held him. 

His dream-maiden vanished. He descended a corkscrew 
stair to a court full of shadows, where a girl, dressed as for 
a féte, stood dabbling her plump hands in the fountain. 

“You have forgotten my birthday, cousin,” she pouted. 
“Of late, you think of nothing but liberty, fraternity, equal- 
ity, like those mad folks in Paris who have cut off the head 
of their king.” 

“Pardon me, I dd forget! I am but a sorry lover, Mar- 
garethe.” 

She sighed deeply. 

“You are no lover of mine, Adam—ours is a betrothal of 
hands, not of hearts. You care nothing for love.” 

He took a turn across the court. He had a fine face, with 
dark brows arching over violet eyes, and flaxen hair slightly 
powdered. A strange smile appeared on his lips. 

“I love—not flesh and blood, Margarethe, but a phan- 
tom, a shadow,” he answered, with his eyes full of dreams. 
“Listen! It came to me one night as I was walking in the 
gardens of the Electoral Palace; a woman’s face, white as 
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marble—white as one of the garden lilies just blown; in the 
china deep dimple; about the perfect mouth an expression 
of sadness and gravity; a face with great eyes of unfathom- 
able darkness, fringed with lashes as black as night, and 
hair dark also and lustrous, the full rich curls, tipped with 
auburn, falling against a neck like a column of pearl.” 

“Oh!” cried Margarethe, in dismay, “how very beautiful 
she must be! Surely there is no woman like that in all 
Mayence!” 

“True,” he answered, “nor in the world, I fear. It is the 
ghost of some Greek goddess that has entered my brain and 
will not be dislodged. To-night she came to me again in 
the chamber above-stairs. It was your voice that frightened 
her away.” | 

Tears stood in Margarethe’s eyes. She was jealous and 
perplexed. 

“It was wrong of me to tell you these things,” he con- 
tinued. ‘“ You are a mere child, Marargethe, with the heart 
of a child. Come, let us talk of other matters. A great 
honor has been conferred upon me by the people of Mayence. 
I have been chosen a deputy to go to Paris and request the 
annexation of this city to France.” 

“Paris!’’ sobbed Margarethe. ‘“ That is a long way off! 
When will you go?” 

“To-morrow—by diligence.” 

“You will never, never come back, Adam!” 

“Heaven only knows,” he answered quietly. 

Lux was an ardent Republican. The mission to Paris 
suited him well. His handsome head was full of other and 
more dangerous phantoms than dream-maidens. On the 
following day he kissed poor, weeping Margarethe good-by 
in the old court, and started for the French capital, where 
Jean Paul Marat was then at the height of his terrible power. 

Lux took lodgings in the Rue St. Honoré, and hurried to 
the Convention to solicit, in the name of German Republi- 
cans, the annexation of his native city to France. The 
Chamber on that day was full of tumult. Marat—hideous, 
loud-mouthed—preaching massacre and anarchy, was the 
leader of La Montagne. As he ranted in the Tribune, Adam 
Lux looked at him in disgust. His head was too large for 
his body; his lean, sickly face was unspeakably repulsive. 
He wore a patched and dirty waistcoat, cotton-velvet trou- 
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sers stained with ink, shoes full of nails and tied with pack- 
thread, a ragged shirt, and greasy hair confined with a 
thong. On his deeply cleft mouth a sardonic grin appeared 
continually. His look was full of insolence and power. 

‘“A monster in body and in soul!” thought Adam Lux, 
who found the external aspects of liberty in Paris far from 
pleasant. 

July came. One hot and breathless night Lux left the 
convention in a dejected frame of mind. He felt mocked, 
deluded, discouraged. A score of high and haughty heads 
had fallen since morning in the sack of sawdust at the foot 
of the guillotine. He stopped on the Pont Neuf to look at 
the sunset behind the trees of the Champs Elysées. That, 
too, seemed a vast streak of blood. With a shudder he 
turned and walked away to the gardens of the Palais Royal. 

There the young deputy began pacing aimlessly about, 
absorbed in unhappy thought. Presently he heard a light 
step. A woman was advancing toward him under the gal- 
leries. Adam Lux saw a face, young and of amazing beauty, 
the skin like alabaster, the splendid eyes unfathomably dark, 
a mass of chestnut curls, with auburn tips, clustering against 
a dazzling neck. It was his dream-maiden in the flesh, the 
substance of that mysterious shadow which had twice ap- 
peared to him in his own city of Mayence. With an absorbed 
air she glided by. Her white dress brushed him gently. His 
heart gave a furious bound. He turned and followed her. 

She entered the shop of acutler; the young deputy en- 
tered also. She advanced to the counter, and said some- 
thing to the man behind it. Lux failed to catch the words, 
but the cultivated voice was that of a gentlewoman. 

The cutler produced a tray of knives. Inthe shadow of 
the shop-door Adam Lux saw her select one—a poniard knife, 
with an ebony haft. 

“The price ?"’ she asked. 

“Three francs, céfoyenne,” answered the cutler. 

She put the money on the counter, concealed the knife 
under her silk kerchief, and returned to the garden. As she 
seated herself on one of the stone benches abutting on the 
arcades, Adam Lux paused at her side. 

“For pity’s sake,” he entreated, “tell me who you are. 
I have known you for a long time, but your name—what is 
your name ?”’ 
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She started, and looked up. 

“You have known me for a long time, cifoyen /”” she echoed 
gravely. “Ido not understand you.” 

“Tam the deputy from Mayence,” he said, trying to speak 
calmly. “It was at Mayence that you twice appeared to 
me. For days and weeks my sleeping and waking dreams 
have been full of you. I recognized you the instant that I 
Saw you; it was just before you entered the cutler’s shop.” 

A slight alarm dawned in her eyes. Her hand went up to 
her silk fichu, under which she had hidden the knife. Did 
she think him a madman ? 

“One should not dream in these perilous days, céfoyen," 
she said sternly; “there is little profit in dreams. He who 
loves liberty must act.” 

“I perceive that you are an aristocrat—you belong to the 
nobles; but your name—your name?” he insisted. 

She smiled sadly. 

“Pardon, I cannot tell it now, ci/oyen ; but before many 
hours it will be in every mouth.” She arose from the bench. 
He put out a hand to detain her. 

“Stay! Stay!” heentreated. ‘“ Do not leave me—I love 
you ardently. Strange, incomprehensible as this passion 
may seem to you, it will either save or destroy me. I claim 
you! Whoever you are, know that you belong to me; or 
why were you revealed to me in the spirit before my eyes 
could look on your living, breathing beauty? If you go like 
this, leaving me no clew to your whereabouts, I may never 
see you again.” 

Gravely, coldly she answered: “ Do not talk to me of love, 
citoyen; I cannot comprehend you—I belong only to France! 
Before the Revolution I was a Republican. You will surely 
see me again, and then,” with a strange and solemn expres- 
sion, “you will understand everything. Now, cifoyen, adieu.” 

“Promise,” he urged wildly, “that it shall be so—that I 
shall see you again.” 

“T promise,” she answered, and moved rapidly away. 

Another day dawned and dwindled. It was the 13th of 
July, the anniversary eve of the fall of the Bastille. The 
heat was intense, and the streets of Paris swarmed with 
people. Adam Lux left the convention at twilight. Marat 
the horrible was ill; he had not appeared in the chamber 
that day. Engrossed with his mysterious love, rather than 
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the affairs of the republic, Adam Lux dined at a café with 
other deputies. 

In the midst of their meal, Harriot, the commandant of 
the National Guards, appeared in the door of the café. 

“Look to yourselves, deputies!’’ he shouted. “ Marat is 
dead! He has just been assassinated, and by the hand of 
a young girl.” 

The deputies with one accord rushed into the street. A 
terrific mob was surging by, filling the air with cries and im- 
precations. Lux found himself swept away with it to the 
Rue des Cordeliers, where Marat lived. It was a small di- 
lapidated house, and about its door that raging, roaring mul- 
titude surged like a sea. Yes, the leader of La Montagne 
had been stabbed to death by the hand of a woman. Adam 
Lux pressing up tothe threshold looked and saw the mur- 
deress coming down the stair, her arms pinioned, bayonets 
surrounding her, the flambeaux of the gendarmes glaring 
upon a face which had in it the sublimity of supreme sacri- 
fice. It was his dream-maiden. 

“It is the face of an angel,” said a woman near Adam 
Lux. “Who is she?” 

Another voice answered, “An aristocrat, who has jour- 
neyed from Caén to do this deed—Charlotte Corday.” 

A squad of fusiliers rushed up and cleared a passage for 
the prisoner. | 

“ Poor people!” murmured Charlotte Corday, looking with 
pitying eyes upon the howling mob, “you wish my death, 
when you owe me an altar for freeing you from a monster.” 

It was eight o’clock of a July morning, when up the dark 
deep stair in the basement wall of the Palais de Justice the 
gendarmes conducted Charlotte Corday to her trial before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

As she took her place on the bench of the prisoners, the 
maledictions of the people died away in murmurs of admira- 
tion. Never before had murder worn such an aspect. Her 
beauty was marvellous; her firmness and intrepidity amazed 
even her judges. 

“Details are needless,” she said calmly; “it was I who 
killed Marat!” 

“What did you think to effect by it?” 

“Restore peace to my country. I took his life to save 
France.” 
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“Why did you hate him ?” 

“For his crimes.” 

“Do you, then, think that you have assassinated all the 
Marats ?” 

“Since he is dead, others will tremble.” 

Adam Lux was seated near the prisoner. His eyes never 
left her face. When the president of the Tribunal passed 
sentence of death, the Mayence deputy leaped from his chair, 
and extended his arms in passionate protest. 

“No, no!”’ he cried wildly; “ for the love of Heaven, no!’”’ 

It was the only voice raised against her fate, and she rec- 
ognized the man who had conceived for her such a strange 
and mystic passion; he was faithful in this terrible hour—he 
dared to speak in the face of her judges. She turned and 
thanked him with an eloquent look. As though a sword had 
pierced his heart, Adam Lux reeled and went down in a 
swoon to the floor of the Tribunal. 

The gendarmes conducted Charlotte Corday back to the 
prison. With perfect composure she made ready for the 
scaffold. As Sanson, the executioner, entered to prepare 
her for death, she took from his hand the scissors, cut a long 
curl of her chestnut hair, and gave it to Mme. Richard, the 
wife of the jailer. “Send this, with my fervent thanks,” she 
said, “to the deputy from Mayence.”’ 

Sanson arrayed her in the red robe of a murderess, cut her 
magnificent hair, and then bound her slender wrists. 

“This,” she said, “is the toilet of death, arranged by rude 
hands, but it leads to immortality.” 

As the death-cart left the prison, a terrific storm burst 
over Paris; but the countless swarms of people in the squares 
and streets remained undiminished. The furious fishwives 
shrieked around the tumbril. Charlotte Corday did not 
seem to hear them, much less to resent their insults. Her 


face wore an unearthly beauty and serenity; there was no 


Shadow of fear upon it. 

At the entrance of the Rue St. Honoré a man awaited the 
death-cart. He carried his hat in his hand—the rain pelted 
on his fair hair. It was Adam Lux, haggard, pale as ashes. 
He bowed deeply to the prisoner She started slightly, and 
4 smile of pensive sweetness appeared for an instant on he 
lips. He stepped behind the tumbril, and, with uncovered 
head, followed it to the foot of the scaffold. 
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Attended by this mysterious love, Charlotte Corday went 
to the guillotine. 

As she mounted the scaffold, her eyes fell upon Adam 
Lux, who stood at its foot. She smiled and looked quickly 
up to the summer sky, where the clouds were now breaking. 
It was a farewell, and also a promise of future meeting. The 
next moment she had placed herself under the knife. 

The next day a man entered the convention, so haggard, 
so changed that he was hardly recognized as the handsome 
young deputy from Mayence. With the recklessness of one 
who had no more to hope or to fear, he ascended the tribune, 
and began to impeach and attack Marat's associates. In 
vain his friends warned him to desist. Hotly, fiercely he 
vindicated the young Norman lady who had sacrificed her 
own life to rid France of a wholesale assassin. He pub- 
lished the “ Apology of Charlotte Corday,” and was imme- 
diately arrested and sent to the Abbaye Prison. As he en- 
tered its sinister door, he flung up his hat and cried joyfully, 
“TI shall die, then, for her!” 

He was brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal. When 
the act of accusation was read to him, he said, with a scorn- 
ful, curling lip: 

“TI am a stranger to your laws as well as to your crimes. 
If I have deserved punishment, it is not among Frenchmen 
that I should suffer.”’ 

From his prison he wrote a farewell letter to little Mar- 
garethe, far away in the secluded house at Mayence. 

“I die for the woman I love,” he said. “On the scaffold 
her spirit awaits mine. Death will unite us. I go witha 
glad heart, for I no longer desire life.”’ 

He dressed himself for the scaffold like a bridegroom for 
the presence of his bride. His lilac coat was embroidered 
with gold thread. His powdered hair, his knee-breeches 
and waistcoat of white satin, and frills of finest lace gave 
him the air of a courtier. 

“At last I shall see her again,” he said, pressing to his 
lips the chestnut curl the jailer’s wife had given to him. 

He mounted the guillotine with a smile on his lips and a 
rapt, uplifted look in his eyes. 

“At last!” he repeated, and the knife fell. 

So ended one of the strangest attachments the world ever 
knew—or was this only its beginning ? 
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A slight shudder came over me as I was entering the inner 
court of the college of Gottingen. It was, however, but 
momentary; and on recovering from it, I felt both taller and 
heavier and altogether more vigorous than the instant before. 
Being rather nervous, I did not much mind these feelings, 
imputing them to some sudden determination to the brain 
or some unusual beating about the heart, which had assailed 
me suddenly, and as suddenly left me. On proceeding, I 
met a student coming in the opposite direction. I had never 
seen him before, but as he passed me by he nodded familiarly 
—" This is a fine day, Wolstang.” “What does this fellow 
mean?" said Ito myself. ‘“ He speaks to me with as much 
ease as if I had been his intimate acquaintance. And he 
calls me Wolstang—a person to whom I bear no more re- 
semblance than to the man in the moon.” I looked after 
him for some time, pondering whether I should call him 
back and demand an explanation; but before I could form 
any resolution, he was out of my sight. 

Thinking it needless to take any further notice of the cir- 
cumstance, I went on. Another student, whom I did not 
know, now passed me. “Charming weather, Wolstang.” 
“Wolstang again!” said I; “this is insufferable. Hollo, I 
say! what do you mean?” But at this very moment he en- 
tered the library, and either did not hear my voice or paid 
no attention to it. 

As I was standing in a mood between rage and vexation, 
a batch of collegians came up, talking loud and laughing. 
Three, with whom I was intimately acquainted, took no 
notice of me; while two, to whom I was totally unknown, 
saluted me with “ Good-morning, Wolstang.”” One of these 
latter, after having passed me a few yards, turned round and 
cried out, “ Wolstang, your cap is awry.” 

I did not know what to make of this preposterous conduct. 
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Could it be premeditated ? It was hardly possible, or I must 
have discovered the trick in the countenances of those who 
addressed me. Could it be that they really mistook me for 
Wolstang ? This was still more incredible, for Wolstang was 
fully six inches taller, four stone heavier, and ten years older 
than I. I found myself in amaze of bewilderment in en- 
deavoring to discover the cause of all this. 

While meditating as in a reverie on these events, I was 
aroused by approaching steps. On looking, up I beheld the 
most learned Dr. Dedimus Dunderhead, provost, and pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy of the college. He was a man 
about five feet high; but so far as rotundity of corporation 
went, noways deficient. On the contrary, he was uncom- 
monly fat, and his long-waisted velvet coat of office, button- 
ing over a capacious belly, showed underneath a pair of thick 
stumpy legs, cased in short small-clothes and silk stockings, 
and bedizened at the knees with large buckles of silver. The 
doctor had on, as usual, his cocked-hat, below whose rim at 
each side descended the copious curls of an immense bob- 
wig. His large carbuncle nose was adorned with a pair of 
spectacles, through which he looked pompously from side to 
side, holding back his head in grenadier fashion, and knock- 
ing his long silver-headed baton to the earth as he walked 
with all the formal precision of a drum-major. 

Now be it known that it is binding on every student who 
attends the University of Géttingen to doff his cap on meet- 
ing this illustrious personage. It may be guessed, then, what 
was my degree of stupefaction when I saw Dr. Dunder- 
head approach—when I heard his baton striking upon the 
ground, responsive to his steps—when I saw his large eyes, 
reflected through the spectacles, looking intently upon me— 
I say my stupefaction may be guessed, when, even on this 
occasion, my hand did not make one single motion upward 
toward my cap. The latter still stuck to my head, and I 
stood folded in my college gown, my mouth half open, and 
my eyes fixed upon the doctor in empty abstraction. I could 
see that he was angry at my tardy recognition of his pres- 
ence; and as he came nearer me, he slackened his pace a 
little, as if to give me an opportunity of amending my ne- 
glect. However, I was so drowned in reflection that I did 
not take the hint. At last he made a sudden stop directly in 
front of me, folded his arms in the same manner as mine, 
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and looked upward in my face with a fixed glance, as much 
a> i0isay, ** Well, master, what now?” I never thought the 
doctor so little, or myself so tall, as at this moment. 
Having continued some time in the above attitude, he 
iis his hat, and made me a profound bow. “Mr. 
ang, Iam your most humble servant.” Then rising 
ap he lifted his baton toward my cap, and knocked it off. 
your Cap is awry,” continued he. ‘“ Excuse me, Mr. Wol- 
stan, it is really awry upon your head.” Another bow of 
ba “ry, as profound as the first, followed this action, and 
it away, striking his baton on the ground, holding 
+ his head, and walking with slow, pompous step down 

« College court. 
stam nt the devil is the meaning of it all?” saidI. “ Wol- 
ths § again! Confusion, this is no trick! The provost of 

College engage in a deception upon me—impossible! 
©Y are all mad, or I am mad! Wolstang from one— 
~., Stang from another—Wolstang from Dr. Dedimus Dun- 
Wol fad! I will see to the bottom of this—I will go to 

Stang’s house immediately.” So saying, I snatched up 
i Cap, put it on my head, and walked smartly down the 
“~4Tt to gain the street where he lived. Before I got far, a 
young man met me. “ By-the-bye, Wolstang, I wish you 

“Uuld let me have the ten gilders I lent you. I require 

“mM immediately.” “Ten gilders!” said I; “I don't owe 
A a farthing. I never saw your face before, and my 

Ne is not Wolstang; it is Frederick Stadt.” 

h Psha! But, Wolstang, laying jesting aside,” continued 
©, “* 1 must positively have them.” 

7 Have what?” 

. My dear fellow, the ten gilders.” 

* Ten devils! I tell you I don’t owe you a farthing.” 

“* Really, Wolstang, this joke is very silly. We know you 
"Te an odd fellow, but this is the most foolish prank I ever 
Saw you play.” 

in Wolstang again!” said I, my heart boiling with indig- 
ation. “I tell you, sir—I tell you, sir, that—that——” 

Could not get out another word, to such a degree had in- 

'Snation confounded me. Without finishing my sentence, 

Tushed into the street, but not without hearing the person 

Say, “By Heaven, he is either mad or drunk!” 
Ina moment I was at Wolstang’s lodgings and set the 


W 
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knocker agoing with violence. The door was opened by his 
servant girl Louise, a buxom wench of some eighteen or 
twenty. 

“Is Mr. Wolstang in?" I demanded quickly. 

“Mr. who, sir?” 

“Mr. Wolstang, my dear.” 

“Mr. Wol—Mr. who, sir?—I did not hear you.” 

“Mr. Wolstang.” 

“Mr. Wolstang!” re-echoed the girl, with some surprise. 

“ Assuredly, I ask you if Mr. Wolstang is within.” 

“Mr. Wolstang!” reiterated she. “Ha, ha, ha! how 
droll you are to-day, master!” 

“ Damnation! what do you mean ?”’ ened Tina fury, which 
I now found it impossible to suppress. “Tell me this instant 
if Mr. Wolstang, your master, is at home, or by the beard 
of Socrates I—I 7 

“ Ha, ha! this is the queerest thing I ever heard of,” said 
the little jade, retreating into the house, and holding her 
sides with laughter. ‘“‘Come here, Barnabas, and hear our 
master asking for himself.” 

I now thought that the rage into which I had thrown my- 
self had excited the laughter of the wench, whom I knew 
very well to be of a frolicsome disposition, and much dis- 
posed to turn people into ridicule. I therefore put on as 
grave a face as I could—I even threw a smile into it—and 
said, with all the composure and good-humor I could muster: 
“Come now, my dear—conduct me to your master—I am 
sure he is within.” This only set her a-laughing more than 
ever; not a word could I get out of her. At Jast Barnabas 
made his appearance from the kitchen, and to him I ad- 
dressed myself. “ Barnabas,” said I, laying my hand upon 
his arm, “I conjure you, as you value my happiness, to tell 
me if Mr. Wolstang is at home.” 

“Sir!” said Barnabas, with a long stare. 

I repeated my question, 

“ Did you ask,” replied he, “if Mr. Wolstang was at home? 
If that gentleman is yourself, he 1s at home. Oh, yes, I 
‘warrant you my master is at home.”’ 

“In what place is he, then?” I inquired. 

“Wherever you are, he is not far off, I warrant you, 
master.”’ 

“Can I find him in his study ?” 
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“Oh, yes,” continued Barnabas; “if you go to hisstudy, I 
warrant you he'll be there. Will you please to walk in, sir ?”’ 
and I could see the fellow put his finger to his nose and wink 
to the girl, who kept tittering away in a corner. As soon 
as I was in the study she burst into a loud laugh, which 
ended by her declaring that I must be mad—“ Or drunk,” 
quoth the sapient Barnabas, in his usual dry manner. 

On entering the room, no person was to be seen; but from 
behind a large screen, which stood fronting the fire, I heard 
asneeze. “This must be Wolstang,” thought I: “ but it is 
not his sneeze, either—it is too sharp and finical for him; 
however, let us see.”” Soon I went behind the screen, and 
there beheld, not the person I expected, but one very differ- 
ent—to wit, a little, meagre, brown-faced, elderly gentleman, 
with hooked nose and chin, a long, well-powdered queue, and 
a wooden leg. He was dressed in a snuff-colored surtout, 
a scarlet waistcoat, and black small-clothes buckled at the 
knee; and on his nose was stuck a pair of tortoise-shell spec- 
tacles, the glasses of which were of most unusual dimensions. 
A dapper-looking cocked-hat lay upon the table, together 
with a large open snuff-box full of rich rappee. Behind his 
ear a pen was stuck, after the manner of the counting-house, 
and he seemed busily poring over a book in manuscript. 

I looked a few seconds at this oddity, equally astonished 
and vexed at being put into what I naturally supposed the 
wrong room. “I am afraid, sir,” said I, as he turned his 
eyes toward me, “that I have intruded upon your privacy. 
I beg leave to apologize for the mistake. ‘The servant led 
me to believe that Mr. Wolstang, with whom I wished to 
speak, was in his chamber.” 

“Don't talk of apology, my dear sir,” said the little gen- 
tleman, rising up and bowing with the utmost politeness. 
“ Be seated, sir—be seated. Indeed, I am just here on the 
same errand—to see Mr. Wolstang—eh (a sneeze) —that 
rappee is certainly very strong. Do me the honor to occupy 
the seat opposite. I understand from the servants that he 
is expected soon.” (Another sneeze.) 

For the first five minutes I did not form a very high opin- 
ion of this new acquaintance. He seemed to have all the 
fidgety politeness and intolerable chit-chat of a French petit 
maitre of the old school. He bored me with questions and 
apologies, hoped I felt myself comfortable; and every inter- 
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val of his speech was filled up by intolerable giggling and 
sneezing. In order, as it were, to increase the latter, he 
kept snufing away at a preposterous rate; and when he ad- 
dressed me, his mouth was drawn up into a most complacent 
smile, and his long nose and chin, which threatened each 
other like nut-crackers, thrown forward to within a foot of 
my face. However, in the next five minutes he improved 
upon me, from some very judicious observations which he 
made; and in five more I became convinced that he was 
far from being an ordinary man. I found that he had a 
complete knowledge of the philosophical systems of the day; 
among others, that of my favorite, Kant; and on the merits 
of the school in the north of Germany, founded by this 
great metaphysician, his opinions and mine tallied to a point. 
He also seemed deeply conversant with the mathematics. 

Let it not be supposed that all this was advanced with the 
formal pomp of a philosopher; on the contrary, he preserved 
throughout his frivolousness of manner, apologized for every- 
thing he said, hoped I was not offended if he differed in opin- 
ion from me, and concluded every position with a sneeze. 

“ By-the-bye,”’ said I, “ what do you think of the doctrine 
of Gall and Spurzheim? I am inclined to believe there must 
be some truth in it; at least, I have seen it verified in a 
number of heads, and among others in that of Cicero, which 
I saw a few years ago in the sculpture-gallery of the Louvre. 
It was a beautiful head.” 

“You are right there, my dear friend,” replied he. “ The 
head, phrenologically considered, is extremely beautiful. I 
believe I have got it in my pocket.” (A sneeze.) 

“You have got the head of Cicero in your pocket!” cried 
I, with surprise. 

“Oh, no! not absolutely the head of Cicero,” said he, smil- 
ing— Mark Antony disposed of that—but only his bust— 
the bust that you saw.” 

“You mean a miniature of that bust ?” 

‘“No—not a miniature, but the real bust. Here it comes 
—how heavy it is!” And, to my amazement, I saw him 
take out of his pocket the identical bust, as large as life, of 
the Roman orator, and place it on the table before me. 

‘“ Have you any more heads of this description about you ?” 
said I, not a little marvelling how he was able to stuff suck 
a block of marble into his pocket. 
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“TI have a few others at your service, my dear friend. 
Name any one you would wish to see, and I shall be most 
happy to produce it.” 

‘ Let me see, then, the head of Copernicus.” I had scarcely 
spoken the word when he brought out the philosopher and 
put him beside Cicero, I named successively Socrates, Thales, 
Galileo, Confucius, Zoroaster, Tycho Brahé, Roger Bacon, 
and Paracelsus, and straightway they stood upon the table 
as fresh as if they had just received the last touch of the 
sculptor’s chisel. I must confess that such a number of 
large heads emanating from the pockets of the little meagre 
man in the snuff-colored surtout would have occasioned me 
incredible wonder, had my stock of astonishment not been 
exhausted by the previous display of his abilities. 

“And do you,” I demanded, as the last-named was brought 
forth, “always carry those heads about with you?” 

“I generally do so, for the amusement of my friends,” an- 


swered he. “But do not think that my stock is exhausted; 
I have still a few more that I can show you—for instance, 
Pythagoras.” 


““Pythagoras!”” exclaimed I; “no, don’t produce him. 
He is the last of all the philosophers I would wish to see.” 

“My dear friend,” said the little man, with unusual grav- 
ity, “ you do not say so?”’ 

“TI dosay so. Pythagoras was a fool, a madman, an im- 
postor.”’ 

“You don’t speak thus of the divine Pythagoras?” re- 
turned he, putting his bust upon the table. 

“No, not of the divine Pythagoras, for such a person never 
existed. I speak of Pythagoras the Samian—him of the 
golden thigh, the founder of what is called the Pythagorean 
philosophy.” 

“And the most rational system of philosophy that ever 
existed. Begging your pardon, I think it goes far beyond 
that of Plato or the Stagyrite.” 

“Tf you mean that it goes beyond them in being as full of 
absurdity as they are of wisdom, I really agree with you,” 
said I, my anger rising at hearing the divine doctrines of 
Aristotle and the disciple of Socrates so irreverently spoken of. 

“ Pray, what were its absurdities ?’’ asked he, with the most 
imperturbable good-nature. 

“Ah, well, did he not forbid the use of animal food to his 
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followers ? and,to crown all, did he not teach the monstrous 
doctrine of transmigration of souls—sending the spirits of 
men, after death, to inhabit the bodies of dogs, and cats, and 
frogs, and geese, and even insects ?” 

“And call you this a monstrous doctrine ?” 

“Monstrous!” I exclaimed with surprise—“it is the xe 
plus ultra, the climax of fatuity, the raving of a disordered 
imagination.” 

“So you do not believe in metempsychosis ?” asked he, 
with a smile. 

“T would as soon believe in demonology or magic. There 
is nothing I would not rather credit. But perhaps you are 
a believer.” He shrugged up his shoulders at this last re- 
mark, stroked his chin, and, giving me a sarcastic look, 
said, with a familiar nod and smile, “ Yes, 7 am a_ believer.” 

“What!” said I, “ you—you, with your immense learning, 
can you put faith in such doctrines ?”’ 

“If I put faith in them,” said he, “it is my learning which 
has taught me to do so.” 

“And do you really go all the lengths of Pythagoras?” I 
demanded. 

“T not only go all his lengths, but I go much farther. For 
instance, he believed that the soul never left the body until 
the latter was dead. Now, my belief is that two living 
bodies may exchange souls with each other. For instance, 
your soul may take possession of my body, and my soul of 
yours, and both our bodies may be alive.” 

“In that case,” said I, laughing heartily, “you would be 
me, and I would be you.” 

“Precisely so, my dear friend,” replied the little gentle- 
man, laughing in his turn, and concluding with a sneeze. 

“Faith, my good sir,” my reverence for his abilities some- 
what lessened by this declaration, “I am afraid you have 
lost your senses.” 

“Tam afraid you have lost something of more importance,” 
returned he, with a smile, in which I thought I recognized a 
tinge of derision. I did not like it, so, eying him with some 
sternness, I said hastily, “And pray, what have I lost ?” 
Instead of answering me, he burst into a loud fit of laughter, 
holding his sides while the tears ran down his cheeks, and 
he seemed half stifled with a flood of irresistible merriment. 
My passion at this rose to such a pitch that had he beena 
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man of any appearance I should have knocked him down; 
but I could not think of resorting to such an extremity with 
a meagre, little, elderly fellow,who had, moreover, a wooden 
leg. I could therefore only wait till his mirth subsided, 
when I demanded, with as much calmness as I could assume, 
what I had lost. 

“ Are you sure you have not lost your body ?”’ said he. 

“My body!” answered I, with some surprise; “what do 
you mean ?” 

“Now, my dear friend, tell me plainly: are you sure that 
this is your own body ?” 

‘““My own body—who the devil's can it be ?”’ 

** Are you sure you are yourself ?” ° 

‘“* Myself—who, in Heaven's name, could I be but myself ?”’ 

“Ay, that is the rub,” continued he; “are you perfectly 
satisfied that you are yourself, and nobody but yourself?” 
I could not help smiling at the apparent stupidity of this 
question; but before I was able to compose myself, he had 
resumed his query—“ Are you sure you are—that you are i 

“That Iam who?” said I hurriedly. 

“That you are Frederick Stadt ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“And not Albert Wolstang ?” concluded he. 

A pang shot through my whole body at this last part of 
his question. I recalled in an instant all my previous vexa- 
tion. I remembered the insults I had met with, not only 
from the students of Gottingen and Dr. Dedimus Dunder- 
head, but from the domestics of Wolstang; and lastly, I 
recollected the business which had brought me to the house 
of the latter. Everything came as a flash of lightning 
through my brain, and I was more perplexed than ever. At 
length, arousing myself from my stupor, I put the following 
question to him: 

“ Did you ask me if I was sure that I am not Wolstang ?”’ 

“I did, sir,” answered he, with a bow. 

“Then, sir, I must tell you that I am not that person, but 
Frederick Stadt, student of philosophy in the University of 
Gottingen.” He looked incredulous. 

‘What, sir,’ said I; “do you not believe me?” He 
shrugged up his shoulders. 

“It is impossible, sir,” said I, “that you can mistake me 
for Wolstang—seeing that, on my entry, you told me you 
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expected that gentleman in a short time, and desired me to 
be seated till he came in.” At this he seemed a little discon- 
certed, and was beginning to mutter something in explana- 
tion when I interrupted him—* Besides, sir, Wolstang is a 
man at least six inches taller, four stone heavier, and ten 
years older than I.” 

“What an immense fellow he must be, my dear friend! 
At that rate, he ought to stand six feet eight inches, and 
weigh twenty stone.”’ 

I could hardly retain my gravity at this calculation. “ Pray, 
what do you take my stature and weight to be?” 

“IT should take you,” replied he, “to be about six feet two 
inches high, and to weight some sixteen stone.” 

This admeasurement raised my merriment to its acme, and 
I laughed aloud. “Know, then, my good little man, that 
all your geometry has availed you nothing, for I only stand 
five feet eight, and never weighed more than twelve stone.” 
He shrugged up his shoulders once more, and put on an- 
other of his incredulous looks. 

“Eh, eh—I may be mistaken—but I—I ‘i 

“Mistaken!” exclaimed I; “ zounds, you were never more 
egregiously mistaken, even when you advocated the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine of metempsychosis! ” 

“I may be wrong, but I could lay five gilders that I am 
right. Inever bet high—just a trifle occasionally.” 

“You had better keep your gilders in your pocket,” said 
I, “and not risk them so foolishly.” 

“With your permission, however, I shall back my pieces 
against yours’’—and he drew five from a little green silk 
purse, and put them on the table. I deposited an equal 
number. 

“Now,” said I, “how is this dispute to be settled ? where 
can I get myself weighed ?” 

“I believe,” answered he, “there is a pair of scales in the 
room hard by, and weights too, if I mistake not.” He ac- 
cordingly got up and opened the door of the adjoining cham- 
ber, where, to my surprise, I beheld a pair of immense scales 
hanging from the roof, and hundred and_half-hundred 
weights, etc., lying around. I seated myself in one of the 
scales, chuckling very heartily at the scrape into which the 
little fellow had brought himself. He lifted up weight after 
weight, placing them upon the opposite scale. Eleven stone 
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had been put in, and he was lifting the twelfth. “ Now,” 
says I, eying him waggishly, “for your five gilders.” He 
dropped the weight, but the beam never moved, and I still 
sat on the lowest scale. Thirteen were put on, but my 
weight yet triumphed. With amazement I saw fourteen and 
fifteen successively added to the number, without effect. At 
last, on putting down the sixteenth, the scale on which I sat 
was gently raised from the ground. I turned my eyes up- 
ward toward the needle, which I saw quivering as if uncer- 
tain where to stop; at last it paused exactly in the centre, 
and stood erect: the beam lay perfectly horizontal, and I 
sat motionless, poised in middle air. 

“You will observe, sir, that my calculation was correct,” 
observed my companion, taking a fresh pinch of snuff. “ You 
are just sixteen stone. Nothing now remains but to measure 
your height.” 

“There is no occasion for that," I replied, rising slowly 
from the scale. “If you can contrive to make me weigh 
sixteen stone, you can readily make me measure six feet two 
inches.” I now threw myself down on a seat in the study, 
which both of us had re-entered, placed my elbows on the 
table, and buried my face in my hands, absorbed in deep 
reflection. I thought and thought again upon every event 
which had befallen me since the morning. The whole formed 
a combination which I found myself utterly unable to com- 
prehend. In a few minutes I looked up, exhausted with 
vain thought. All the heads were gone except that of Pythag- 
oras, which he left lying in its place. He now took up his 
snuff-box and deposited it in his waistcoat pocket; drew an 
old-fashioned watch out of his fob, and looked at the hour; 
and, lastly, laying his hand upon the ten gilders, he dropped 
them one by one into his green purse. “I believe,” said he, 
with a smile, “the money is mine.” So saying, he snatched 
up his little cocked-hat, made me a half-a-dozen of bows, 
and bade me adieu, after promising to see me at the same 
time and place two days after. 


Again did I bury my face in my hands; again did my fit 
of meditation come on; I felt my bosom glowing with per- 
plexity. It was now the scales which occupied my thoughts, 
to the exclusion of everything else. “Sixteen stone!—im- 
possible, I cannot believe it. This old rascal has cheated 
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me. The weights he has put on must be defective—they 
must be hollow. I will see to it in a moment, and if there 
has been any deception, I shall break his bones the first time 
I set my eyes upon him, maugre his wooden leg; I will at 
least smash his spectacles, trip up his heels, and pull his 
hook nose.”” Full of these resolutions, I proceeded to the 
adjoining room. Guess of my amazement, when, instead of 
the great machines in which I had been weighed but ten 
minutes before, I beheld nothing but a small pair of apothe- 
cary’s scales, and a few drachm, scruple, and grain weights 
scattered upon the floor. 

Not knowing what to make of this, I returned to the study, 
when, happening to look into a mirror placed behind the 
chair on which I had been sitting, I beheld (joyous sight) the 
reflection of Wolstang. “Ah, you have come ?” said I, turn- 
ing round to receive him, but nobody was to be seen. I 
looked again through every part of the room; no Wolstang 
was there. This was passing strange; where could the man 
have gone in sucha hurry? I was now ina greater fright 
than ever, when, casting my eyes a second time upon the 
mirror he again made his appearance. I instantly looked 
round—no one was present; in another instant I turned to 
the glass, and there stood the reflection as before. Not 
knowing what this phenomenon could be, and thinking per- 
haps that my eyes were dazzled by some phantom, I raised 
my hands, and rubbed them; Wolstang did the same. I 
struck my forehead, bit my lip with vexation, and started 
back, when, marvellous to relate, the figure in the glass re- 
peated all my gestures. I now got alarmed, and, shrinking 
away from the apparition, threw myself upon the chair. In 
afew minutes, my courage being somewhat revived, I ven- 
tured to face the mirror, but without any better success—the 
same object presented itself. I desisted, and renewed the 
trial three several times, with the like result. In vain was my 
philosophy exerted to unfold this mystery. The doctrines 
of Aristotle, the dreams of alchemy, and the wonders of the 
Cabala presented themselves in succession to my disordered 
fancy. All was in vain; nothing could account for the pres- 
ent occurrence; nothing in mystical or scientific lore bore 
any analogy to it. 

In this perturbed state of mind my eye caught the bust of 
Pythagoras. This was a flood of light to my understanding. 
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I instantly remembered what the old fellow had hinted about 
transmigration of souls: I remembered what he said about 
me being myself or another person. Then connecting this 
with the previous events of the day, with the Gottingen stu- 
dents, with Dr. Dedimus Dunderhead, with Wolstang’s do- 
mestics, and lastly with the reflection in the looking-glass 
—I say, coupling all these things together, I came to the 
horrible conclusion that I was not myself. ‘‘ There must be 
some truth in the Pythagorean doctrine, and I am laboring 
under a metempsychosis.” . 

It would be a vain attempt for me to describe the horror I 
endured at this dreadful transmogrification. After the first 
burst of dismay was over, I wept bitterly, bewailing the loss 
of my dear body, which I now felt convinced was gone from 
me forever. “ And poor Wolstang,” cried I, lamentably, “you 
are no longer yourself. You are me, and I am you; and doubt- 
less you are deploring your misfortune as bitterly as your un- 
happy friend Stadt.” 

Night was now coming on, and it became necessary that 
Ishould resolve upon what ought to be done in my present 
state. I soon perceived that it would serve no purpose to 
say that I was myself; no one would have believed me, and 
I would run the risk of being put in a strait-jacket as a luna- 
tic. To avoid these evils, there was no resource but to pass 
myself off upon the community as Wolstang. 

In order to cool my heated brain, I went out into the open 
air and wandered about the streets. I was addressed bya 
humber of persons whom I did not know; and several of 
my acquaintances, to whom I inadvertently spoke, did not 
know me. With the former I was very short, answering 
their questions at random, and getting off as soon as possible. 
To the latter I could only apologize, assuring them that they 
had been mistaken by me for other persons. I felt my situa- 
tion most unpleasant; for, besides the consciousness of no 
longer being myself, I was constantly running into the most 
perplexing blunders. For instance, after strolling about for 
a considerable period, I came, as it were, by a sort of instinct, 
to my own lodgings. For atime I forgot my situation, and 
knocked at the door. It was opened by my domestic, from 
whom I took the candle which he held in his hand, and, ac- 
cording to wont, walked into the study. ‘Mr. Stadt is not 
in, sir,” said the man, following me; “perhaps you will sit 
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till he comes: I expect him soon.” This aroused me from 
my reverie, confirming too truly the fact that I was changed. 
I started up from the seat into which I had dropped, rushed 
past him and gained the street. Here I made up my mind 
to return to Wolstang’s lodgings, which I accordingly did, 
in a mood which a condemned criminal would hardly envy. 

I kept the house for the whole of next day, employing 
myself in writing, in order that the servants might at least 
see some cause for my confinement. Notwithstanding this, 
it was easy to observe that they perceived something unusual 
about me; and several remarks which escaped them con- 
vinced me that they considered my head touched in no slight 
degree. Although I did all that I was able to compose my- 
self, it was impossible that I could think like Wolstang, and 
still less that I could know a hundred private and household 
matters on which the pert Louise and sapient Barnabas 
made a point of consulting me. Whenever I was spoken to 
concerning things that I knew, my answers were kind and 
condescending; but on any point about which I was igno- 
‘rant, I utterly lost temper, and peremptorily forbade them 
to repeat it. Both shook their heads at such inconsistent 
behavior; and it was soon bruited among the neighbors that 
Mr. Albert Wolstang had parted with his senses. 

The second day arrived, and found me in the same state 
of mind. The amazement which succeeded the discovery of 
my metamorphosis had indeed given way, but my feelings 
were still as imbittered as ever, and I ardently longed for 
death to put an end to such intolerable misery. While 
brooding over these matters, the door of the study opened. 
Thinking it was one of the domestics, I paid no attention to 
it; but in a moment I heard a sneeze, which made my flesh 
creep, and in another the little man with the snuff-colored 
surtout, the scarlet waistcoat, and the wooden leg made his 
appearance. Since I last saw this old fellow, I had conceived 
a mortal hatred against him. I thought, although the idea 
was wild enough, that he had some hand in my metempsy- 
chosis—and the affair of the scales and the marble busts, to- 
gether with his Pythagorean opinions, his vast learning, his 
geomancy and astrology, gave to my idea a strong confirma- 
tion. On the present occasion his politeness was excessive; 
he bowed almost to the ground, made fifty apologies for in- 
truding, and inquired, with the most outré affectation of ten- 
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derness, into the state of my health. He then seated himself 
opposite to me, laid his cocked-hat upon the table, took a 
pinch of snuff, and commenced his intolerable system of 
sneezing. I was never less in a humor to relish anything 
like foppery; so throwing myself back upon the chair, put- 
ting on as commanding a look as I could, and looking at 
him fiercely, I said: “So, sir, you are back again; I suppose 
you know me?” 

“Know you, my dear friend—eh—yes, I derived great 
pleasure in being made acquainted with you the day before 
yesterday. Youare Mr. Frederiek Stadt—that is to say, you 
are Mr. Albert Wolstang.” (4 sneeze.) 

“Then you know that I am not myself ?” 

“My dear friend,” replied he, with a smile, “I hinted as 
much the last time I saw you.” 

“And pray how did you ascertain that ?” 

“You don’t ask me such a question,” said he, with an air 
of surprise; “I knew it by your own signature.” 

““My own signature! I know not what you mean by my 
signature.” ; 

“ Eh—eh—the signature, you know—that is, the compact 
you made with Wolstang.” 

“I know of no compact,” cried I, in a passion; “nor did 
I ever make one with any man living. I defy either you or 
Wolstang to produce any such instrument.” 

“TI believe it is in my pocket at this very moment. Took 
here, my dear sir.””, And he brought out a small manuscript 
book, and, turning up the leaves, pointed to vicw the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Thereby, in consideration of the sum of fifty gilders, give 
to Albert Wolstang the use of my body, at any time he is 
disposed, provided that, for the time being, he gives me the 
use of his. — FREDERICK STADT.” 

“It is a damnable forgery,” said I, starting up with fury; 
“a deceptio vists at least—something like your scales.” 

“What about the scales, my dear friend ?”’ said he, with a 
whining voice. 

“Go,” replied I, “into that room, and you shall see.”” He 
accordingly went, but returned immediately saying that he 
observed nothing remarkable. “No!” said I, rising up; 
“then I shall take the trouble to point it out to you.” My 
astonishment may be better conceived than described when, 
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instead of the small apothecary’s scales, I beheld the im- 
mense ones in which I had been weighed two days before. 
I felt confounded and mortified, and returned with him to the 
study, muttering something about deceptio vists, necromancy, 
and demonology. 

“Well,” continued I, after recovering a little, ‘“ what about 
this compact—when and where was it made ?”’ 

“Tt was made some three days ago, at the Devil’s Hoof 
Tavern. You may remember that you and Wolstang were 
drinking there at that time.” 

“Yes, I remember it well enough; but I understood that I 
was putting my name toa receipt for fifty gilders which he 
paid me. I never read the writing; I merely subscribed it.” 

“That was a pity; for really you have bound yourself as 
firmly as signing with a person’s own blood can do.” 

“Did I sign it with my own blood ?”’ said I, alarmed. 

“Exactly so. You may recollect of cutting your finger. 
I had the pleasure of stanching the blood, sufficient of which 
was, nevertheless, collected to write this document.” 

“Then you were present,” said I—“ yes, I have a recol- 
lection of your face, now that you mention the circumstance. 
You were then dressed as a clergyman, if I mistake not.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“And what,” continued I, “are the conditions on which I 
hold this strange existence ? Suppose Wolstang dies?” 

“Then you keep his body till the natural period of your 
own death.” 

“Suppose I die?” 

“He then keeps your body.” 

“Then, if he dies, my body is buried and goes to decay, 
while I am clogged up in his body till relieved from it by 
death ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

This announcement struck me with terror. “ And shall I 
never,” said I, weeping, “see my dear body again?” 

“You may see it if ever Wolstang comes in your way.” 

“But shall I never possess it—shall I never be myself 
again?” 

“Not unless he pleases.” 

“The villain!” exclaimed I, in an agony of grief; “I am 
then undone—the tool of a heartless unprincipled miscreant. 
Is my case hopeless ?” 
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“Oh no, my dear friend,” said the little man, “not at all 
hopeless; there is nothing simpler than the remedy. Only 
put your name here, and you will be yourself in a minute. 
The fellow will then lose all power over your body.” I seized 
with avidity the pen which he presented to me, dipped it in 
a vial of red ink, and was proceeding to do as he directed, 
when the writing above caught my eye. It ran thus: 

“TI hereby engage, after my natural decease, to give over 
my soul to the owner of this book.” 

* Zounds!” said I, “ what is this ?” 

“It is nothing at all; just a form—a mere form of  busi- 
ness, of no intrinsic meaning. If you would just write your 
name—it is very easily done.” 

“Has any other person signed such deeds ?” demanded I. 

“Many a one. Here, for example, is Wolstang’s name 
attached to a similar contract. It is, in fact, by virtue of 
this that he has the power over your body. The deed which 
you have signed would have availed him nothing without this 
one.” 

“Then,” said I, “if you relieve me from my present con- 
dition, you break faith with Wolstang, seeing that you de- 
prive him of his stipulated power.” 

“I deprive him of his power over you, but I give him in 
return power over some other person, which will answer his 
purpose equally well. I think you had better sign.” 

“No, you old villain!” said I, wrought up to a pitch of 
fury at the infernal plan which I saw he was meditating, “I 
will never sign your damnable compact. I have religion 
enough to know the value of my soul, and sufficient philoso- 
phy to bear with any wretchedness I may endure under my 
present form. You may play the devil if you choose, but 
you shall never get me to act the part of Dr. Faustus.” I 
pronounced these words in a voice of thunder; but, so far 
from being angry, he used every endeavor to soothe me— 
made a thousand apologies for having been the unwilling 
cause of such a commotion; then, snatching up his hat and 
making a profound bow, he left the room. 


A glow of conscious virtue passed over me on his depar- 
ture. I found that I had resisted evil, and gloried in the 
thought; but this triumphant feeling gave way to one of re- 
venge against the author of my calamity. After reflecting 
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for a short time, it occurred to me that the best way to pun- 
ish him would be to commit some outrage which might stamp 
him with infamy, and render him miserable if ever he thought 
of resuming his body. “I shall at least have him expelled 
from the university. This shall be the first blow directed 
against his comfort. He will in time become weary of my 
body, and will find very little satisfaction in his own when 
he takes it into his head to make an exchange.” Full of 
these ideas, I entered the college court, where the first ob- 
ject that met my eyes was Dr. Dedimus Dunderhead coming 
toward me—his baton of office in his hand, spectacles on his 
carbuncle nose, and his head thrown back ashe strutted along 
@ Ja militaire. Without a moment’s hesitation I advanced 
up to him and knocked off his cocked-hat; nor did I stop to 
see how he looked at this extraordinary salutation, but walked 
deliberately on. I heard him distinctly call after me, “‘ You 
shall hear of this, sir, by to-morrow.” “When you please, 
doctor,” was my answer. “Now, Master Wolstang,” said I 
to myself, “I have driven you from Gdéttingen college, and 
wish you much joy of your expulsion.” Such were my 
thoughts, and the morrow verified them; for, a meeting of 
the Senatus Academicus being summoned by the provost, 
that learned body declared Albert Wolstang unfit to be a 
member of the university, and he was accordingly placarded 
upon the gate and expelled zu ferrorem., 

This circumstance, being just what I wanted, gave me no 
uneasiness; but a few days thereafter an event arose out of 
it which subjected me to much inconvenience. Having un- 
wittingly strolled into the college, I was rudely collared by 
one of the officers, which so enraged me that I knocked 
down the fellow with a blow of my fist. For this I was ap- 
prehended the same day by three gendarmes, and carried 
before the Syndic, who condemned me to suffer two weeks’ 
close confinement, and to be fed on bread and water. ‘This 
punishment, though perhaps not disproportioned to the of- 
fence, was, in my estimation, horribly severe; and now, for 
the first time, did I feel regret for the absurdity of my con- 
duct. I found that in endeavoring to punish Wolstang I 
was in truth only punishing myself, and that it was a matter 
of doubt whether he would ever submit to a corporeal change, 
seeing that my fortune was much more considerable than his 
own, and that he would come at it in the course of six 
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months. This I had no doubt was the chief consideration 
that induced the fellow to bring about such a metamorphosis. 

On getting out of prison I was the most miserable wretch 
on earth. The fierce desire of vengeance had formerly kept 
up my spirits; but this was now gone, and they sank to the 
lowest pitch, I found that I was spurned by those very 
persons who were before most anxious to cultivate my friend- 
ship. Barnabas and Louise had left me, resolving no longer 
to serve one who had undergone the punishment of a male- 
factor. In order to clear up matters, I frequently called at 
my own house to inquire if I myself was at home—for so 
was I obliged to speak of the miscreant who had possession 
of my body; but on every occasion I was answered in the 
negative. “Ihad gone out to see a friend in town;” “Ihad 
gone tothe country;” “I was expected soon.”” Never by any 
possibility could I get a sight of myself. All this convinced 
me that the case was hopeless, and that I must make the best 
of my deplorable situation. 

In consequence of the peculiar opportunities which I en- 
joyed, I soon discovered that Wolstang, whom I had long 
thought rather highly of, was in reality a very bad charac- 
ter. Some persons of the worst description in Gdéttingen 
appeared to have been his associates. Times without num- 
ber I was accosted as an acquaintance by gamblers, pick- 
pockets, usurers, and prostitutes; and through their means 
I unravelled a train of imposture, profligacy, and dissipation 
in which he had been long deeply involved. I found out 
even worse than this—at least what I dreaded much more. 
This was a forgery to an immense amount, which he, in con- 
cert with another person, had committed on an extensive 
mercantile house. The accomplice, in a high state of trepi- 
dation, came to tell me that the whole was in a fair way of 
being blown, and that if we wished to save our necks an 
instantaneous departure from the city was indispensable. 
Such a piece of intelligence threw me into great alarm. If 
I remained, my apprehension would be inevitable: and how 
would it be possible for me to persuade any one that I was 
not Wolstang? My conviction and execution must follow; 
and though I was now so regardless of life that I would 
gladly have been in my grave, yet there was something re- 
volting in the idea of dying fora villain, merely because I 
could not show that I was not myself. These reflections 
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had their due weight, and I resolved to leave Gottingen next 
day, and escape from the country altogether. 

While meditating upon this scheme, I walked about three 
miles out of town for the purpose of maturing my plans 
undisturbed by the noise and bustle of the streets. As I 
was going slowly along, I perceived a man walking about a 
furlong before me. His gait and dress arrested my atten- 
tion particularly, and after a few glances I was convinced 
that he must be myself. The joy that pervaded my mind at 
this sight no language can describe; it was as a glimpse of 
Heaven, and filled me with perfect ecstasy. Prudence, how- 
ever, did not forsake me, and I resolved to steal slowly upon 
him, collar him, and demand an explanation. With this view 
I approached him, concealing myself as well as I could, and 
was so successful that I had actually got within ten yards of 
my prey without being discovered. At this instant, hearing 
footsteps, he turned round, looked alarmed, and took to his 
heels. I was after him in a moment, and the flight on one 
side and pursuit on the other were keenly contested. 
Thanks to Wolstang’s long legs, they were better than the 
short ones with which my antagonist was furnished, and I 
caught him by the collar as he was about to enter a wood. 
I grasped my body with Herculean grip, so terrified was I 
to lose it. “ And now, you villain,” said I, as soon as I could 
recover breath, “tell me the meaning of this. Restore me 
my body, or by Heaven I will Y 

“You will do what?” asked he, with the most insolent 
coolness. ‘This question was a dagger to my soul, for I knew 
that any punishment I inflicted upon him must be inflicted 
upon myself. I stood mute for a few seconds, still holding 
him strongly in my grasp. At last, throwing pity aside, by 
one vast effort I cried out, “I declare solemnly, Wolstang, 
that if you do not give me back my body I shall kill you on 
the spot.” 

“Kill me on the spot!” replied he. “Do you mean to 
say that you will kill your own body ?” 

“I do say so,” was my answer. “I will rather destroy 
my dear body, than it should be disgraced by a scoundrel. 
like you.” 

“You are jesting,” said Wolstang, endeavoring to extri- 
cate himself. 

“T shall show you the contrary,” rejoined I, giving him a 
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violent blow on the nose, and another on the ribs. These 
strokes almost drew tears from my eyes; and when I saw 
my precious blood flowing, I certainly would have wept 
aloud, but for the terrible energy which rage had given me. 
.The punishment had its evident effect, however, upon Wol- 
stang, for he became agitated and alarmed, grew pale, and 
entreated me to let him go. “Never, you villain, till you 
return me back my body. Let me be myself again, and 
then you are free.” | 

“That is impossible,” said he, “and cannot be done with- 
out the agency of another person, who is absent; but I hereby 
solemnly swear that five days after my death your body 
shall be your own.”’ 

“‘ If better terms cannot be had, I must take even these, but 
better I shallhave; so prepare to part with what is not your 
own. Take yourself back again, orI will beat youtoa mum- 
my.’’ So saying, I laid on him most unmercifully—flattened 
his nose (or rather my own), and laid him sprawling on the 
earth without ceremony. While engaged in this business, I 
heard a sneeze, and, looking to the quarter from which it 
proceeded, whom did I see emerging from the wood but my 
old acquaintance with the snuff-colored surtout, the scarlet 
waistcoat, and wooden leg. He saluted me as usual with a 
smile, and was beginning to regret the length of time which 
had elapsed since he last had the pleasure of seeing me, 
when I interrupted him. “Come,” said I; “this is not a time 
for ridiculous grimace; you know all about it; so help me to 
get my body back from this scoundrel! here.” 

“Certainly, my dear friend. Heaven forbid that you 
should be robbed of so unalienable a property. Wolstang, 
you must give it up. ’Tis the height of injustice to deprive 
him of it.” 

“Shall I surrender it, then?” said Wolstang, with a piti- 
able voice. 

“By all means: let Mr. Stadt have his body.” 

In an instant I felt great pains shoot through me, and I 
lay on the ground, breathless and exhausted as if from some 
dreadful punishment. I also saw the little gentleman, and 
the tall stout figure of Wolstang, walk away arm in arm, and 
enter the wood. I was now myself again, but had at first 
little cause of congratulation on the change, while the un- 
principled author of my calamities was moving off in his own 
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body without a single scratch. If my frame was in bad case, 
however, my mind felt relieved beyond conception. <A load 
was taken from it, and it felt the consciousness of being en- 
cased in that earthly tenement destined by Heaven for its 
habitation. 


Alas, how transient is human happiness! Scarcely had an 
hour elapsed when a shudder came over me, precisely similar 
to that which occurred some weeks before on entering the 
college of Géttingen. I also perceived that I was stronger, 
taller, and more vigorous, and, as if by magic, totally free 
of pain. At this change a horrid sentiment came across me, 
and, on looking at my shadow ina well, I observed that I 
was no longer myself, but Wolstang; the diabolical miscreant 
had again effected a metempsychosis. Full of distracting 
ideas, I wandered about the fields till nightfall, when I re- 
turned into the city, and threw myself into bed, overpowered 
with fatigue and grief. 

Next day I made a point of calling at my own house, and 
inquiring for myself. The servant said that I could not be 
seen, being confined to bed in consequence of several bruises 
received in an encounter with two highwaymen. I called 
next day, and was still confined. On the third I did the 
same, but I had gone out witha friend. On the fourth I 
learned that I was dead. 

It will readily be believed that this last intelligence was 
far from being unwelcome. On hearing of my own death I 
felt the most lively pleasure, anticipating the period when I 
would be myself again. That period, according to Wol- 
stang’s solemn vow, would arrive in five days. Three of 
these I had spent in the house, carefully secluding myself 
from observation, when I heard a sneeze at the outside of 
the door. It opened, and in stepped the little man with the 
snuff-colored surtout, the scarlet waistcoat, and the wooden 
leg. I had conceived a dislike approaching to horror at this 
rascal, whom I naturally concluded to be at the bottom of 
these diabolical transformations; I, however, contained my 
wrath till I should hear what he had to say. 

“T wish you much joy, my dear friend, that you are going 
to resume your own body. There is, however, one circum- 
stance, which perhaps you have overlooked. Are you aware 
that you are to be buried to-day ?”’ 
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“T never thought of it,” answered I calmly, “nor is it of 
any consequence, I presume. In two days I shall be myself 
again. I shall then leave this body behind me, and take 
possession of my own.” 

‘“And where will your own body be then ?” 

“In the grave,” said I with a shudder, as the thought 
came across me. 

‘Precisely so, and you will enjoy the pleasure of being 
buried alive; that, I suppose, you have not calculated upon.” 

This remark struck me with blank dismay, and I fell back 
on my chair, uttering adeep groan. “Isthere then no hope? 
cannot this dreadful doom be averted? must I be buried 
alive ?”’ 

“The case is rather a hard one, Mr. Stadt, but perhaps 
not without a remedy.” 

“Yes, there is a remedy,” cried I, starting up and striking 
my forehead. “Ishall hie me to my own house, and entreat 
them to suspend the funeral for two days.” 

‘““T saw the undertaker’s men enter the house, as I passed 
by, for the purpose, I should think, of screwing down the 
cofin-lid. However,” continued he, taking a pinch of snuff, 
“you may try; and if you fail, I have a scheme tn view which 
will perhaps suit your purpose. I shall await your return.” 

In a moment my hat was on my head, in another I was 
out of the room, and ina third at my own house. What he 
had stated was substantially true. Some of the mourners 
had arrived, and the undertaker’s men were waiting below, 
till they should be summoned upstairs to screw down the 
lid. Without an instant of delay I rushed to the chamber 
where my dear body was lying in its shell. Some of my 
friends were there, and I entreated them, in imploring ac- 
cents, to stop for two days, and they would see that the 
corpse which lay before them would revive. “I am not 
dead,” cried I, forgetting myself—“I assure you I am not 
dead.” 

“ Poor fellow! he has lost his senses,’’ said one. 

“T assure you I am not dead,” said I, throwing myself 
upon my knees before my cousin, who was present. 

“I know that, my good fellow,” was his answer, “ but poor 
Stadt, you see, 1s gone forever.” 

“That is not Stadt—it is I—it is I—will you not believe 
me? Iam Stadt—this is not me—I am not myself. For 
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Heaven’s sake suspend this funeral.’”’ Such were my ex- 
clamations, but they produced no other effect but that of pity 
among the bystanders. 

“Poor, unfortunate fellow, he is crazed. Get a porter 
and let him be taken home.” 

This order, which was given by my cousin himself, stung 
me to madness, and, changing my piteous tones for those of 
fierce resistance, I swore that “I would not turn out for any 
man living. I would not be buried alive to please them.” 
To this nobody made any reply, but in the course of a minute 
four stout porters made their appearance, and I was forced 
from the house. : 

Returning to Wolstang’s lodgings, the old man was there 
in waiting, as he promised. “What,” said I, with trepida- 
tion—“what is the scheme you were to propose? Tell me, 
and avert the horrible doom which will await me, for they 
have refused to suspend the funeral.” 

““My dear friend,” said he in the most soothing manner, 
“your case is far from being so bad as you apprehend. You 
have just to write your name inthis book, and you will be 
yourself again in an instant. Instead of coming alive in the 
grave, you will be alive before the coffin-lid is put on. Only 
think of the difference of the two situations.” 

“A confounded difference, indeed,” thought I, taking hold 
of the pen. But at the very moment when I was going to 
write, I observed, above, the following words: ; 

“T hereby engage, after my natural decease, to give over 
my soul to the owner of this book.” 

“What!” said I, “this is the old compact; the one you 
wished me to sign before.”’ 

“The same, my dear friend.” 

“Then I'll be d—d if I sign it.” 

“Only think of the consequences,” said he. 

“T will abide the consequences rather than sell my soul.” 

“ Buried alive, my dear sir—only think.” 

“T will not sign the compact.” 

“Only think of being buried alive,’”’ continued he—“ stifled 
to death—pent up on all sides—earth above, earth below— 
no hope—no room to move in—suffocated, stupefied, horror- 
struck—utter despair. Is not the idea dreadful ?”’ 

I gave a shudder at this picture, which was drawn with 
horrible truth; but the energies of religion and the hopes of 
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futurity rushed upon my soul and sustained it in the dread- 
ful trial. “Away, away,” said I, pushing him back. “I 
have made up my mind to the sacrifice, since better may not 
be. Whatever happens to my body, I am resolved not to 
tisk my eternal soul for its sake.” 

“Think again,”’ said he, “and make up your mind. If I 
leave you, your fate is irrevocable. Are you decided ?” 

“Tam.” 

“Only reflect once more. Consider how, by putting your 
name in this book, you will save yourself from a miserable 
death. Are you decided?” 

“Tam,” replied I firmly. 

“Then, fool,” said he, while a frown perfectly unnatural 
to him corrugated his brow, and his eyes shot forth vivid 
glances of fire—“ then, fool, I leave you to your fate. You 
shall never see me again.” So saying, he walked out of the 
room, dispensing with his usual bows and grimaces, and 
dashing the door fiercely after him, while I threw myself 
upon a couch in an agony of despair. 

My doom was now sealed; for, on going to the windows 
a few minutes thereafter, I beheld my own funeral, with my 
cousin at the head of the procession, acting as chief mourner. 
In a short time I saw the company returning from the inter- 
ment. “All is over, then,” said I, wringing my hands at 
this deplorable sight. “I am the victim of some infernal 
agency, and must prepare for the dreadful sacrifice.” That 
night I was supremely wretched, tossing incessantly in bed, 
while sleep was denied to my wearied eyelids. Next morn- 
ing my haggard look was remarked by my servant, who pro- 
posed sending for a physician; but this I would not allow, 
knowing that woe like mine was beyond the reach of medi- 
cine. The day after was the last I was to behold upon 
earth. It came, and I endeavored by every means to subdue 
the terror which it brought along withit. On arising from 
bed, I sent for my servant, anelderly woman whom I had got 
tosupply the place of Barnabas and Louise, and gave her one 
hundred gilders, being all the money I could find in Wol- 
stang’s bureau. ‘“ Now, Philippa,” said I, “as soon as the 
Clock of the study has struck three, come in, and you will 
find me dead. Retire, and do not enter till then.”” She went 
away, promising to do all that I had ordered her. 

During the interval I sat opposite the clock, marking the 
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hours pass rapidly by. Every tick was as a death-knell to 
my ear—every moment of the hands, as the motion of a 
scimitar levelled to cut mein pieces. I heard all, and I saw 
all in horrid silence. Twoo’clock at length struck. “Now,” 
said I, “there is but one hour for me on earth—then the 
dreadful struggle begins—then I must live again in the tomb, 
only to perish miserably.”” Half an hour passed, then forty 
minutes, then fifty, then fifty-five. I saw with utter despair 
the minute-hand go by the latter, and approach the meridian 
number of the dial. As it swept on, a stupor fell over my 
spirit, a mist swam before my eyes, and I almost lost the 
power of consciousness. At last I heard one strike aloud— 
my flesh creeped with dread; then ¢éo—I gave a universal 
shudder; then free, and I gasped convulsively, and saw 
and heard nothing further. 


At this moment I was sensible of an insufferable coldness. 
My heart fluttered, then it beat strong, and the blood, pass- 
ing as it were over my chilled frame, gave it warmth and 
animation. I also began by slow degrees to breathe. But 
though my bodily feelings were thus torpid, my mental ones 
were very different. They were on the rack; for I knew 
that I was now buried alive, and that the dreadful struggle 
was about to commence. I was terrified to move, because I 
knew I would feel the horrid walls of my narrow prison- 
house. I was terrified to breathe, because the pent air within 
it would be exhausted, and the suffocation of struggling hu- 
manity would seize upon me. _ I was even terrified to open 
my eyes, and gazed upon the eternal darkness by which I 
was surrounded. Could I resist ?—the idea was madness. 
What would my strength avail against the closed coffin, and 
the pressure above, below, and on every side ? 

Meanwhile I felt the necessity of breathing, and I did 
breathe fully; and the air was neither so close nor scanty as 
might have been supposed. ‘This struck me as very singu- 
lar; and being naturally of an inquisitive disposition, I felt 
an irresistible wish, even in my dreadful situation, to inves- 
tigate, if possible, the cause of it. “‘ The coffin must be un- 
conscionably large.”” This was my first idea; and to ascertain 
it, I slightly raised my hands, shuddering at the same time 
at the thought of their coming in contact with the lid above 
me. However, they encountered no lid. Up, up, up I 
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elevated them, and met with nothing. I then groped to the 
sides, but the coffin laterally seemed equally capacious; no 
sides were to be found. “This is certainly a most extraor- 
dinary shell to bury a man of my sizein. I shall try if possi- 
bie to ascertain its limits before I die—suppose I endeavor 
to stand upright.” The thought no sooner came across my 
mind than I carried it into execution. I got up, raising my- 
self by slow degrees, in case of knocking my head against 
the lid. Nothing, however, impeded my extension, and I 
stood straight. JI even raised my hands on high, to feel if 
it were possible to reach the top: no such thing: the coffin 
was apparently without bounds. Altogether, I felt more 
comfortable than a buried man could expect to be. One 
thing struck me, and it was this—I had no grave-clothes 
upon me. “But,” thought I, “this is easily accounted for: 
my cousin comes to my property, and the scoundrel has 
adopted the most economical means of getting rid of me.” 
I had not as yet opened my eyes, being daunted at the idea 
of encountering the dreary darkness of the grave. But my 
courage being somewhat augmented by the foregoing events, 
I endeavored to openthem. This was impossible; and on 
examination, I found that they were bandaged, my head 
being encircled with a fillet. On endeavoring to loosen it, 
I lost my balance, and tumbled down with a hideous noise. 
I did not merely fall upon the bottom of the coffin, as might 
be expected; on the contrary, I seemed to roll off it, and 
fell lower as it were, into some vault underneath. In en- 
deavoring to arrest this strange descent, I caught hold of 
the coffin, and pulled it on the top of me. Nor was this 
all; for, before I could account for such a train of extraor- 
dinary accidents below ground, and while yet stupified and 
bewildered, I heard a door open, and, in an instant after, 
human voices. ‘“ What, in Heaven’s name, can be the mean- 
ing of this ?”’ ejaculated Iinvoluntarily. “Is it a dream ?— 
am I asleep oram Tawake? Am Jdead oralive?” While 
meditating thus, and struggling to extricate myself from the 
coffin, I heard some one say distinctly, “ Good God, he is 
come alive!” At the same instant the fillet was drawn from 
my eyes. I opened them with amazement: instead of the 
gloom of death, the glorious light of heaven burst upon 
them! I wasconfounded; and, to add to my surprise, I saw 
supporting me two men, with whose faces I was familiar, I 
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gazed at the one, then at the other, with looks of fixed as- 
tonishment. ‘“ What is this?” said 1; “where am I?” 

“You must remain quiet,’ said the eldest, with a smile 
“We must have you put to bed, and afterward dressed.”’ 

‘What is this?” continued I: “am I not dead? was I not 
buried ?”’ 

“Hush, my dear friend—let me throw this great-coat over 
you,” 

“But I must speak,” said I, my senses still wandering 
“Where am I? who are you?” 

“Do you not know me?” 

“Yes,” replied I, gazing at him intently—“ my friend 
Dr. Wunderdudt. Good God! how do you happen to be 
here? Did I not come alive in the grave?” 

“You may thank us that you did not,” said he. “ Look 
around, and say if you know where you are.” 

I looked, as he directed, and found myself in a large room 
fitted up with benches, and having half a dozen skeletons 
dangling from the roof. At last I satisfied myself that I 
was in the anatomical theatre of the university. 

“But,” said I, “there is something in all this I cannot 
comprehend. What—where is the coffin ?”’ 

“What coffin, my dear fellow ?”” said Wunderdudt. 

“The coffin that I was in.” 

“ The coffin!’ said he, smiling; “ I suppose it remains where 
it was put the day before yesterday.”’ 

I rubbed my eyes with vexation, not knowing what to 
make of these perplexing circumstances. “I mean,” said 
I, “the coffin—the coffin I drew over upon me when I fell.”’ 

“I do not know of any coffin,” answered he, laughing 
heartily; “but I know very well that you have pulled upon 
yourself my good mahogany table; there it lies.” And on 
looking, I observed the large table, which stood in the mid- 
dle of the hall, overturned upon the floor. Dr. Wunder- 
dudt (he was professor of anatomy to the college) now made 
me retire, and had me put in bed till clothing could be pro- 
cured. But I would not allow him to depart till he had un- 
ravelled the strange web of perplexity in which I still found 
myself involved. 

“The day before yesterday,” said he, “I informed the 
resurrectionists in the service of the university that I was 
in want of a subject, desiring them at the same time to set 
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to work with all speed. That very night they returned, as- 
suring me that they had fished up one which would answer 
to a hair, being both young and vigorous. In order to in- 
form myself of the quality of what they brought me, I ex- 
amined the body, when, to my indignation and grief I found 
that they had disinterred my excellent friend Mr. Frederick 
Stadt, who had been buried the same day.” 

“What!” said I, starting up from the bed, “did they dis- 
inter me ?—the scoundrels!” 

“You may well call them scoundrels,” said the professor, 
“for preventing a gentleman from enjoying the pleasure of 
being buried alive. The deed was certainly most felonious; 
and if you are at all anxious, I shall have them reported to 
the Syndic, and tried for their impertinent interference. But 
to proceed. No sooner did I observe that they had fallen 
upon you than I said: ‘My good men, this will never do. 
You have brought me here my worthy friend Mr. Stadt. I 
cannot feel in my heart to anatomize him; so just carry him 
quietly back to his old quarters, and I shall pay you his price, 
and something over and above.’ ”’ 

“What!” said I, again interrupting the doctor, “is it 
possible you could be so inhuman as to make the scoundrels 
bury me again ?”’ 

“Now, Stadt,” rejoined he, with a smile, “you are a 
strange fellow. You were angry at the men for raising you, 
and now you are angry at me for endeavoring to repair their 
error by reinterring you.” 

“But you forget that I was to come alive ?”’ 

“ How the deuce was I to know that, my dear boy ?” 

“Very true. Goon, doctor, and excuse me for interrupt- 
ing you so often.” 

“Well,” continued he, “the men carried you last night to 
deposit you in your long home, when, as fate would have it, 
they were prevented by a ridiculous fellow of a tailor, who, 
for a trifling wager, had engaged to sit up alone, during the 
whole night, in the churchyard, exactly at the spot where 
your grave lay. So they brought you back to the college, 
resolving to inter you to-night, if the tailor, or the Devil 
himself, should stand in their way. Your timely resuscita- 
tion will save them this trouble. At the same time, if you 
are still offended, they will be happy to take you back, and 
you may yet enjoy the felicity of being buried alive.” 
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Such was a simple statement of the fact, delivered in the 
professor’s good-humored and satirical style; and from it 
the reader may guess what a narrow escape I had from the 
most dreadful of deaths. I returned to my own house as 
soon as possible, to the no small mortification of my cousin, 
who was proceeding to invest himself with all that belonged 
tome. I made him refund without ceremony, and altered 
my will, which had been made in his favor, not forgetting, 
in so doing, his refusal to let my body remain two days 
longer unburied. A day or two afterward I saw a funeral 
pass by, which, on inquiry, I learned to be Wolstang’s. He 
died suddenly, as I was informed, and some persons remarked 
it as a curious event that his death happened at precisely the 
same moment as my return to life. This was merely men- 
tioned as a passing observation, but no inference was de- 
duced from it. The old domestic in Wolstang’s house gave 
a wonderful account of his death, mentioning the hour at 
which he said he was to die, and how it was verified by the 
event. She said nothing, however, about the hundred gil- 
ders. Many considered her story as a piece of mere trum- 
pery. She had nevertheless a number of believers. 

These events, which are here related at full, I can only 
attest by my own word,except, indeed, the affair of the com- 
ing alive, which everybody in Gottingen knows of. If any 
doubt the more unlikely parts of the detail, I cannot help it. 
I have not written this with the view of empty fame, and 
still less of profit. Philosophy has taught me to despise the 
former, and my income renders the latter an object of no 
importance. I shall conclude with acknowledging that a 
strong change has been wrought in my opinions; and that 
from ridiculing the doctrines of the sage of Samos, I am now 
one of their firmest supporters. Ina word, I am what I have 
designated myself, | 

“A MOopERN PYTHAGOREAN.” 
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The “Eating” of Clothes 


—the rotting and ruining of them— 
won't show right away. Your new 
washing powder may be dangerous, 
but you'll have to wait a little for its 
results. It is doing its work, though. 
After a while, your clothes go to pieces, 
all at once. 


— Now isn’t it better not to run any 
ee risk? Isn’t it better to trust to an 








tg 
/, of, Y article like Pearline, which has 
4 been tried and tested and proved? 
(3 Wy ) Pearline is the original washing 
\ \ YY Uy, compound, with 15 years of success. 


Hundreds of millions of packages 
have been consumed. All the other so-called washing com- 


pounds are followers and imitations of it. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
Send or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


: and if your r sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
it Back ‘honest sendit back, OB JAMES PYLE, New Yoru. 
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A 19th Century Triumph 


HurraH! We had advertised on land so 
much we sought the sea, and determined 
to scour that also with Sapolio. Alexander 
of old sighed vainly for more worlds to 
conquer. Sapolio had reached that point 
when, with roth century enterprise, it un- 
dertook to scrub the seas, and did that 
with the same success which attends all its efforts. If Mars is inhabited, our 
next move will be in that direction. 

It is a triumph of enterprise, of courage, of seamanship, and of advertis- 
ing! It shows that in the r9th century man’s confidence has grown with his 
intelligence. Inthe Middle Ages the ignorance of man peopled these waters 
with terrible monsters. This gallant and enlightened captain dreads nothing 
but the frolicsome gambols of the whales. 

The Sapolio Columbus, with his tiny boat, will form part of the striking 
exhibit of the Enoch Morgan’s Sons Co., at the World’s Fair, where he will 
represent the highest type of American grit. 





Notr.—The daily papers have given full reports of Capt. Andrews’ trip, We condense the main facts here 
He started in the ** Sapolio ' (a canvas-covered folding boat 1414 feet long), from Atlantic City uy zoth, 1892, 
with instructions to scour the seas until he reached Palos and discovered the starting point of Columbus. He 
was spoken on his voyage by fourteen vessels, Arrived at ‘lerceira, one,of the Azores, on the thirty-sixth day 
out, and reached Lisbon September 2rst. He will join in the October fétes at) Palos in-honor of the discovery of 
America, What Columbus did with three ships, 150 men, and immense treasure, this intrepid Yankee 
accomplished alone in a dory. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Attention is called to the additional prizes offered elsewhere in this 
number. Intending competitors should consult the rules, to which the 
editors are obliged to adhere rigidly, owing to the great quantity of manu- 
Script submitted. 





THE MAID OF SAINT PHILLIPPE 
By Kate CHOPIN 


An historical incident furnishes the ground-work of this storv, the heroine 
of which is a girl of lofty character and nobie purpose. The tale describes 
the abandonment of Saint Phillippein favor of the rival village of St. Louis, 
aod shows how the latter settlement forthwith started to become a great 
city. Written for Short Stories. 


Marianne was tall, supple, and strong. Dressed in her 
worn buckskin trappings she looked like a handsome boy 
rather than like the French girl of seventeen that she was. 
As she stepped from the woods the glimmer of the setting 
sun dazzled her. An instant she raised her hand—palm out- 
ward—to shield her eyes from the glare, then she continued 
to descend the gentle slope and make her way toward the 
little village of Saint Phillippe that lay before her, close by 
the waters of the Mississippi. 

Marianne carried a gun across her shoulder as easily as a 
Soldier might. Her stride was as untrammelled as that of 
the stag who treads his native hill-side unmolested. There 
was something stag-like, too, in the poise of her small head 
as she turned it from side to side, to snuff the subtle per- 
fume of the Indian summer. But against the red western 
sky curling columns of thin blue smoke began to ascend from 
chimneys in the village. This meant that housewives were 
already busy preparing the evening meal; and the girl quick- 
ened her steps, singing softly as she strode along over the 
tufted meadow where sleek cattle were grazing in numbers. 
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Less than a score of houses formed the village of Saint 
Phillippe, and they differed in no wise from one another ex- 
cept in the matter of an additional room when the prosperity 
of the owner admitted of such. All were of upright logs, 
standing firmly in the ground, or rising from a low founda- 
tion of stone, with two or more rooms clustering round a 
central stone chimney. Before each was an inviting porch, 
topped by the projection of the shingled roof. 

Gathered upon such a porch, when Marianne walked into 
the village, were groups of men talking eagerly and excitedly 
together with much gesture and intensity of utterance. 

The place was Sans-Chagrin’s tavern; and Marianne 
stopped beside the fence, seeing that her father, Picoté La- 
ronce, was among the number who crowded the gallery. But 
it was not he, it was young Jacques Labrie who when he saw 
her there came down to where she stood. 

“Well, what luck, Marianne ?” he asked, noting her equip- 
ment. 

“Oh, not much,” she replied, slapping the game-bag that 
hung rather slack at her side. “ Those idle soldiers down at 
the fort have no better employment than to frighten the 
game away out of reach. But what does this talk and con- 
fusion mean? I thought all the trouble with monsieur le 
curé was settled. My father stands quiet there in a corner; 
he seems to be taking no part. What is it all about ?” 

“The old grievance of a year ago, Marianne. We were 
content to grumble only so long as the English did not come 
to claim what is theirs. But we hear to-day they will soon 
be at Fort Chartres to take possession.” 

“ Never!”’ she exclaimed. ‘“ Have not the Natchez driven 
them back each time they attempted to ascend the river? 
And do you think that watchful tribe will permit them now 
to cross the line?” 

“They have not attempted the river this time. They have 
crossed the great mountains and are coming from the east.” 

“Ah,’’ muttered the girl with pale exasperation, “that is 
a march to be proud of! Your Louis who sits in his palace 
at Versailles and gives away his provinces and his people as 
if they were baubles! Well, what next?” 

‘““Come, Marianne,” said the young man as he joined her 
outside. “Let me walk to your home with you, I will tell 
you as we go along. Sans-Chagrin, you know, returned 
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this morning from the West Illinois, and he tells astonish- 
ing things of the new trading-post over there—Laclede’s 
village.” 

“The one they call Saint Louis?” she asked half-heart- 
edly, “ where old Toussaint of Kaskaskia has taken his fam- 
ily to live ?”’ 

“Old Toussaint 1s far seeing, Marianne, for Sans-Chagrin 
says the town across the water is growing as if by enchant- 
ment. Already it is double the size of Saint Phillippe and 
Kaskaskia put together. When the English reach Fort Char- 
tres, St. Ange de Bellerive will relinquish the fort to them, 
and with his men will cross to Laclede's village—all but 
Captain Vaudry, who has leave to return to France.” 

“Capt. Alexis Vaudry will return to France!’ she echoed 
in tones that rose and fell like a song of lamentation. “The 
English are coming from the east! And all this news has 
come to-day while I hunted in the forest.” 

“Do you not see what is in the air, Marianne ?” he asked, 
giving her a sideward cautious glance. 

They were at her portal now, and as he followed her into 
the house she half turned to say to him: 

“No, Jacques, I can see no way out of it.” She sat down 
languidly at the table, as though heavy fatigue had suddenly 
weighted her limbs. 

“We hate the English,” Jacques began emphatically; lean- 
ing upon the table as he stood beside her. 

“To be sure, we hate the English,” she returned, as though 
the fact were a self-evident one that needed no comment. 

“Well, it is only the eastern province of Louisiana that has 
been granted to England. There ts hardly a man in Saint 
Phillippe who would not rather die than live subject to that 
country. But there is no reason to do either,’’ he added 
smiling. “Ina week from now, Marianne, Saint Phillippe 
will be deserted.” 

“You mean that the people will abandon their homes, and 
go to the new trading-post ?” 

“Yes, that is what I mean.” 

“But I have heard—I am sure I have heard, long ago, 
that King Louis made a gift of his Louisiana possessions to 
his cousin of Spain; that they jointly granted the East 
Illinois to England. So that leaves the West under the 
Spanish dominion, Jacques.” 
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“But Spain is not England,’ he explained, a little discon- 
certed. ‘No Frenchman who respects himself will live sub- 
ject to England,” he added fiercely. “All are of one mind 
—to quit Saint Phillippe at once. All save one, Marianne.” 

“And that one?” 

“Your father.”’ 

““My father! Ah, I might have known. What does he 
say?” she questioned eagerly. 

“Hesays heisold; that he has dwelt here many years 

“That is true,” the girl mused. “I was born here in 
Saint Phillippe; so were you, Jacques.” 

“He says,” continued the young man, “that he could not 
dispose of his mill and that he would not leave it.”’ 

“His mill—his mill! no!’ exclaimed Marianne, rising 
abruptly, “it is not that. Would you know why my father 
will never leave Saint Phillippe?” approaching as she said 
this a rear window whose shutters were partly closed, and 
throwing them wide open. “Come here, Jacques. That is 
the reason,” pointing with her strong shapely arm to where 
a wooden cross marked the presence of a grave out under the 
wide-spreading branches of a maple. 

They both stood for a while silently gazing across the 
grassy Slope that reflected the last flickering gleams of the 
setting sun. Then Jacques muttered as if in answer to some 
unspoken thought: 

“Yes, he loved her very dearly. Surely the better part of 
himself went with her. And you, Marianne?” he questioned 
gently. 

“I, Jacques? Oh, it is only the oid whose memories dwell 
in graves,” she replied a little wearily. “ My life belongs to 
my father. I have but to follow his will; whatever that 
may be.” . 

Then Marianne left Jacques standing by the open window, 
and went into the adjoining room to divest herself of her 
hunting raiment. When she returned she was dressed in the 
garments that had been her mother’s once—a short camlet 
skirt of sober hue; a green laced bodice whose scantiness 
was redeemed by a muslin kerchief laid in deep folds across 
the bosom; and upon her head was the white cap of the 
French working-woman. 

Jacques had lighted the fire for her in the big stone chim- 
ney, and gone silently away. 
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It was indeed true. During that autumn of 1765, a hand- 
ful of English, under command of Captain Sterling of the 
Highlanders, crossed the Alleghanies and were coming to 
take peaceful possession of their hitherto inaccessible lands 
in the Illinois. 

To none did this seem a more hated intrusion than to the 
people of Saint Phillippe. After the excited meeting at 
Sans-Chagrin’s tavern, all went to work with feverish haste 
to abandon the village which had been the only home that 
many of them had ever known. Men, women, and children 
seemed suddenly possessed with demoniac strength to de- 
molish. Doors, windows, and flooring; everything that could 
serve in building up the new was rifled from the old. For 
days there was gathering together and hauling away in rough 
carts constructed for the sole purpose. Cattle were called 
from the pasture lands and driven in herds to the northward. 

When the last of these rebellious spirits was gone, Saint 
Phillippe stood like the skeleton of its former self; and Picoté 
Laronce with his daughter found themselves alone amid the 
desolate hearthstones. 

“It will be a dreary life, my child, for you,” said the old 
man, gathering Marianne in a close embrace. 

“It will not be dreary,” she assured him, disengaging her- 
self to look into his eyes. “I shall have much work to do. 
We shall forget—try to forget—that the English are at our 
door. And some time when we are rich in peltries, we will 
go to visit our friends in that great town that they talk so 
much about. Do not ever think that I am sad, father, be- 
cause we are alone.” 

But the silence was very desolate. So was the sight of 
those abandoned homes, where smiling faces no longer 
looked from windows, and where the music of children’s 
laughter was heard no moore. 

Marianne worked and hunted and grew strong and stronger. 
The old man was more and more like a child to her. When 
she was not with him, he would sit for hours upon a rude 
seat under the maple-tree, with a placid look of content in his 
old, dim eyes. 

One day when Captain Vaudry rode up from Fort Char- 
tres, fine as could be in his gay uniform of a French officer, 
he found Picoté and Marianne sitting in the solitude hand in 
hand. He had heard how they had remained alone in Saint 
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Phillippe, and he had come to know if it was true, and to 
persuade them, if he could, to return with him to France— 
to La Rochelle, where Picoté had formerly lived. But he 
urged in vain. Picoté knew no home save that in which his 
wife had dwelt with him, and no resting-place on earth ex- 
cept where she lay. And Marianne said always the same 
thing—that her father’s will was hers. 

But when she came in from her hunt one evening and 
found him stretched in the eternal sleep out under the maple, 
at once she felt that she was alone, with no will to obey in 
the world but her own. Then her heart was as strong as 
oak and her nerves were like iron. Lovingly she carried him 
into the house. And when she had wept because he was 
dead, she lit two blessed candles and placed them at his 
head and she watched with him all through the still night. 

At the break of day she barred the doors and windows, 
and mounting her fleet Indian pony, away she galloped to 
the fort, five miles below, to seek the aid she needed. 

Captain Vaudry, and others as well, made all haste to 
Saint Phillippe when they learned this sad thing that had be- 
fallen Marianne. Word was sent to the good curé of Kas- 
kaskia, and he came too, with prayer and benediction. 
Jacques was in Kaskaskia when the tidings of Picoté’s death 
reached there, and with all the speed at his command he 
hurried to Marianne to help her in her need. 

So Marianne was not alone. Good and staunch friends 
were about her. When Picoté had been laid to rest—under 
the maple—and the last blessing had been spoken, the good 
curé turned to Marianne and said: 

“My daughter, you will return with me to Kaskaskia. 
Your father had many friends in that village, and there is 
not a door but will open to receive you. It would be un- 
seemly, now he is gone, to live alone in Saint Phillippe.” 

“T thank you, my father,” she answered, “ but I must pass 
this night alone, and in thought. If I decide to go to my 
good friends in Kaskaskia, I shall ride into town early, upon 
my pony.” 

Jacques, too, spoke to her, with gentle persuasion: ‘* You 
know, Marianne, what I want to say, and what my heart is 
full of. Itis not I alone but my father and mother as well 
to whom you are dear, and who long to have you with us— 
one of us. Over there in the new village of Saint Louis a 
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new life has begun for all of us. Let me beg that you will 
not refuse to share it til! you have at least tried 2 

She held up her hand in token that she had heard enough 
and turned resolutely from him. “Leave me, my friend,” 
she said, “leave me alone. Follow the curé, there where he 
goes. If Iso determine, you shall hear from me, if not, then 
think no longer of Marianne.” 

So another silent night fell upon Saint Phillippe, with 
Marianne alone in her home. Not even the dead with her 
now. She did not know that under the shelter of a neigh- 
boring porch Captain Vaudry lay like a sentinel wrapped in 
his mantle. 

Near the outer road, but within the inclosure of Marianne’s 
home, was “the great tree of Saint Phillippe” under which 
a rude table and benches stood. Here Picoté and his daugh- 
ter had often taken their humble meals, shared with any 
passer-by that chose to join them. 

Seated there in the early morning was Captain Vaudry 
when Marianne stepped from her door, in her jerkin of buck- 
skin and her gun across her shoulder. 

‘““What are you doing here, Captain Vaudry ?” she asked 
with startled displeasure when she saw him there. 

“T have waited, Marianne. You cannot turn me from you 
as lightly as you have the others.” And then with warm 
entreaty in his voice he talked to her of France: 

‘“‘Ah, Marianne, you do not know what life is, here in this 
wild America. Let the curé of Kaskaskia say the words 
that will make you my wife, and I will take you to a land, 
child, where men barter with gold, and not with hides and 
peltries. Where you shall wear jewels and silks and walk 
upon soft and velvet carpets. Where life can be a round of 
pleasure. Ido not say these things to tempt you; but to 
let you know that existence holds joys you do not dream of 
—that may be yours if you will.” 

“Enough, Capt. Alexis Vaudry! I have sometimes thought 
I should like to know what it is that men call luxury; and 
sometimes have felt that I should like to live in sweet and 
gentle intercourse with men and women. Yet these have 
been but fleeting wishes. I have passed the night in medita- 
tion and my choice is made.” 

“I love you, Marianne.” He sat with hands clasped upon 
the table, and his handsome enraptured eyes gazing up into 
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her face, as she stood before him. But she went on un- 
heedingly: 

“T could not live here in Saint Phillippe or there in Kas- 
kaskia. The English shall never be masters of Marianne. 
Over the river it is no better. The Spaniards may any day 
they choose give a rude awakening to those stolid beings 
who are living on in a half-slumber of content ss 

“IT love you; oh, I love you, Marianne!” 

“Do you not know, Captain Vaudry,” she said with sav- 
age resistance, “I have breathed the free air of forest and 
stream, till it isin my blood now. I was not born to be the 
mother of slaves.” 

“Oh, how can you think of slaves and motherhood! Look 
into my eyes, Marianne, and think of love.”’ 

“T will not look into your eyes, Captain Vaudry,"’ she 
murmured, letting the quivering lids fall upon her own, 
“with your talk and your looks of love—of love! You have 
looked it before, and you have spoken it before till the 
strength would go from my limbs and leave me feeble asa 
little child, till my heart would beat like that of one who 
has been stricken. Go away, with your velvet and your 
jewels and your love. Go away to your France and to your 
treacherous kings; they are not for me.”’ 

“What do you mean, Marianne?" demanded the young 
man, grown pale with apprehension. ‘ You deny allegiance 
to England and Spain; you spurn France with contempt; 
what is left for you?” 

“ Freedom is left for me!” exclaimed the girl, seizing her 
gun that she lifted upon her shoulder. ‘“ Marianne goes to 
' the Cherokees! You cannot stay me; you need not try to. 
Hardships may await me, but let it be death rather than 
bondage.” 

While Vaudry sat dumb with pain and motionless with as- 
tonishment; while Jacques was hoping for a message; while 
the good curé was looking eagerly from his door-step for 
signs of the girl’s approach, Marianne had turned her back 
upon all of them. 

With gun across her shoulder she walked up the gentle 
slope; her brave, strong face turned to the rising sun. 
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THE TALE OF A HAT 
By JULES VERNE 


This sprightly tale, from the French, does not treat of an ordinary old 
hat, or the would-be possessor could hardly have been willing to go to such 
lengths to make it hisown. Written for Short Stories.—Copyrighted. 


Early in September, 1884, a group of homeward-bound 
Americans stood on the deck of one of the White Star steam- 
ers, waving a last adieu to English shores. To judge from 
the easy-going familiarity which they displayed in entering 
into conversation with each other and in exchanging opinions 
as to the probable length of the voyage home, one might 
have supposed that they were all old friends; but far from 
it—up to that time they had been the completest strangers 
in the world, with one exception, however, for two of the 
group were mother and son, Mrs. Hetty Waldron and her 
only child, Capt. Harry Waldron, U.S.A. Captain Harry, 
however, had been severely wounded in a desperate struggle 
with the Apaches, and was now returning home from a six- 
months’ leave, quite himself again. A glance at the lady 
beside him would have satisfied any one as to the source of 
the captain’s magnificent figure. Mrs. Waldron was a singu- 
larly handsome woman; only a shade the other side of forty, 
tall, graceful, and distinguished-looking, she too seemed 
born to command. In fact, she had passed her whole life 
among military men, and had taken on the very color and 
character of her surroundings. Following her husband—like- 
wise an army officer—from post to post on the plains, she 
had learned like him to face danger without flinching, and 
not only to draw a revolver or lift a rifle, but to use either of 
them when occasion required; and, as far as horsemanship 
went, she thought no more of a fifty-mile gallop over a rough 
country, through cafions and over fords, than a city woman 
does of a three-mile canter in the park. 

“I don’t think he’s an American,” said Captain Harry, as 
his mother pointed out an eccentric-looking man who, 
wrapped in his rug, was reclining in a steamer chair near 
the group, but who it was quite evident was not paying the 
slightest heed to the animated conversation. 

“And yet he has a Chinese servant,” observed Mrs. Wal- 
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dron, as she drew her son’s attention to that individual, a 
man of about thirty-five, yellow as a lemon, and shaped like 
one of the squatty vases of his country. He looked quite 
fat enough to be a three-buttoned mandarin, as he sat there 
on the bench with a painfully sleepy expression on his face. 

Unless all signs failed, the stolid gentleman wrapped in 
the steamer rug wasason of Albion, British to the tips of 
his nails, tall, thin, bony to a degree almost fitting him to 
be a model for a class in osteology. According as you 
looked at him, he was either all neck, all body, or all legs. 
This specimen of the Anglo-Saxon race was possibly some- 
what past fifty, and stood six feet several inches above the 
level of the sea. The man’s attire was line for line of the 
traditional English cut and style—a double-visored cap, a 
waistcoat buttoned up to his chin, a jacket with twenty pock- 
ets, trousers of the checker-board pattern, high gaiters with 
nickel buttons, the soles of his shoes studded with nails, and 
a gray-white duster which he kept wound tightly around his 
body as if desirous of accentuating his bony build. Who 
was this eccentric-looking individual? Noone knew. One 
thing was certain, however, he had never been seen on board 
the Germanic before that day. The steward, who is sup- 
posed to know everything, could only say that he was an 
Englishman booked for New York; that his name was Joshua 
Merritt, which he signed Josh Merritt; that he hailed from 
Liverpool; and that he was accompanied by his body-servant, 
Gin-Ghi, of Hong-Kong, a subject of the emperor of the 
Celestial Empire. The moment the steamer had got under 
headway, Merritt had ordered Gin-Ghi to arrange his chair 
on the sunny side of the vessel, and had not budged till four, 
when the lunch-bell rang. Back he came at half-past four; 
disappearing again at seven to go to dinner, and returning 
to his post after an hour’s absence. His attitudes and move- 
ments were strikingly like those of a manitkin. He was never 
seen to turn his eyes to the right or left, but kept them fixed 
in the direction the steamer was taking, as if he were dream- 
ing of the great Western world soon to rise before him. At 
ten o'clock to the minute he arose and betook himself to his 
stateroom, with a gait so balanced and even that the roll of 
the vessel was powerless to affect it. 

The next morning Josh Merritt was back in his place, 
again in exactly the same attitude, the same pose, even the 
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skirts of his duster twisted into the same wrinkles as on the 
day before; while Gin-Ghi was seated near him with the same 
pained expression of exzuz on his smooth, round, yellow face. 

For Captain Harry the card-room had no charms; and as 
he looked about him for some one to chat with, his eyes fell 
upon Mr. Joshua Merritt, of Liverpool, stretched to his full 
length in his steamer chair. Judge of the young officer’s 
surprise as he halted alongside the gentleman from Liverpool, 
to hear the latter pipe out in a shrill tone, “Capt. Harry 
Waldron, of the United States Army, I believe?’”’ 

“The same, at your service, sir,” stammered Waldron. 

“The son of the late Col. Hastings Waldron, U.S.A.?” 
squeaked Merritt. 

“Yes, sir,” gasped Harry. “I see that you are ac- 
quainted ‘ 

“Oh, yes—your father—great Indian fighter—with Custer 
on the Little Big Horn—Custer ought to have taken his advice 
—yes, that’s so—your mother is a wonderful woman—yes, 
that’s so. I’ve had a loss, too——” and here this bit of hu- 
man machinery seemed suddenly to run down. 

“Daughter or wife?” timidly suggested Captain Harry, 
hoping to start it up again. 

“Oh, no—never married—that’s so—if I had lost my wife 
wouldn’t be looking for her—that’s so - 

“Then you are searching for - 

“A hat!” 

“A hat?” queried Waldron, with a puzzled air. “You 
have lost your hat ?” 

“My hat ?”’ squeaked Merritt, “oh, no, not mine yet; yes, 
that’s so—present my compliments to your mother—wonder- 
ful woman—yes, that’s so,” and again the human clock ran 
down and Josh Merritt’s lips were pressed together so tight 
that the captain took the hint and walked away. 

“Is he a lunatic or is he shamming ?”’ muttered Harry to 
himself as he looked about in search of his mother, to whom 
he made known the astonishing fact that this eccentric tour- 
ist was well acquainted with their family. 

The Germanic was well on her way across the Atlantic 
before the truth leaked out that the eccentric Englishman in 
the gray-white duster was a no less personage than Mr. 
Joshua Merritt, the retired Liverpool lock manufacturer, 
worth a cool million pounds sterling. At once there was a 
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flutter among the women, young and old, and the human 
talking machine was kept busy squeaking out in excruciating 
monotony the sole phrase that it seemed capable of utter- 
ing— That’s so; yes, that’s so; that’s so; yes, that’s so!” 

Mrs. Waldron had not abandoned all idea of taking a sec- 
ond husband, only he must be rich, very rich; so that Harry 
might resign from the army and they be enabled to settle 
down in gay and frivolous New York, the Paris of the New 
World. Mr. Merritt filled the bill exactly. What harm did 
his eccentricity do? As for his checker-board trousers, 
gaiters, etc., once hers, she would make another man of him. 

But although it was only too evident that the heart of the 
machine man felt the warmth of this radiant soul, yet he 
stood firm or rather sat firm in his steamer chair. Once he 
so far forgot himself as to invite the “ wonderful woman” to 
sit down beside him. Gin-Ghi was asleep. The moon was 
full. The supreme moment seemed to have arrived. After 
an almost endless string of “ Yes, that’s so’s,”” Mrs. Waldron 
succeeded in dragging in the remark that nothing was more 
beautiful than a moonlight night at sea. ‘Yes, that’s so! 
Yes, that’s so,” squeaked Mr. Merritt, “but I would like it 
better,” he added after a pause, “if the man in the moon 
only wore a hat—yes, that’s so! that’s so!” he repeated 
slowly over and over, and then the clockwork came to a dead 
standstill. The man of five million dollars, and Gin-Ghi, his 
factotum, were both sound asleep. 


No one even smiled as Mr. Joshua Merritt, closely fol- 
lowed by Gin-Ghi, loaded like a pack-mule with valises, hat- 
boxes, canes, and umbrellas, strode into the corridor of the 
Brevoort House, and approaching the desk set down in a bold 
stiff hand the words, “ Josh Merritt and man-servant, Liver- 
pool.”” People are accustomed to curious types in a cosmo- 
politan city like New York, and to eccentric Englishmen in 
particular at the Brevoort. The rich manufacturer had soft- 
ened a little bit in taking leave of Mrs. Waldron on the 
wharf, and had actually invited mother and son to visit him 
in England the next year. Mrs. Waldron was delighted. 

And now comes the question: What was this strange pair 
—one hailing from the extremity of Asia, and the other from 
the extremity of Europe—doing in New York? Where were 
they bound? How did it happen that they should be racing 
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around the world together, the one footing the bills, the 
other doing the work ? But first and foremost, a brief word 
concerning the celestial in the service of the Anglo-Saxon. 
This son of the Orient had not laid aside his national garb. 
He still wore the chemisette (Aan chaol), the tunic (ma 
coual), the robe (A4ao/) buttoned on the side, and the loose 
trousers with cloth belt. His name was Gin-Ghi, and he de- 
served it, for it signified “lazy man,” and such he was, if 
ever there was one. Neither work nor danger served to 
quicken his pace. If ten steps were required to execute a 
commission, it went undone; if twenty were necessary to es- 
cape danger, he took his chances. The wonder ts that Mer- 
ritt’s stock of patience did not finally become exhausted. 
But the truth is, the Englishman had become accustomed to 
Gin-Ghi’s peculiarities, and he now liked him for his defects. 
When his orders were not executed, he executed them him 
self. This simplified matters. It was quite possible that 
the day was not far distant when he would act as Gin-Ghi's 
body-servant. No doubt the Chinaman was inclined to think 
so, and to his mind it would only bea fair turn-about. In 
the mean time, while waiting for this piece of good luck, 
Gin-Ghi was obliged to follow his master wherever the sweet 
will of that eccentric personage dictated. On this point 
Josh Merritt brooked no remonstrance. He would not have 
hesitated to carry the Chinaman’s trunk on his shoulders 
rather than leave Gin-Ghi behind when a train or steamer 
was about to start. So, willy-nilly, the “lazy man” was 
forced to lock step with the Englishman, and even up things 
by sleeping all he could during the journey. In this way 
the pair had accompanied each other for thousands of miles 
in the Old and New Worlds, and as a result of this continuous 
locomotion they now found themselves in the great metropo- 
lis of the Western hemisphere. 

“Yes, that’s so, that’s so,” grumbled Merritt, in his beard. 
“I suppose that you have everything ready ?” 

It is hard to say why he put this question to Gin-Ghi, since 
he himself had done all the work with his own hands; but 
he never failed to ask the question, on principle. 

“Ready ten thousand times over,” replied the Chinaman, 
who had not been able to rid himself of the style of phrase- 
ology current among the children of the Flowery Kingdom. 

“Our valises——” 
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“Are locked and strapped.” 

“Our firearms i 

“Are in good condition, O man of all perfections.”’ 

“ And our supply of provisions ?” 

“It was you, O Master Josh, who took the receipts for 
the same from the express agent. But I don't see why this 
laying in a supply of provisions is necessary, since if we con- 
tinue this globe-trotting it is a mere question of time when 
we shall be eaten up, ourselves.” 

“Eaten up, Gin-Ghi? Oh, yes, that’s so, that’s so. Then 
you expect to be eaten up, do you ?”’ 

“Yes, sooner or later, Master Josh. Six months ago we 
came very near ending our existence in the stomach of a 
cannibal. I, especially.” 

“You, Gin-Ghi, my faithful servitor ?” 

“Yes, for the good reason that I’m fat, while you, O man 
of all perfections, are very lean; so these people would not 
hesitate to pick me out.” 

“Pick you out? Oh, yes, that’s so, that’s so.” 

“And, moreover,” continued Gin-Ghi, “I’m informed that 
cannibals are particularly fond of a yellow Chinaman, whose 
flesh, on account of his feeding upon rice and vegetables, has 
a very delicate flavor.” 

“Yes, that’s so, that’s so,” replied Merritt, dryly, “and for 
that reason I have always counselled you to smoke a great 
deal, for the anthropophagi don't like the flesh of a smoker.” 

“But, thank Heaven!” murmured Gin-Ghi, rolling up his 
little eyes as well as their oblique position would permit, 
“the North American Indian is not a man-eater!” 

“Yes, that’s so, that’s so,” put in Josh Merritt, with an 
almost imperceptible chuckle, “but they are adepts in the 
art of scalping, and nothing affords them more pleasure than 
to find a nice long scalp left already braided for them.”’ 

“Ay, ya! Ay, ya!” broke out Gin-Ghi, reaching up and 
clasping his hands over his precious cue. “ And all this peril 
for a single hat, when the world is full of hats! Oh, when I 
think of this, the tears trickle upon my yellow cheeks like 
raindrops upon golden chrysanthemums.”’ 

“And when shall you get through with this trickling ?” 
demanded Joshua, knitting his eyebrows sternly. 

“But this hat which you are searching for, Master Josh, 
when you find it, it will be in shreds and tatters.” 
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“Yes, that’s so, that’s so; but I’ve heard enough, Gin- 
Ghi, more than enough. I forbid you to talk about this hat 
or any other. If you disobey me, I'll have you bastinadoed 
fifty blows of a rattan on the soles of your feet.” 

“We are not in China, Master Josh.” 

“I'll take away your rations.” 

“Good! that'll reduce my flesh.” 

“I'll have your cue cut off close to your head. 

“Cut off my cue?” gasped Gin-Ghi. 

“T’ll stop your allowance of tobacco!”’ 

“The god Fo will not refuse me protection.” 

“It won’t do you a bit of good! Yes, that’s so!” 

But this last threat of Merritt’s was not without effect. 
Gin-Ghi’s manner suddenly changed, and kowtowing most 
obsequiously, he professed the utmost respect for the man of 
all perfections. 


But what hat was this thus mysteriously referred to, and 
why was Joshua Merritt passing his whole life hunting after 
ahat? This man of many eccentricities, as has been said, 
was an Englishman from Liverpool, one of those harmless 
monomaniacs who are not met with solely in the United 
Kingdom; for who has not fallen in with them on the banks 
of the Loire, the Elbe, the Danube, and the Schelde, as well 
as in the region washed by the Thames, the Clyde, or the 
Tweed? His eccentric tastes as a collector had made the 
wealthy Joshua Merritt a well-known man in Lancashire and 
adjoining counties. He was not one of those ordinary col- 
lectors whose souls are satisfied with engravings, books, ob- 
jects of art or antiquity which they spend life and fortune 
hunting for. Oh, no; his grand passion was hats—a great 
museum of historical head-gear. 

Joshua Merritt had already laid most of the globe under 
requisition in his search after valuable additions to his col- 
lection of hats; and now that he had, for the time being at 
least, by personal efforts or by means of agents and corre- 
spondents, exhausted the stocks of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
and to a degree those of the two Americas and Oceanica, the 
thought had come to him of pushing his searches into the 
far west of the United States territory. He had a special 
reason for so doing—a reason that would not have seemed 
very weighty to any one else, but which to him was very 
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important. His studies of the aborigines had made known 
to him the fact that the North American Indian had a great 
love, nay, almost a passion, for the discarded silk hats of 
their civilized brethren, no matter in what state of dilapida- 
tion they might be; that every year a crop of these silk hats 
was harvested in the East and shipped to this Western mar- 
ket. Therefore was it that Merritt felt quite sure of striking 
something rare and valuable on this trip. But independent 
of this general notion, the great collector had something 
special in view. To tell the truth, he was oppressed by a 
fixed idea, a day nightmare, which threatened to make com- 
plete his partial insanity. Some way or other, only known 
to himself, he had come upon the trace of a certain hat which 
would add great fame to his collection. What it was, who 
had made it, and whether it had decked the head of prince, 
burgher, or peasant, Joshua had thus far kept to himself. 
Suffice it to say that after a long and tedious hunt, during 
which he had followed up a dozen trails, only to be thrown 
off the scent in the end, he had struck the right one and had 
run his game to cover. To speak plainly, he was now con- 
vinced that this hat decked the head of some Indian chief, 
and he was determined to buy it at whatever price the red 
man might set upon it, or to steal it 1f the chief refused to sell. 

But the time has come when the reader can be no longer 
trifled with. He is entitled to know something about this 
mysterious silk hat, which with its limp and flapping brim 
beckoned Joshua Merritt on and ever onward toward the 
setting sun. This hat once rested upon an imperial brow, 
for it was once the property of Napoleon III., emperor of 
the French. Why, exclaims the astonished reader, that 
would not be such a wonderful addition to the Merritt mu- 
seum; for surely during the nineteen years of the emperor's 
reign it would not have been a very difficult matter to obtain 
a silk hat once worn by him. Paris must be full of them! 
One moment, impatient reader; this was a particular silk hat 
worn by Napoleon III. while he was still merely Prince 
Louis. Itsheltered his head the morning of his unfortunate 
attempt to seize the empire at Strasburg. He had it on his 
head when he escaped to America. He wore it during his 
brief sojourn in New York City, when he had lodgings in 
East Houston Street; and upon the eve of his return to Eu- 
rope at the call of his dying mother, Queen Hortense, he 
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gave it to his friend, Mr. Smith! Is there any wonder that 
Joshua Merritt yearned to possses this historical silk hat 
given by a prince, soon to become an emperor, to Mr. Smith ? 
But what Mr. Smith? Who was Mr. Smith? What did Mr. 
Smith do with the hat ? 

To all these questions no satisfactory answers can be given. 
The reader, if he be an intelligent man, must surely know 
that money, patience, and perseverance make up a strong 
team. Josh Merritt had all three. For twenty years he 
had had his mental eye on this hat. Was he about to be re- 
warded for these years of vigilance, of untiring endeavor ? 


The Chicago flyer was on time, but the great city of the 
prairies had no attraction for Josh Merritt. Not until the 
train rumbled across the magnificent bridge spanning the 
Father of Waters at St. Louis did the Englishman deign to 
make a few turns on the platform to get the kinks out of his 
long thin legs, and even this was but for a brief half-hour. 
One after another Jefferson City, Sedalia, and Fort Scott 
were left behind him; but not until the train pulled into 
Vinita and a band of Cherokees stalked beneath the car win- 
dows in sullen grandeur of buckskin leggings, red blanket, 
and eagle plumes, did Gin-Ghi give a smothered exclamation 
of horror and reach up to feel if his pigtail was still there. 

Now began weeks of patient search, weeks of wandering 
on horseback among the various reservations, from tribe to 
tribe, from Cherokees to Arrapahoes, from Comanches to 
Chickowas, from Creeks to Pottawattamies, from Sacs to 
Pawnees. Often and often, when halt was made in some 
village, a chief wearing a silk hat stalked out to greet the 
silent Englishman, but that long, hard face with its small 
glassy eyes was each time turned in vain upon the head-gear 
of the noble red man, as Gin-Ghi timidly handed him a plug 
of tobacco. It was not the hat that Prince Louis had given 
to Mr. Smith, of East Houston Street. 

Once and once only Mr. Joshua Merritt unsealed his mys- 
terious lips when an Indian agent expressed a hope that he 
might be successful in his search for the coveted treasure. 

“Oh, yes, that’s so,” murmured the collector, as if speak- 
ing to himself, “that’s so. I shall find it; I find everything 
I look for; yes, that’s so; it’s only a question of time. No 
doubt you have heard what I am looking for now.” 
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“Yes, sir,” said the agent, “and I can hardly believe it, 
but you know more about these things than I do.” 

“Yes, that’s so, that’s so; you see, this hat is not like any 
other hat in the world.” 

“And hence you deem your collection incomplete with- 
out it.” 

“Yes, that’s so, that’s so,”’ came from Merritt, slowly; and 
then he added, “and I’d give my head to get that hat on it.” 

“Is it a cocked hat, all gold lace?” inquired the agent, 
humoring this harmless monomaniac., 

“Oh, no, but you must excuse me if I refuse to describe 
it. I must be wary—yes, that’s so, there may be some com- 
petitor in the field; I must be wary—he might snap it up.” 

““No doubt you have some proof of its existence ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, that’s so, that’s so, ten thousand dollars’ worth 
of proof—yes, that’s so—twenty years’ hard work, that’s so 
—agents, correspondents, detectives, emissaries, that’s so— 
but I’m on the track at last—I may find it on some chief's 
head, yes, that’s so!” 

“But what tribe does he belong to?” 

“Can’t tell, that’s so—can’t tell—but if necessary I shall 
visit every one of them. I shall ransack every village— 
that’s so—it must be here—that’s so, that’s so.” 

About the middle of the month as Josh and Gin-Ghi—the 
former mounted on a tall, rawboned, shaggy-maned, piebald 
horse, and the latter on an Indian pony as fat and sleek as 
himself—emerged from a deep gulch, through which they 
had been patiently toiling for six hours, they suddenly found 
themselves surrounded by a band of half-intoxicated Indians, 
whose war-paint and wild demeanor boded no good to the 
venturesome pale-face and his yellow-skinned companion. 
They were Kickapoos, and in a state of violent agitation, 
for United States troops had lately driven them back from an 
attempted foray over the Mexican border. A number of 
them had been slain. As they formed a circle around the 
two lone travellers, executing a war-dance and shrieking like 
howling dervishes, Gin-Ghi gave himself up for lost; but 
Joshua Merritt from his lofty perch looked down upon the 
dancing, howling, gesticulating band with a mien so digni- 
fied, an expression so stolid and rigid, that the Indians fell. 
back abashed, uttering their deep guttural “hows” with a 
respectful demeanor. The Englishman ordered Gin-Ghi to 
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distribute tobacco. Not until he had made certain that his 
pigtail was still in place could the poor man recover his wits 
sufficiently to obey. And now with a slow and wind-mill- 
like wave of his long arms Merritt directed the Kickapoos 
to conduct him into the presence of their chief, Peeconowah, 
whose name was well known to the great collector. 

The village was reached in half an hour, and in solemn 
silence the bucks squatted around the two visitors. Pipes 
were produced and smoked, but still the chief of the Kicka- 
poos came not. The Englishman began to grow uneasy. 
He had not been treated with such discourtesy since his ar- 
rival among the red men. He arose and began a long ha- 
rangue, spoke of the mighty empress upon whose domain the 
sun never sets, and as one of her rich and powerful subjects 
demanded that Peeconowah should come out of his wigwam. 
The fact is, the chief was sleeping off a debauch, and was not 
in a fit condition to meet his distinguished visitor. The sad 
failure of his attempted foray across the Mexican border had 
soured this noble red man, and he had tasted deeply of the 
insidious fire-water; but as the sun went down, Peeconowah, 
leaning heavily upon two of his braves, made his appearance, 
wearing his army blanket in a very careless and undignified 
manner, while upon the back of his head an old-fashioned, 
broad-brimmed, bell-crowned silk hat seemed to be clinging 
desperately. As the chieftain took his place among his 
braves, the hat slipped off and rolled on the ground. Quick 
as a flash Merritt’s long legs snapped him into an upright 
position, and picking up the hat he replaced it upon Peeco- 
nowah’s head, with a respectful bow; but a keen observer 
would have noticed that as he did so he turned down the lining 
and glanced at it for aninstant. It was the hat! the hat of all 
hats that Merritt’s very soul was yearning for; the hat that 
he had searched for in every corner of the New World. Upon 
the lining Merritt had read the words: “Louis Napoleon to 
his friend William Smith, New York, April t7th, 1837.” 

Did Joshua Merritt give a wild yell of triumph? Did he 
kick his long legs high in the air? Did he draw out his 
wallet and spread crisp bank-notes in Peeconowah’s lap? No, 
none of these. He calmly turned to Gin-Ghi and commanded 
him to give the chief of the Kickapoos, Peeconowah, or 
“Old Fox Fond of His Hole,” a plug of Virginia tobacco. 

Joshua Merritt, Esq., of Liverpool, the famous collector, 
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was a very astute judge of human nature, and as he sat there 
on the ground, with his gaze riveted upon the face of “ Old 
Fox Fond of His Hole,” he felt both instinctively and delib- 
erately that the chief of the Kickapoos was no ordinary man; 
and the longer the Englishman studied the Indian’s face the 
more uneasy did he become, until at last about three feet of 
cold shiver began to play up and down his back. 

Rising slowly to his feet, Joshua walked to his horse, and, 
unstrapping a superb crimson blanket from his saddle, he 
threw it around Peeconowah’s shoulders, and at the same 
time lifted the Napoleon hat from the chief’s head and set 
it upon his own. It was a friendly exchange of gifts; but 
the chief was on his feet in an instant. Quickly unbuckling 
a richly embroidered belt, he clasped it around the English- 
man’s waist and, reaching up, repossessed himself of the 
Napoleon hat, which he replaced on his head, with a deep 
grunt of satisfaction. The cold shiver seemed to Joshua to 
gain three feet in length, but no human eye could have de- 
tected any trace of displeasure in that long, hard face. 

Merritt now began a series of experiments upon Peecono- 
wah. Drawing forth a handsomely carved silver pocket- 
flask, he unscrewed the top and passed it to the chief, who 
merely took a long smell at the contents, sighed, and then 
handed it back to the owner. Evidently he resented the 
attempt of the stranger to plunge him into another debauch. 
Joshua Merritt’s hands were moist. Sucha thing had not 
occurred for twenty years. But he determined to play an- 
other card before the pow-wow should be broken up. Walk- 
ing up to his horse, he unslung a superb rifle from his saddle. 
Peeconowah’s eyes glistened with a covetous glint as they 
fell upon the firearm. Placing it in the chief’s hands, he 
asked as a return gift that the great chief of the Kickapoos 
would honor him by setting the hat he wore upon his un- 
worthy head. Peeconowah appeared to assent to the propo- 
sition, but suddenly withdrew to display the rifle to the 
females of his family. Merritt’s heart came to a complete 
standstill. It was just so many seconds taken bodily out of 
his existence. 

In a few moments Peeconowah reappeared, and with a 
grunt of satisfaction-lifted the hat from his head and placed 
it on the Englishman’s. Merritt made a start, and then his 
hand clutched at his revolver. He longed to send a bullet 
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through the Indian’s heart, for he had deceived him. It was 
not the Napoleon hat. ‘Old Fox Fond of His Hole” had 
changed the hat while in his wigwam. He had tricked the- 
Englishman out of the superb firearm. Merritt could feel 
his hands turning cold. And yet any demonstration of feel- 
ing would be fatal. He smiled, and in Indian fashion grunted 
out his thanks for the hat to Peeconowah, and then the pow- 
wow ended. Joshua Merritt was beaten, beaten at the very 
instant of triumph. Oh, it was bitter, very bitter. He felt 
like rushing into the chief’s abode and shooting him down 
like a dog. True, his own death would be the inevitable 
consequence, but what would it matter ? Would life be worth 
having without the Napoleon hat? Heaven forbid! Nor 
would it be of any avail to spread gold before the chief's 
eyes. His answer would be, “The great white chief at 
Washington supplies all my wants in winter, and in summer 
the hunting-grounds are open to me!” Oh, it was terrible! 

Joshua Merritt was not slow to reach a certain conclusion. 
It was this: There is but one way to get possession of the 
Napoleon hat, and that is to steal it. It might cost him his 
life, but he was firmly resolved to attempt it. Rather death 
a thousand times than go back home to Liverpool without 
the Napoleon hat. The great collector knew exactly where 
he was. He knew that he could not be far, not over thirty- 
five miles, from Fort Reno, on the North Fork of the Cana- 
dian River. Hehad a good horse, and so had Gin-Ghi._ If 
they could get but half an hour’s start of “ Old Fox Fond of 
His Hole,” they could reach Fort Reno, and once under the 
protection of the American flag he could laugh at the charge 
of having stolen an old hat—should Peeconowah make it; 
and in any event the chief would be obliged to accept a few 
dollars in full payment of the damage done him. Gin-Ghi 
was now to be put to good service. He was to make friends 
with the children and squaws of the chief’s family, and above 
all was to do as much sleeping as possible in Peeconowah’s 
tepee. In this way they would become accustomed to his 
presence and neither note his coming or going, little recking 
that the wily, yellow-skinned Celestial was never wider awake 
in his life. The Englishman, for his part, was to busy him- 
self riding about collecting medicine plants, and in order 
that there might be no delay he invariably saddled Gin- 
Ghi’s pony, and took him along under pretence of needing 
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the animal to carry the bundles of herbs which he tied to 
the saddle-bow. Ina few days there was to bea hunt. The 
village would be quite deserted, save by children and squaws. 
The plan worked toacharm. The real Napoleon hat was 
quietly replaced by the bogus one; and with the coveted bit 
of historic head-gear pulled firmly down over his head, Joshua 
Merritt swung his long leg over the saddle and dashed out 
of the village. But his joy was short-lived, for scarcely 
had their horses warmed to their work when Gin-Ghi’s quick 
ears caught the shrill whoop of the pursuing Kickapoos. 

At first Joshua was inclined to pooh-pooh Gin-Ghi’s asser- 
tion and to assure him that it was only the cry of a stray 
coyote. But it grew louder and louder. There was no mis- 
taking itnow. The Kickapoos were after them! However, 
as half of the distance to the fort had already been put be- 
hind them, there was a chance yet to reach it in safety. 

“Ride, ride for your life, Gin-Ghi,” yelled the long, gaunt 
Englishman, pulling the Napoleon hat down tighter over his 
head and lashing his horse furiously. 

The little Indian pony had gone lame the day before, and 
although he made a gallant effort to follow the towering 
Rosinante bestridden by the tall Joshua like a wooden god, 
yet it was all invain. The road suddenly roughened up and 
called for the surest of feet to avoid stumbling. 

A shrill, long-drawn cry of fright and pain suddenly as- 
sailed Merritt’s ears. Gin-Ghi had gone to the ground with 
his pony, and the infuriated Indians were in full sight. Al- 
though he would willingly have given his own life to land 
the Napoleon hat safe in his museum at Liverpool, yet 
Joshua Merritt was too good an Englishman to abandon a 
fellow-being in a moment of great peril. He wheeled his 
horse about and, swinging himself from his saddle, with two 
strides reached the fallen Chinaman. ‘The Kickapoos, with 
murderous shrieks, came down upon them; but calmly and 
quietly, as if facing a troupe of stage Indians, he spread his 
long, strong legs over the prostrate Gin-Ghi, and drawing 
his revolver faced the howling Kickapoos, with tight-set jaws. 

In another instant a dozen bullets would have pierced his 
long body had not a protector sprang to his rescue. The 
black horse which brought this much-needed help seemed to 
have leaped from one of the mountain gorges. To Merritt's 
amazement the rider was a woman wearing a blue cloth rid- 
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ing-habit set off by narrow gold braid, and a black felt hat 
from which a single black plume streamed gracefully. As 
she reined in her superb black beast, which she had thrown 
between the Englishman and the Indians, the latter fell back, 
with a grunt of anger. 

“Shame, Peeconowah,” cried the lady, whom Joshua now 
for the first recognized as Mrs. Hetty Waldron, “to make 
war on travellers in this way! How dare you attack a white 
man under the very shadow of Fort Reno?” 

The chief gave a grunt of indignation. 

“ Dark lady ’—so was Hetty called by the Indians—“ this 
man has wronged Peeconowah,” grumbled out the chief. 
“ He has stolen his hat,” at which words there was a general 
outburst of grunts of indignation. | 
“Stolen your hat!” echoed Hetty, in amazement. 

“Yes, dark lady,” repeated the chief of the Kickapoos, 
tis even now upon his head!”’ 

Merritt drew forth a handful of gold coin and tendered it 
to Peeconowah. 

“Yes, that’s so, that’s so,” he blurted out; “ but I had no 
intent to steal the hat, that’s so; I intended to pay the chief 
for it, pay him well, that’s so; here’s the money.” 

“ Peeconowah refuses,” growled the chief, surlily. “ Pee- 
conowah must have his hat. The Great Spirit sent it to him. 
It brings him luck. Peeconowah feels that some great chief 
of the pale-faces once wore this hat! Peeconowah needs no 
gold. The great chief at Washington provides for him! 
Peeconowah has spoken.” 

As he listened to these words, Joshua Merritt was obliged 
to rest his hand on Gin-Ghi’s shoulder to keep from falling. 

“Sir!” cried Hetty, with solemn visage, “if Peeconowah 
speaks the truth, you must return this hat. Captain Waldron, 
I’m sure, would so order.” 

The Kickapoos gave forth a loud chorus of grunts of sat- 
isfaction. Joshua looked dazed; for an instant his fingers 
refused to clutch the brim of the Napoleon hat, but he saw 
that he must obey, and, with a groan of disappointment that 
touched Hetty’s heart, the Englishman lifted the Napoleon 
hat from his head and handed it back to Peeconowah. 

At Mrs. Waldron’s invitation, Joshua now mounted his 
horse and, followed by the bewildered Gin-Ghi, accompanied 
his rescuer to Fort Reno, where Captain Waldron gave his 
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steamer acquaintance a real soldier's welcome. Hetty did 
not join them at dinner; and after Merritt had smoked his 
pipe fora half-hour or so over the nuts and wines, the captain 
arose and proposed that they should step over to his mother’s 
quarters and pay their respects. 

As Merritt followed his young friend into the house, which, 
though of rude exterior, was neatly papered and carpeted, 
the two men halted in the hallway to hang their hats on the 
rack. As they did so, Waldron heard the Englishman sud- 
denly catch his breath, and then saw him stagger back against 
the wall. The Napoleon hat was hanging on the rack! 
Making a great effort, Joshua Merritt steadied his body and 
his nerves, and then cried out gayly and in atone of voice 
that Captain Harry had never heard issue from that capa- 
cious mouth before: 

“One moment, captain. I wasn’t expecting to meet any 
ladies this evening. I fear I’m not in a very presentable 
rig. Yes, that’s so, but then your mother is a wonderful 
woman, yes, that’s so, wonderful. I'm more than delighted 
to meet her again.”’ 

Hetty received her distinguished visitor with a most 
charming grace and ease, questioned him about the treasures 
of his museum, described the fascinations of life on the 
plains, dilated upon the anticipated pleasure of a sojourn in 
New York, as her son had been ordered to the East; ina 
word, exhibited such a delightful flow of spirits and proved 
herself to be such an altogether charming talker, brimming 
over with wit and wisdom, that ten times in one hour Joshua 
Merritt felt himself called upon to whisper the words “ won- 
derful woman” in the captain’sear. The bugle-call sounded 
at nine, ‘and the captain rose and begged to be excused for 
half an hour. The door had no sooner closed behind him 
than Joshua Merritt laid hold of Mrs. Waldron’s hands with 
a clamp-like grasp and whispered, “ The Napoleon hat . 

“Is hanging on my rack, Mr. Merritt.” - 

“Your price, your price, madam,” came with almost a 
rattle from Joshua's throat. 

“Oh, I don’t feel that I would be justified in selling a relic 
of such historical importance,” said Hetty solemnly, “a hat 
worn by two worlds, so to speak. I shall send it to the 
Smithsonian Institution.” 

Joshua Merritt gave a start as if a viper had struck its 
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fangs intohis hand. “Smithsonian Institution !’" he gasped, 
and then there came a sudden change in his manner, and 
stepping to the window he cried out in atone of voice so 
nearly cheerful as fairly to startle Hetty: 

‘““My dear Mrs. Waldron, what beautiful moonlight nights 
you have in America! shall we not go out for a short walk ? 
It’s rather oppressive indoors.”’ 

‘“‘ But, my dear Mr. Merritt,” exclaimed Hetty, “I haven't 
the countersign; we run a risk of being shot.” 

“T’ll take that risk gladly, Mrs. Waldron,” replied the 
great collector, with a low bow. 

“Do you know, my dear Mrs. Waldron,” said Joshua, as 
they re-entered the house half an hour later, “it looks to me 
as if the man in the moon had a hat on his head to-night.”’ 

Three weeks later, when Mr. and Mrs. Joshua Merritt were 
well on their way to New York, the great collector whis- 
pered to her: 

“But tell me, my dear Hetty, in Heaven’s name, how did 
you persuade Peeconowah to give up the Napoleon hat ?”’ 

“’Twas simple enough,” laughed Hetty; “the Kickapoos 
had lately murdered an Indian agent, and my son had quite 
made up his mind to recommend the War Department to 
send Peeconowah to the Dry Tortugas. He knewthis. Is 
it plain enough now ?” 

“Wonderful woman!” ejaculated Joshua Merritt. 
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v 
THE GOVERNOR'S DAUGHTER 
By A. G. CANFIELD 


The prize story in the sixth competition is an interesting tale of love in 
the early days of the Old Dominion. 


On the right bank of the James River stands the ruin of 
an old church, draped thick with ivy and rank wild vines, 
while behind lies a church-yard where weather-stained tomb- 
stones are half hidden by tangled briers. . 

This is all that remains of the first English settlement in 
America. 

Here Pocahontas was baptized and married, and here the 
crafty policy and stubborn courage of the indomitable Cap- 
tain Smith fought insubordination, starvation, and the savage, 
and established the empire of England in the New World. 

By the door of this church on a Sunday of 1676 a man 
and woman met. The evening service was over and the 
congregation dispersed, but the maiden had lingered long at 
her prayers, and the man had waited outside until the short 
spring twilight was merging into night. As the girl stepped 
from the low arched door, the man removed his high-crowned, 
broad-brimmed hat, and approached her with an air of deep 
respect. 

“Sweet Mistress Nan, the humblest of your servants craves 
a word with you. I have waited long for the chance.” 

The maiden drew her wimple of fine lawn closer as if to 
hide the lovely, tear-stained face. 

“I know not what Master Bacon could say to Governor 
Berkeley’s daughter that should justify this unseemly inter- 
ruption on the Sabbath eve,” she answered, with great state- 
liness. “I pray you, sir, to keep your conversation for more 
appreciative ears, and let me pass.” 

“Not until you have heard me,” returned the young man, 
passionately. ‘“ Madam, your father’s injustice I have borne 
with such patience as I might, but yours, I swear, I will not 
and cannot bear. You shall hear me and do me right before 
we part.” 

“Patience! Truly, you have borne yourself with right rare 
patience and humility!” cried the girl with bitter emphasis. 
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“A rebel in arms against the royal governor, the representa- 
tive of your king!” 

“A rebel your father hath proclaimed me, but that maketh 
me not one verily. I am in arms to protect the women and 
children of this settlement, whom your father’s weak and 
wavering policy would deliver to the torch and scalping-knife 
of the merciiess savage. To protect you, yourself, Mistress 
Anne - 

“Enough, sir,” she interrupted, haughtily. “Sir William 
Berkeley's daughter wants no protection from her father’s 
enemy. Oh!” she continued, with sudden passion, stretch- 
ing her arms toward him, “how I wept, how I pleaded, for 
the sake of our love, for the hope of our happiness, not to 
thwart my father, to bear with the frowardness of the proud 
old man even because he was my father! But you prized 
ambition more than love, and henceforth we are strangers. 
Farewell, Master Bacon. Never more may Anne Berkeley's 
lips speak word to you. And so—God keep you!” 

“By Heaven, we part not thus!” said Bacon, throwing his 
arms about her. 

“Release me, sir! Dare you offer violence to Governor 
Berkeley’s daughter! ”’ exclaimed the girl. 

“I dare all things rather than give you up.”’ 

‘The girl struggled violently, and would have screamed, 
but her wimple was wrapped so closely round her face that 
she could scarcely breathe, and raised in the strong arms of 
her captor she was borne rapidly away. 

They passed through the church-yard behind the church, 
and almost immediately the forest shades received them. 
They had not gone far before a man advanced from among 
the trees and challenged. Bacon gave the countersign, then 
added: 

“ How goes it ?”’ 

“Famously, captain. We have followed your orders to 
the letter.” 

“How many have you taken?” 

“Twenty, at least. Come and see.” 

Bacon followed him and they soon reached the rebel camp. 
About a hundred stalwart youths of the province were 
bivouacked under the trees. These hardy woodsmen had 
no tents and needed none. 

Under a wide-spreading oak was gathered a forlorn group 
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of women—some twenty of the wives and daughters of the 
principal burgesses of Jamestown. Toward these Bacon ad- 
vanced, and set down Anne in the midst. 

“Fair mistress,”’ he said, removing the wimple from her 
flushed face and disordered hair with a gentle courtesy 
strangely at variance with his recent violence, “and you, 
fair dames and damosels, pardon, I pray you, the rude deeds 
which nothing but extremity of need could justify. You 
will be kept as hostages only until our moderate demands 
are satisfied by the governor and council, and then restored 
in all honor and safety to your homes.” 

Flushed and dishevelled as she was, Anne Berkeley had 
lost none of her high spirit. She looked her father’s true 
daughter as she faced her captor with flashing eyes. 

“Others may forgive, Nathaniel Bacon, I never will! For 
former love, receive my hate and scorn! And if my father 
avenves not this outrage, his daughter will!” 

Bacon strove humbly, but vainly, to mitigate her dis- 
pleasure. Before he had spoken long, a scout came in hot 
haste to announce the governor’s approach. 

‘We need not fear this army of graybeards, eh, my lads ?”’ 
cried Bacon scornfully. “The lusty strength and spirit of 
the province are with us, the governor has but the lees. But 
we must meet them, and, perchance, fight.” 

A guard was detailed for the prisoners, and the rest hast- 
ened to repel the coming foe. Soon musket-shots and 
shouts of angry combatants were ringing through the 
wood. But the sounds grew gradually fainter, proving that 
Bacon was driving the royalists back. 

Suddenly, a red light shone onthe horizon. It spread, 
it deepened, till the whole heavens wore a crimson dye. 
Jamestown was burning! 

And there they stood, those hapless, helpless women, 
knowing their husbands engaged in deadly conflict, their 
homes blazing, and their children, perhaps, perishing in the 
flames, yet powerless to move one step or raise a hand save 
in prayer to Heaven for help. 

The din of battle had long died away, the red glow had 
faded from the sky, when, in the pale light of dawn, a band 
of men came slowly through the wood bearing a burden which 
they laid silently at Anne Berkeley’s feet. An agonized 
face looked up to hers, weak hands were clasped imploringly, 
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and lips whereon the death-dew gathered fast whispered, 
“Pardon!” 

And where was now Mistress Berkeley's angry pride? 
Gone! She was no longer an insulted lady. She was no 
longer Sir William Berkeley’s daughter. She was a woman 
simply—a woman who saw her heart’s first, best love dying 
at her feet. 

Forgetting alike her station and the lookers-on, she knelt 
on the ground beside him, laid his head upon her breast, 
wiped with her wimple the death-dew from his brow and the 
bloody froth from his lips, lavished on him kisses and words 
of fond endearment. Never, in the first hours of their 
young and sweet romance, had she so shown her love. 

Not all in vain. No mortal hand might stay the coming 
death, but she had robbed death of his sting. <A smile of 
exceeding peace lit up the pale face as the brave, if erring, 
spirit passed to its own place. 

Bacon’s death ended the rebellion, but Jamestown never 
was rebuilt. The lonely old church on the bank of the 
James is the last vestige of the memorable first colony. 

The seat of government was removed to Williamsburg, 
and there in after-years Anne Berkeley shone, the bright star 
of her father’s court. But though many rich and noble 
suitors, English and colonial, sought her hand, she remained 
forever faithful to the first wild love of her youth. 
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ETCHING: SLEEP 
By ALICE MACGOWAN 


A graphic picture of the coming of sleep. Written for Short Stories. 


The great hotel is falling into silence. The last of the 
dancers came up nearly an hour ago. The loud-voiced man 
across the hall intermitted his talk for a time, and then left 
off altogether; the click of the billiard-cues stopped a few 
moments since; only an occasional voice or step is heard in 
the corridors; the little dying baby in the next room has 
ceased to moan, and sleeps for a space, I hope. 

The two who have come at last, through weary ways of 
doubt and uncertainty, to so full and sweet an understand- 
ing, have separated with many whispered farewells and 
kisses in which the long-repressed yearning of each heart 
met with answering love. ‘Their sweet remembrances melt 
softly into the margin of sleep and shine back again from 
its misty depths, a tender, etherealized reflection. 

The foolish boy who lost his all at the gambling-table no 
longer cudgels his weary brain for some possible plan to re- 
coup himself and escape disgrace. His years are but a child's 
years; the tired young body and brain rebelled and claimed 
their meed of rest. He sleeps, with the grieved look about 
his mouth that used to tell of some baby sorrow, and the 
little drops beading his forehead where the pretty young 
mother used to lift away the soft hair to kiss. 

The woman whom folly and vanity counselled to listen to 
words she dare not remember afterward, bending over her lit- 
tle sleepers, has cooled her burning cheeks, thrust back the 
fear, regret, and remorse that crowd upon her, and crept 
trembling beneath the blessed curtain of oblivion. 

The morrow will awaken them all. The mirth pauses, the 
scourge is withheld, the menace stayed for a moment. Joy 
rests her fluttering wings. Pain’s sting 1s withdrawn and 
sorrow knows a brief surcease. 

The door next mine opens silently. I hear the mother 
sobbing as the nurse’s footfalls die away down the corridor. 
So it was to-night for the baby, instead of to-morrow. And, 
for the others, not to-morrow, perhaps, but next year or 
another, they shall fall upon that sleep which has no dreams, 
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THE VENGEANCE OF THE SEA 
By MAXWELL GRAY 


The tragedy of life in a fishing village is here set down bya master hand; 
and though sorrow prevades the story, the stormy seas subside and peace 
comes at last to suffering hearts. Written for Short Stories—Copyrighted. 


The village straggles over a windy, treeless level above 
steep cliffs, the bases of which are eaten away and tunnelled 
under by the perpetual action of the sea. Thence in quiet 
weather comes the low lullaby of a scarcely audible surge; 
there at the broken base of the storm-battered wall it mur- 
murs on caressingly through sunny noons and moonlit nights, 
rarely quite still; it deepens at times to a mellow roar, when 
a white sheet of surf spreads over the far-stretching reef. 

From this low roar, through many a crescendo, the sea- 
music rises to a complex symphony of warning thunders and 
blending harmonies, heard far inland, then the soft surf rolls 
and rages into tumbling avalanches, the breakers rise and 
tush up the cliffs till these are half sunken in a white waste 
of foam and crowned by a blinding spray-mist. Sometimes 
the billows rush like winged monsters, out of the very 
heart of the sea, and hurl themselves crashing on the lime- 
stone walls till the spray flies far over the summits and dis- 
solves, dream-like, upon the windy waste. That is why the 
square, rock-like tower, rising above the graves of ship- 
wrecked strangers, is often crusted over with fine salt, and 
only sea-loving things grow near it. 

All this fury of waters has so wasted the shore that only 
the hardest rocks remain in towering cliff and ragged reef; 
the sandstone has either been torn out by the sea or worn 
out by a tiny rill wandering seaward and making a chasm, 
irregular and broken into many a ledge, steep at the bottom 
and shelving broadly toward the top. 

Here is short, scant pasture, and many a sea-loving plant, 
with heather and gorse feathering away at the top. And 
here, high in a sheltered nook, commanding the chasm 
and the southward sea, is, or rather was some years ago, 
Mary Deane’s low stone cottage, in its well-tended garden, 
with its shining myrtles and fuchsia bushes. 

Walled from the north and east by the cliff, partially 
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screened from the west and fully open to the south, this 
garden was a paradise, and was for many years the chief 
support of Widow Deane and her son, now a strong, brown- 
faced man of much resource, partly fisher, partly gardener, 
and partly boatman, who tended the cow, the pigs, the few 
hardy sheep browsing on the broken cliff, and the donkey 
which drew garden stuff, crabs and lobsters, eggs and butter 
to market weekly. Robert Deane could knock up a shed 
out of a few planks of driftwood, and most things out of 
odds and ends. He was a comely, square-built fellow, with 
bright, merry blue eyes, short, curly brown beard and hair. 

One gray, still October afternoon he was whistling in front 
of a lean-to shed at the foot of the cliff chopping firewood, 
of which he had already piled a good stock, made chiefly 
from the spars and ribs of a bark that went to pieces on the 
reef in the last winter. 

Presently Robert's rough-coated dog Reefer cocked his 
ears, Robert's face brightened, footsteps sounded along the 
cliff, the gate clicked open, and two women stepped up the 
shingle path. 

“Here we be, Robert,”’ said the elder of the two. 

“Ay, ay, Mrs. Fielding,” he replied, dropping his bill- 
hook and coming forward; “there you be, and welcome you 
be, and here’s a fine lot of firewood for Rosie come winter.”’ 

The younger woman colored with happiness, and spoke to 
the dog dancing around her. 

“Reefer knows the new missus already,” said Widow 
Deane, coming out and kissing Rose’s fresh, firm cheek. 

A man was passing down the steep path, screened from 
their sight by a fuchsia tree growing by the gate, but not so 
thickly that he could not see through tts outer sprays. When 
he saw the two mothers and Robert and the sunshine bring- 
ing out the gold gleams in Rose’s hair, and the red coming 
to her cheeks at Robert’s voice, he stopped and swore quietly 
to himself, until the four went in by the fireside and the door 
was partially closed. Then he turned away. 

“Cursed jilt!’’ he muttered, pursuing his downward path 
with his lobster-pots on his shoulder. “ Ay, Bob Deane, you 
smiles superior on me, do ye? Married a Monday and me 
to ring your bells, eh? George Attrill ring for another 
chap’s wedding with his own girl! Look to yourself, Bob 
Deane; a deal may chance between this and Monday!” 


_ ie 
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He stopped again at a lower turn of the narrow path and 
looked once more at the faint glow from the cottage window, 
fronting the moaning sea, and then he suddenly dashed his 
lobster-pots to the ground and himself beside them, face 
downward. The wail of a sea-gull flying homeward and 
the low murmur of the surf at the cliff bases alone broke the 
silence of the desolate place. 

“But I’m not to be mistress here,”” Rose was saying, stand- 
ing in the glow of the hearth, so soon to be hers; “the house 
and all is your’n, Mrs. Deane; ’tisn’t even Robert’s."’ So 
she said in her courtesy, looking round the pretty, neat nest 
she meant to keep and arrange so carefully. 

“*Tain't all ship-shape yet, Rosie,” said Robert; “ but 
mother and me reckons to get all trim and taut by bed-time.” 

“To be sure, Robert worked like a horse,’ added his 
mother, “ but things is contrary when anybody's in a hurry.” 

Everything was perfect, the Fieldings said; they admired 
the various contrivances effected by Robert’s ingenuity; the 
fresh curtains he had nailed up, and the sofa he had made 
out of a chest covered with chintz; the new crockery, the 
large new family Bible. 

All was made ready, neat and spotless, by Robert’s deft 
hands. A satisfied smile crisped his brown face when he 
looked at the simple plenishings and asked if all were as 
Rose wished. 

The mothers commended and commented; Rose, looking 
shyly on, thought everything perfect; the new looking-glass; 
the clean, coarse linen; the geraniums blooming in the small 
diamond-paned window set nest-like in the thatch; the row 
of pegs fixed against the gay new wall-paper for the wife’s 
gowns; Robert's wedding-suit folded neatly on a chair. 

The mothers were busy putting some final touches; Robert 
called Rose's attention to a lettered scroll on the wall— 
““Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place in all genera- 
tions.” 

A sudden bewildering, half-grasped sense of the deep 
significance of life, the solemnity of human ties, and the 
divinity enfolding all, rushed up from hidden depths to the 
girl’s unawakened soul and broke upon her, just as a giant 
billow rushes out of the sea’s heart and breaks on the cliff 
face in storm; her face crimsoned, her heart throbbed. 

Robert led her to the window. 
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“ Look,” he said; “a vessel in the offing! Many a craft 
you'll make out of a summer’s day. And here’s myrtle still 
a-bloom.” 

He leaned out of the open casement and plucked a spray, 
lingering over it and talking of the sea, while the mothers 
laughed together, with nodding heads and hands held be- 
fore their mouths. 

A robin was piping softly in the sheltered garden. The 
song of the sea came up from below, louder now and with 
something more of menace in it than a while since; and far 
down at the mouth of the chasm, by the white surf-fringe on 
the yellow shingle, was the figure of a solitary man, too far 
off to be recognized. | 

But it came into Rose’s mind that it might be George At- 
trill, and the thought was like a cloud passing across the sun. 

“*Tis a pleasant look-out,” she said, taking the myrtle- 
blossom. “I never could seem to get on for long without I 
could see the sea.” 

‘““Me and you like the same things mostly,” he replied; “I 
seem lost away from the sea. Look at her now! Storm's 
coming. There’s a ground-swell growling. Mother, she 
can’t abide the ground-swell. ’Minds her of father,’ he 
added in an undertone. “But it’s meat and drink to me to 
hear it. Many a time I've said I should never have no 
wife, only the sea. She was my first sweetheart.”’ 

“That’s true enough,” broke in his mother, for whose 
sake Bob had given up his wish to follow his shipwrecked 
father’s calling. 

Many details had yet to be discussed, because, as Mrs, 
Fielding said, “Folks don’t get married every day,” and 
each arrangement evoked some reminiscence of her own 
wedding and that of Mrs. Deane, and suggested some sage 
counsel to Robert and Rose, so that before they rose dusk 
had begun to close in, with little shivering gusts of wind and 
ominous rumblings in the chimney. The sea-song was rising 
in fitful crescendo; the firelight played upon Rose's face and 
bright braided hair; her lover thought her more and more 
like her own flower, especially when he drew something bright 
from his pocket and fitted it on her finger. 

“Tt’s a big un, for to last,” he whispered, replacing it in 
his pocket. 

Just as the Fieldings stepped out on to the winding path 
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on the way home with Robert, they almost ran against a 
man climbing up from the shore. 

““Good-night,” Bob sang out. 

“ Good-night,” the other returned gruffly, shrinking back 
in the dim light that still lingered. 

“Why, ‘tis Jarge Attrill,”’ cried Robert. “Come on, Jarge, - 
say you'll come a Monday. Me and you was always mates, 
you mind.” 

““Me and you'll never be mates no more, Robert Deane,” 
he growled, striding on, a tall, strong fellow with a sailor’s 
gait and dark eyes flashing through the obscurity. Then 
he turned on a sudden and shouted, “ When that light wench 
gets tired of you, same as she done of me, you'll wish you’d 
"a’ let marryin’ alone, Bob Deane,” and strode on whistling. 

“It’sashame!” cried Rose, bursting intotears. “I never 
favored him, Robert.” 

All that night the sea’s song was loud and exultant. Next 
morning the waves came rolling in like long-ranged cliffs of 
glassy green, with beetling foam-summits, raging into snow 
cataracts and clashing up the cliff face in blinding masses 
of spray; the ground-swell sucked the shingle back with a 
threatening rattle that sounded like an angry cry above the 
continuous thunder of the breakers. 

Rose was little troubled by the gathering storm. Her 
heart was too full of personal matters. The church bells 
rang out from the windy tower in fitful clashes as the sound 
was caught and tossed about by the gale, now pealing loud 
on the blast, now unheard for minutes together, and then 
pealing out, jangled again. She did not goto church, partly 
because her banns were called, and the hours flew swiftly on 
to the wedding-day. 

Robert came up to tea in the afternoon, all blown about 
and staggering in the gusts, which grew fiercer with the 
close of the day; he was to take Rose to church, but her 
father advised her to stay in. 

“You'll be blown over cliff, and then there won’t be no 
weddin’,” he said laughing. 

But they set off in the twilight, which was prolonged by a 
moon fitfully breaking through black clouds. 

“The Lord help any vessel anighst this coast to-night!” 
said Robert, as they heard the sudden swirl of church bells 
above the roar of the sea, and Rose pressed closer to him. 
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The church was some way inland by the village proper, a 
second village having grown up about the seaward gorge, 
the ancient haunt of smugglers and wreckers. When the 
lovers reached the church they drew up breathless in the lee 
of a buttress to recover before going in. Rose was to go 
home with her brothers, Robert having promised to get back 
early to his mother, who was lonesome in storms. 

“So good-night, Rosie,” he said; “this here’s the last un- 
married kiss, my dear. ‘Ten o’clock sharp, mind.” 

As he spoke a low, sullen boom sounded, through a slight 
lull in the wind. The heavy stroke fell as if on their hearts. 
“Hark!” cried Bob, and through the fury of the storm and 
the broken pealing of the bells they heard the low boom 
again, the guns of a ship in distress. 

“The Lord keep her off this coast!”’ said Robert, linger- 
ing after Rose went in, and looking seaward in a moon- 
glimpse, and seeing nothing but the raging waste and the 
light on the headland. 

His heart yearned to his first love, the beautiful, terrible 
sea; she was calling him; he did not go into the church. 
Try as she would to fix them on the prayers, Rose’s thoughts 
wandered to the iris-tinted future, and George Attrill’s words 
haunted her. Conscience told her that she had given him 
some slight encouragement before she knew that Robert cared 
for her. Poor George! She heard him come in with the 
other ringers after the service began. 

The clergyman’s voice sounded thinly through pauses in 
the wild revelry without. The church shuddered at the fierce 
onset of the winds, the roof shook, now and then a bell gave 
out a tremulous vibration, the storm noises were multiplied 
in the lofty spaces of the high-vaulted building, which had 
battled with and echoed the tempests of centuries. The 
congregation was small and thinly scattered about the 
large, dimly-lighted church; the responses died in ghost-like 
murmurs; the clergyman’s raised voice was drowned from 
time to time in louder gusts of wind; the hymn was likea 
faint cry of distress heard fitfully through the tempest. 


‘* Oh, hear us when we cry to Thee 
For those in peril on the sea” 


rose quaveringly from the choir, when through the dying 
cadence of the last line there broke a loud and hurried knock- 
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ing on the solid church doors, which were ‘shut and barred 
against the storm. 

The organ rumbled, stopped abruptly, the more resolute 
voices beginning the next verse were left solitary and ceased 
in half-uttered notes; the knocking was repeated more loudly 
and urgently, a veritable stroke of doom to some present. 
It was the call for such of the lifeboat’s crew as were there. 

The congregation stood silent and expectant; the heavy 
tramp of men's feet down the windy aisles sounded through 
the rumble and crash of the storm, and echoed in the hearts 
of women. Rose was ignorant of Robert’s absence; the 
young men sat behind her; but she knew, though she could 
not see, that George Attrill, one of the crew, went out, as 
did most of the men. A heavy sadness fell upon her; the 
sound of the church doors closing with an echoing clang 
’ struck to her very heart. 

The organ rumbled out again; the grand hymn, with its 
surge-like rhythm and long-gathering swell, became, in the 
tremulous women’s and boys’ trebles, a piteous wail, dy- 
ing away into the storm and darkness. Rose's full voice 
failed her, and she sang no more. The sparse congregation 
were visibly disquieted; they could scarcely keep their seats; 
the pulpit candles went out in a gust; the unheeded sermon 
broken off prematurely, the clergyman dismissed his flock . 
and went down to the shore. 

Late that night Rose’s younger brothers came home with 
tidings that the vessel had struck on the reef, the lifeboat 
had twice gone out to her and twice had to put back; nothing 
could live near her. 

Midnight came, but Moses, the grown-up son, had not re- 
turned. The mother and daughter sat up for him far into 
the night, listening to the roaring storm and talking fitfully, 
now of bygone wrecks, now of the approaching wedding, 
until Rose was sent to bed, and immediately fell asleep, with 
the golden tissue of her dreams perpetually broken by that 
loud and hurried knocking on the church doors. 


The storm had passed from her mind like a troubled 
dream, when Rose awoke to see the long-wished-for day 
smiling golden blue and cloudless before her. The wind 
had fallen, and the vexed sea, Robert’s slighted first love, 
was quieting down, though still turbid and dark where the 
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ragged foam-crésts parted; patches of brown weed and float- 
ing wreckage attracted clouds of white-breasted gulls, their 
plumage steeped in morning sunlight. 

Rose looked at her wedding gown and bonnet spread on 
a chest of drawers and gilded by the slant sunbeams; then 
she looked out at the sea and remembered the ship on the 
rocks; it must have gone to pieces, While dressing she 
heard voices from below, catching a phrase here and there. 
“Who'll tell her ?”’—“ life-buoys ”"—“ surf "—“ like corks on 
the sea "—" righted herself,” but nothing definite, and quickly 
finishing she ran downstairs. 

The living-room fire had been burning all night; Moses 
was sitting before it, heavy-eyed and chilly, spreading his 
hands out for warmth; her father sat by the window looking 
haggard and stupid, with his hands plunged deep in his pock- 
ets; neither of them looked up or spoke when she came in. 
She stood silent for some minutes, afraid to speak. 

“The vessel ?” she faltered at last. 

“Gone to pieces,”” Moses replied, staring into the dull fire; 
“all hands lost.” 

“ But the lifeboat ?"" she continued. 

“Couldn’t get anighst her. Capsized.”’ 

“ But she righted herself ?” 

“Ay, she done that twice. The doat’s all right.” 

“Was any one hurt, Moses?” she asked, a sob breaking 
her words. 

“Two. The sea beat them to pieces.” 7 

“What, our men?” she cried, her voice rising to a shriek. 

Her father rose and stumped heavily out of the room; her 
brother went on staring stupidly at the fire. ‘Our men, 
sure enough,” he replied under his breath at last. 

‘““Who are they? Not Luke Byles, I hope.” . 

“Not, not Luke.”” A long pause, a heavy sigh, and then, 
“The cox’ain.” 

“Oh, dear, Moses! his seven children and another com- 
ing! Oh, dear! Who was the other?” 

He did not reply—his silence struck cold to her vitals. 

“ Not,” she added, trembling—“ not the—second oar ?"’ 

He nodded assent. 

Rose turned and took her hat and shawl froma peg. “I 
am going to his mother,” she said quietly; and before he 
had time to turn round she was gone. 
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George Attrill lived with his mother over by the bay on 
the other side of the bold headland split by the chasm. Rose 
thought she would have time to go there and stay an hour 
and get back in good time for the wedding, if she made haste. 

No wedding-bells now, she thought, as she ran, the wind 
blowing the tears from her face. 

People were standing about talking. They looked at her 
in a strange way as she hurried along—women came out of 
their doors to gaze after her, some shook their heads, some 
made audible comments, 

““The sea beat all the life out of en,’ she heard a coast- 
guardsman say to a villager; “it scooped him clean out of 
the boat and then beat him to death. Cork-jacket? Bless 
your eyes! that’d only float the body ashore! Couldn’t 
save en.” 

She passed the head of the chasm; she saw a blue spiral 
smoke rising from the hearth that would be hers before noon; 
the sunshine sparkled on the myrtles; the viscid sea, over 
which hovered clouds of white gulls, was quieting momently 
in the blue morning ; the ground-swell still boomed on, and the 
harsh screech of the draggling shingle sounded like a threat. 

“Better go on back,” said an old man, coming uP from 
the bay; “they’ve a-vound the body.” 

“Which,” she asked—“ Adam Mann's ?” 

“No; t’other. You take and go on home!” 

Rose pressed on, her lips set with pain, and soon saw half 
a dozen men in blue jerseys, with bare feet, slowly carrying 
something on a stretcher. 

It never struck her as strange that they were bearing him 
away from his home down by the bay; she could think of 
nothing but the pity of knowing that brave and tender heart 
hushed forever in its heroic fight for men’s lives. 

It was only when she saw Reefer stalking dejectedly, with 
drooping tail and hanging head, after the slow procession, 
that a nameless horror fell upon her and drove the blood to 
herheart. The dog did not bound forward to meet her with 
short welcoming barks as usual. The bearers stopped as if 
by a common impulse, and set down their burden, standing 
aside at her approach. One arm was hanging helplessly 
down beneath the covering that shrouded the body. Did 
she recognize that arm? had it clasped her to the hushed 
heroic heart ? 
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Suddenly through the mellow sough of the sea, Robert’s 
first sweetheart, and above the cheerful carol of the robins, 
pierced a loud, long, shrill cry that sent a shudder through 
the strong, erect bearers, just as a sudden shriek of rising 
tempest sends a shiver through a group of tall forest trunks. 

Then there was silence, the men standing motionless, Rose 
kneeling on the ground and raising the cloth from the dead 
face. There he lay, fresh from the deadly embrace of his 
jealous first love, the salt sea-water trickling from his curly 
hair and pearling his closed eyelashes, comely in death, with 
a calm majesty befitting one who had died heroically. All 
the girlhood died out of Rose’s blanching face and blazing, 
horror-stricken eyes as she looked. The tears of pity had 
already dried on her fresh cheeks, now stiffening to marble 
immobility; no others came. 

“How was it ?”’ she asked, in a hard, cold voice. ‘“ What 
had 4e to do with the lifeboat ?” 

“Twas like this,” replied one of the men hoarsely and 
hurriedly; ‘‘ Deane, he took Attrill’s oar.” 

““Then,’’ added another, “the Rescue’d bin out twice 
toward the vessel. But nothin’ couldn’t live in that surf. 
She’d ’a’ bin capsized. The men was entirely weared out. 
Then Adam Mann, he was washed overboard. They seen 
en strike agin a rock ‘a 

The man broke off abruptly. 

“Then,” said another, “ Deane, he ups and says, ‘Don’t 
give in, lads; let’s have another try!’ Then comes a heavy 
sea and tears en clean out of her. That’s all.” 

“Where was George Attrill?”’ she asked. 

“ Attrill ? he slipped down and hurt hisself, getten aboord 
ov ’er. And Deane he seen it, and he volunteered in 's 
place.” 

“Tn Attrill’s place and without a cork-jacket ?”’ said Rose 
slowly, standing erect by the still form, now once more 
shrouded, her voice deepening and her eye blazing with un- 
natural fire. As she spoke she looked full in the face of 
George Attrill, who had just come up from the shore, ap- 
parently unhurt. 

Then the tumultuous long-gathering passion rushed up 
out of the depths of her heart and crashed over her, mak- 
ing her shake and shudder beneath it, as the boat had done 
beneath the sea that swept Robert away. 
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‘**'You coward!” she cried, pointing to Attrill; “you put 
him in your place—you wished to bein his! You called me 
a light wench. You told him I should tire of him same as I 
done of you, that I never cared for. I shall never tire of 
kim, George Attrill. You’ve took away my only chance of 
that!” 

“Rose! Rose!” said a familiar voice near, as the clergy- 
man, all wet, haggard, and unshorn after his long night on 
the shore, came up and motioned to the bearers to go on. 
“You ? who were to have been that brave lad’s wife ?”’ 

She bowed her head, turned and followed the solemn pro- 
cession up the hill and down the chasm. Not thus had she 
thought to follow her lover to his home that day. 

George stood gazing after her with a dumb, helpless look 
in his large dark eyes. Then he turned, went down to the 
bay, and flung himself down in the shadow of some broken 
rocks. 

‘““God knows,” he cried, “I’d have died for him only to 
save her this!” 

Rose’s words rang all over the village, and grew as words 
do with repetition. The men who first heard them began to 
ask themselves why Robert had no cork-jacket on, as George 
had; why George so quickly recovered, after giving in at 
the critical moment; why he had called Rose a “light 
wench,” and other questions. Covert sneers, cold looks 
and whispers began to go round whenever Attrill appeared. 
Then he was avoided; finally he was asked to leave the boat. 

Rose forgot both her wild words and George’s existence 
long before she reached the cottage, no rose-cheeked, red- 
lipped girl with swift blushes and gentle glances, as she had 
gone forth; but a white-faced, wild-eyed woman, hopeless 
and tearless. 

The clergyman walked by her side, offering no futile con- 
solation, but leading her by the hand like a strayed child; 
the surf-music boomed softly on; the redbreast’s warble 
floated on the sunny air; the bearers’ feet fell with an even, 
muffled tread; other sound there was none. 

So Rose followed her bridegroom to the pretty home he 
had prepared for her, where Mary Deane sat silent and deso- 
late by the cheerless hearth, where the dog who had run on 
laid his chin on his mistress’ knee, moaning humanly and 
looking up in her grief-stricken face, with large tears rolling 
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from his great soft eyes, while the kitten sprang at his wag- 
less tail and gambolled on the floor, over which children of 
Robert’s might never play now. 

The mother did not look up when the door was darkened 
by the sad burden borne by the men, nor did she stir from 
her stony calm when she heard them struggling up the nar- 
row, Steep stair with it. 

But when Rose approached her she raised her eyes, and 
each woman, seeing the other, forgot herself for awhile. 
Mary opened her arms dumbly, and Rose fell on her knees 
by her side; both wept bitterly. 

Robert had added some last touches to the pretty room 
he had prepared with such loving industry for the broken- 
hearted girl below. A bunch of roses glowed on the dress- 
ing-table; he had nailed a red border round his favorite text, 
taken, as Rose had observed to him, from a funeral psalm, 
“Lord, Thou has been our dwelling-place.” The useless 
wedding-ring lay glittering in a sunbeam on the table, the 
wedding-clothes still lay folded at the foot of the bed, on 
which Robert lay dead on his marriage morning; while the 
song of the mighty sea, his first love, surged in hushed tri- 
umph round his pillow, an epithalamium, a lullaby, and a 
dirge in one. 


A year later George Attrill met Rose Fielding at the land- 
ward edge of the chasm, where she was cutting sun-dried 
bracken. 

“Rose,” he said, “I’ve never come anighst you this twelve- 
month. I knew you couldn’t think of any but him that’s 
gone. But now let bygones be bygones! Forgive what I 
said that night. I was mad, seeing you and him together.” 

Rose leaned her hands on the reaping-hook she carried and 
the hook on the hand-cart of bracken before her. 

“T never thought no more of it,” she said, with cold apathy. 

‘“There’s something more,” he continued, pressing his dry 
lips nervously together. “You said what you never meant 
when you was mad with trouble, when you seen him—as 1s 
gone—lying cold on his wedding-day. Take back them 
words, Rose. D’ye mind them?” 

“I mind them,” she replied; “I meant them. He died in 
your place, doing of your duty.” 

“I never so much as knowed Robert was in the boat till 
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I yeard he’d gone down,” cried George. “I slipped on the 
wet rock in starm and dark. I lay pretty nigh a hour for 
dead, they tells me. The Rescue’d bin capsized by the 
time I come to. I'd ‘a’ died sooner than let him gone. 
Rose, you can't think me that bad?” he burst out. 

“If I done you wrong,” she replied, “I'm sorry.” 

“They're all agin me,” he continued; “they yeard what 
you said that day. None on’em’ll gq ‘long with me since. 
But I don’t mind so much, so long as you don’t—don’'t think 
me that bad, Rose.” 

“T never knew how it was, George,” she replied, with 
more interest; “I only know he done your duty and was 
lost in your place.” 

“T never bore malice—no furrer than a angry word—agen 
Bob Deane. ’Twas no vault o’ mine. I bid ashore stunned, 
and was saved. God knows I'd sooner ’ve gone down. Take 
back them hard words, Rose!” 

“TI take them back,” she replied. “God forgive me for 
wronging you.” 

From that day George Attrill visited the cottage at inter- 
vals, sometimes bringing samphire from the high cliffs that 
Rose could not climb, for Robert’s autumn customers, some- 
times to offer half a day of harder work than she could man- 
age. The second autumn after the accident tothe Rescue he 
asked her to marry him, and she refused. He saw that her 
loss was still too fresh. 

From the first he had been considered a better match than 
Robert Deane. The house in the bay in which his mother 
lived and let lodgings was their own; his brothers and sisters 
were doing well; he had some bathing- machines and pleasure- 
boats down in the bay. As time went on and visitors be- 
came more numerous, the house grew and the garden with 
it, the machines and boats multiplied; he added a pony and 
chaise for hire, then another and another. Once a year he 
asked Rose to marry him for ten years. Then he gave up. 

And then Mary, who had often urged the advantages of 
the match upon Rose, told her that she had done foolishly. 

““I’ll never leave you so long as you and me both lives,” 
Rose replied. 

They were sitting at work, quite as they were used to be, 
Rose thinking how tall the first child would have been, and 
picturing Robert at play with the younger ones. 
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Reefer, asthmatic and infirm, lay stretched before the 
warm blaze, his nose on his paws; the once reckless kitten 
winked beside him, a majestic and meditative cat, reflecting 
pleasantly on a long and virtuous life spent in rearing innu- 
merable families and killing unnumbered mice. Mary Deane 
was whiter, thinner, and more bowed; Rose was stronger and 
handsomer, with deep lights in her eyes and a rich crimson 
under the brow of her sun and sea burned face. 


Ten years later the cottage hearth glowed warmly one 
autumn night; the ground-swell boomed in continuous bass; 
the long cliff-like ranges of breakers rolled crashing on the 
shore; the wind roared. The cat and dog were long dead; 
Mrs. Fielding, old but hale, sat in Mary’s chair, a girl of 
eighteen in that of Rose. 

“Grandmother,” said the latter, who now lived at the 
cottage, “why did Aunt Rose never marry?” 

Then the tale was told in low tones, to the music of surf 
and wind, while Mary Deane lay upstairs dying. 

A step sounded overhead; it was Rose going to the lattice 
and opening it to let in the fuller thunder of the surges, that 
Mary’s soul might pass away. Then she turned to the bed, 
closed the eyes of Robert's mother, and thanked God. 

That winter a ship went on the rocks in a storm from the 
northwest, and the crew were fetched off her by a rocket- 
line. George Attrill went aboard the foundered vessel and 
slung the numbed and injured men along the line. While 
doing this a heavy sea swept him overboard and crushed him 
on a rock, so that he was hardly rescued, a cripple for life. 

One evening in the following spring Rose sat at work by 
her cottage door, thinking of George's sad condition, which 
had been told her that day. Herniece—the young Rose—was 
going to be married. The sea was singing its softest song 
in the hushing evening. She loved it daily more—its 
anger and sadness, its peace and mirth, its terror and sooth- 
ing. It was Robert’s first love, her only rival. She often 
saw him, In fancy, coming up the cliff in a strength and youth 
made immortal by love and death. She looked back on the 
twenty years of maiden-widowhood; in spite of her sorrow, 
they had been happy. The music of the grand sea and all 
its changing splendors had been ever present, and Robert's 
memory had beautified her labors in sun and breeze. Mary's 
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need of her had been the salt of her life. And now the salt 
was gone. 

It was hard to give up the shadowy figure with the kind 
brown face and merry blue eyes that had compantoned her 
solitude for twenty years. But she could not help the dead; 
that memory would never die, it had grown old with her. 

Yet, she was not old—only of a ripe prime; she was a 
comely woman still, erect and sun-browned, with clear, 
tranquil eyes and shining brown hair. 

Presently she rose, folded her work, shut her door, and 
went over the cliff down to George Attrill’s house in the 
bay, thinking of him as she last saw him in the autumn—a 
fine, strong man with fiery black eyes and thick black hair 
and beard. 

When she reached the house she saw a bent, gray-headed 
figure dragging itself on crutches indoors as the spring even- 
ing closed in chill and gray. Could that bowed, broken man 
be George ? 

Shocked and shaken with pity, she followed him, unseen 
in the dusk, into his house, where he sat, solitary and sad, 
thinking over his life. 

“ George,” she said, emerging from the heavy shadows 
and standing before him in the last light, “the time for sweet- 
hearting is gone by, and we two lone creatures will soon be 
getting in years. Many’s the time you've asked me to marry 
you. Now I’m come to ask you.” 

So at last George had his heart’s desire, and at last Rose’s 
long-deferred wedding-bells mingled their melody with the 
song of the restless surges—an epithalamium, a dirge, and 
a lullaby in one. 
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A BANKING MISADVENTURE 
By E. C. GRENVILLE MURRAY 


An amusing story of a very sharp man who was outwitted by a sharper. 
From London Truth. 


Herr Zebedee Hanser, the great banker of Cologne, was 
a very sharp man, and “bad to beat, ’ as the Americans say. 
He belonged to a family that had multiplied and spread over 
the earth, founding counting-houses in all the capital cities 
of the world, and sucking up gold from their adoptive coun- 
tries as though their fingers were fashioned like the tentacles 
of the octopus. As nothing urges a man to despise his fel- 
lows so much as making money out of them, Herr Zebedee, 
who was in a way the head of all the Hanser firms, had col- 
lected a number of aphorisms as to human imbecility which 
he was fond of repeating with a broad Prussian grin. He 
was an ugly old man, with hard features, and very shiny 
gold-rimmed spectacles, through which his eyes gleamed 
with a sagacious leer of constant incredulity. He took snuff 
and dressed in the fashion of forty years ago, wearing mostly 
a loosely-buttoned brown coat, which reached almost to his 
heels, an unstarched white cravat, and low shoes with strings. 
When he went out to the Cologne Bourse he covered his bald 
head with a broad wideawake, his hands with cloth gloves, 
and carried a gold-headed stick, wherewith he rapped the 
pavement with little knocks of complacency, as if it were all 
‘ his. The small boys of Cologne, seeing him pass, nudged 
one another and said: 

“That is great Herr Zebedee Hanser, who is as sharp as 
a gimlet.” 

One day Herr Zebedee, so “bad to beat,” received the 
following lamentable letter from his first cousin once re- 
moved, Herr Zachary Hanser, banker and cigar merchant, 
of Bishopsgate Street, London: 


MY DEAR ZEBEDEE: 


Praise be to Heaven that the quotations of our last loan 
are looking up; but I am sorry to say that my eldest son, 
Esau, is giving me a deal of grief. He has absconded from 
London, carrying with him a large sum in securities belong- 
ing to our customers, which it is his intention to negotiate 
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on the Continent. I trusted him with the post of cashier 
for a week, and this is the never-to-be-sufficiently-deplored 
result. If this affair transpire and Esau be caught, he will 
be prosecuted, and our credit will be damaged, not to men- 
tion the never-to-be-underrated grief which a father must 
feel; but, my dear Zebedee, I have reason to believe that 
our Esau will have made for Cologne, there to hide for a 
while and negotiate his paper, so I pray you try to find out 
the youth and recover the securities from him, even with 
threats of imprisonment if he resist. When Esau has re- 
stored the paper, then I pray you give to him four thousand 
pounds, and start him for the United States by the first Bremen 
packet, telling him that his sorrowing father will never see 
him again unless he makes his fortune in America and re- 
turns like a true Hanser to invest it in the family business. 
Esau shall have nothing beyond those four thousand pounds, 
and his brothers, Carl, Otto, and Jeremiah, shall inherit the 
portion destined for him; so that, praise be to Heaven, I 
shall be rather a gainer than a loser by his dishonesty. The 
last consignment of cigars from Hamburg was not up to the 
samples, and I could only get rid of them by raising the 
price and selling them under a brand not their own—which 
1s never a convenient thing to do, but better than losing 
money. [Iam your truly afflicted and not-to-be-easily-con- 
soled ZACHARY HANSER. 


Post Scriptum.—Our reason for believing that Esau has 
gone for Cologne is that he ts travelling with a maiden who 
is said to have friends in your city, where she once performed 
as an actress. Esau asked our leave to marry her, and when 
we refused, then it was that he absconded. I pray you deal 
gently with the maiden, lest any scandal being raised, the 
business of our bank should suffer at this not favorable mo- 
ment, when we want to raise public confidence in our last 
loan. I inclose Esau’s photograph.—Z. H. 


When Zebedee had read through this epistle of his cousin 
Zachary he took a pinch of snuff, and a malicious twinkle 
shot through his eyes. 

“Ach lieber Himmel, I am not surprised at this,” said he. 
“This Esau is the little coxcomb whom I have never seen, 
the only one among Zachary’s brood who would not come 
over to Cologne to serve his apprenticeship as a clerk in our 
house. ‘They said he was receiving an aristocratic educa- 
tion in England. Ah, well, we see what has become of it. 
He is dressed in this portrait like an unthrifty libertine.” 

Zebedee Hanser was, it will be seen, one of those excellent 
men who always contrive to draw some consolation from the 
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misfortunes of others. He read his cousin Zachary’s letter 
again, and then put on his hat and gloves to go and look for 
the reprobate Esau through the different hotels of Cologne. 
The clews he had to work upon were very slender; but, for- 
tunately, the photograph would enable him to trace the fugi- 
tive, supposing the latter were truly inthe town. Zebedee 
Hanser felt pretty anxious to lay hold of Esau; for in the 
first place he did not wish the name of Hanser to be dragged 
through the mire of a criminal prosecution; and in the next 
he honestly desired to serve his cousin Zachary, who had 
been doing well in business of late, and had actually taken 
the Gerolstein loan out of the hands of the Schwartzchilds. 
These sorts of triumphs bind the hearts of banking cousins 
in a tight bond. 

So Herr Zebedee set out on his tour of the Cologne hotels, 
and wherever he went he was obsequiously received by land- 
lords and waiters, who gave him every information in their 
power, being delighted to oblige a financier of his impor- 
tance. Unfortuately, they could not put him in the way of 
discovering Esau. That youth’s photograph was respect- 
fully scrutinized, and in half a dozen places it was affirmed 
that a gentleman like him had been there, but on closer in- 
quiry this turned out to be incorrect. 

Weary and somewhat impatient—for he did not like to be 
thwarted—Herr Zebedee was at last fain to take a cab and 
explore a new series of inns of a lower order. He had been 
driving about for an hour, and had visited several very queer 
hostelries without improving his luck, when at last, close to 
the railway station, he came upon a newly opened hotel, 
which had a respectable appearance, though it was small. 
Here Herr Hanser was not known, but the moment he had 
exhibited Esau’s photograph the landlord's wife exclaimed: 
“Ach Gott, ja; this is the portrait of the young man who is 
travelling with his well-beloved bride or mistress, I know 
not which. Mein Herr, this sotenderly attached couple are 
dining now off veal cutlets and Rhenish wine. Shall I take 
in your card ?”’ 

“No, I will go into the dining-room and there sit down, 
perchance eat,” said Herr Hanser. 

“Pray do so, gracious sir—a dish of sausages stewed with 
prunes has just come in,” answered the landlady. “Hi, 
Fritz, a customer!” 
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Fritz was the landlord, a thick fellow with a mustache, 
and with a napkin over his arm, who came forward bowing, 
and ushered Herr Hanser into the dining-room. Now the 
banker having had ample leisure to study the photograph, 
had decided that Esau possessed very few of the Hanser 
lineaments, and this struck him the more when he beheld 
Esau in the flesh. The youth he saw was a rather over- 
dressed lad with a double eyeglass, who was making spooney 
love to a fleshy, golden-haired wench, who was sharing with 
him a dish of veal cutlets; and it seemed to Herr Zebedee 
that aristocratic English education had wrought a physical 
as well as moral deterioration in this degenerate scion of the 
Hanser brood. Pleased with himself, however, for having 
run the peccant Esau to earth alone, without police aid, 
Herr Zebedee was almost good-humored as he advanced to 
the table, hat in hand, and said, with a mocking air: 

“Good-day, my nephew Esau!”’ 

“What!” exclaimed the youth thus addressed, and he started 
to his feet with disturbance depicted on his physiognomy. 

“Sit down, nephew, sit down,” said Herr Zebedee, forc- 
ing the reprobate into his seat with gentle violence. “We 
are going to have some talk, and [here he lowered his voice] 
if you try to escape I shall hand you over to the police.” 

“Ach Gott, wir sind verloren!”’ ejaculated the fleshy 
wench; and forthwith began to weep over her cutlets. 

“Kellner,” said Herr Zebedee, “bring mea dish of sau- 
sages and prunes, with a half-bottle of Rudesheim.” He 
divested himself of his hat, his overcoat, and stick, and 
rubbed his hands with sarcastic gleefulness as he looked at 
his nephew and whispered: “Esau, thou art a knave; thou 
shalt restore me the securities thou hast stolen, and this very 
night thou shalt start for Bremen, on thy way to America.” 

“Mercy!” prayed Esau, who saw that concealment was 
useless, and so clasped his hands. 

“Mercy ” whimpered the damsel, who was his beloved. “I 
beseech you, too-much-injured-and-never-to-be-sufficiently- 
implored sir, do not separate my Esauchen from me.” 

“Ye shall have four thousand pounds to start with, and ye 
may both go together to the devil,”” said Herr Zebedee, help- 
ing himself to a cutlet pending the arrival of the sausages. 

“What, only four thousand pounds?” exclaimed Esau, in 
seeming consternation. 
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“Only four thousand!” echoed the maiden, who always 
repeated what Esau said. 

“Four thousand pounds is enough to make millions with, 
as thou wouldst know if thou wert a true Hanser,”’ exclaimed 
Herr Zebedee, as soon as he could speak, for the wrath and 
the veal that were choking him. “Ah, out upon thee! I’ll 
give thee a bill at ninety days for the money, and if thou 
wantest cash I’ll discount it for thee at the current rates.” 

“No, that won’t do,” said Esau; “I'll take it to be dis- 
counted elsewhere; and I'll spread it about that thou art 
badly off in thy business, since thou canst not avoid sharp 
practice.” i 

“Ah, well, thou hast some of the Hanser blood in thee, 
after all,” conceded Herr Zebedee, with involuntary admira- 
tion; “ but I will not hob-nob with thee, for thou art a clumsy 
knave.” 

That night the ten-o’clock train from Cologne to Bremen 
carried with it the reprobate Esau and his plump partner. 
They had four thousand pounds in notes and gold with them; 
and in exchange for this trifle, as they were pleased to re- 
gard it, delivered up, not without difficulty, all the securities 
stolen in London. They formed a bundle big enough to fill 
a carpet-bag, which Herr Zebedee, with considerable com- 
placency, at once forwarded to London by a safe messenger. 

x x x * * * 

Three days later he received this telegram: 


Zachary to Zebedee. —You have been hoaxed. Our Esau is 
the pride of our bank and our home. The youth who per- 
sonated him must be a clerk lately discharged from our 
house. He has duped you all through. The securities re- 
turned are forgeries. It was cleverly done, and we cannot 
let ourselves be debited with the four thousand pounds you 
have disbursed. 


The foregoing little story is a true one, and Herr Zebedee 
Hanser has, up to the date of present writing, felt bad. He 
has received no intelligence of the sham Esau, and his fellow- 
bankers of Cologne have taken to jibing at him in the deli- 
cate fashion of Germans when they joke. 
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AN AMATEUR DETECTIVE 
By WILLIAM WESTALL 


Love and hatred are the chief factors in this strange story, and with the 
aid of the amateur detective bring about a thrilling dénouement. Written 
for Short Stories—Copyrighted. 


Early in the eighties I was a sub on the Chanticleer, a 
daily English paper published at Paris. When I say “ Eng- 
lish’ I merely mean that English was the language in which 
we wrote and the paper was printed. Our compositors were 
French, our readers mostly American, our politics kaleido- 
scopic, and our advertisements cosmopolitan. We got them 
where we could, but, unfortunately, could not always get 
them. Save the manager, an Americanized Scot, and the 
foreman printer, a Frenchified Switzer, nobody knew how 
many copies we printed, much less how many we sold, an 
arrangement which permitted everybody connected with the 
paper (especially the canvassers) to boast vaguely of a vast 
circulation, without consciously fibbing. 

The editorial offices consisted of two rooms au frotstéme, 
one for the subs the other for the chief. This gentleman 
came from Cork and called himself an American. Once, 
when asked whether he wasn’t an Irishman, he said he was 
“originally.”” Of my two fellow-subs, one hailed from Wales, 
the other from Heligoland. I was the only genuine English- 
man on the paper. London is my native place, Horatio 
Davenport my name. 

But, as we were all good fellows and good friends and 
pulled well together, the question of race did not trouble us 
much. My principal duty was to ransack French papers for 
reports of strange crimes and other sensational incidents, 
and turn them into Telegraphese English with illustrations 
and embellishments. When I got hold of something good 
I would make it the subject of a special article, point out 
where the police had blundered, and hint pretty broadly that 
“we” of the Chanticleer were a vast deal cleverer at the de- 
tection of crime than men who mace it the business of their 
lives. Of course I was generally wrong, but when I chanced 
to make a hit we crowed our loudest. 

The room in which we subs worked was large and lofty, 
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with bare walls and an uncarpeted ink-stained floor, gen- 
erally littered with mutilated papers. In the adjoining room 
sat the chief all alone (when he was there), and nobody 
could enter his office without going through ours. O’Yea 
did not make a veiled prophet of himself as some editors do. 
Except from seven to nine or ten p.M., when he was supposed 
to be laboring with an article, he was at home to everybody, 
and between three and six callers were so numerous that 1 
took no notice of them. 

One afternoon, as I was busy “faking up” an article (the 
second on the same theme) about a mysterious murder which 
the French papers called “ The Crime of the Rue du Bac,” one 
of the printer’s devils touched me on the shoulder and said 
that M. O’Yea wanted me in his room. 

I laid down my pen and obeyed the summons. 

“ There is somebody with him,”’ added the boy. 

The somebody in question was a man something under 
thirty, short of stature and slightly built, his skin of a pale 
olive tint, complexion dark; he had a broad forehead, and 
the general expression of his face was both pleasing and 
striking. As touching his outward man he was well dressed, 
his hands and feet were small, and his gloves and boots fitted 
him to perfection. 

“This gentleman,” said the chief, “ Mr. 

“De Souza,” put in the stranger. 

“Thank you; Mr. De Souza has been good enough to 
bring us some important information about the murder in the 
Rue du Bac.” 

“Yes,” observed De Souza, “the police have found a clew; 
perhaps as I was the first to suggest it I may say I found it 
for them. And, by a singular coincidence, and, of course, 
quite independently, you suggested in yesterday's Chanti- 
cleer the very same solution of the mystery. Indeed, your 
article interested me so much that I thought I would take 
the liberty of calling to let you know that the police are 
on the murderer’s tracks, and will almost certainly lay him 
by the heels before this time to-morrow.” 

“We are greatly obliged to you, and I shall make use of 
the information in the second article on the same subject I 
am just now writing, if you will kindly give me a few details. 
I suppose you are connected with the police ?” 

“In a sense. I have long been a student of the psychol- 
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ogy of crime. The chief of the detective police is a particu- 
lar friend of mind, and when he has an interesting case never 
fails to let me know, and I am sometimes able to offer him 
a valuable suggestion, as in the present instance. Indeed, 
I think I may call myself an amateur detective.”’ 

“Yet you cannot be French—your English is faultless.” 

“No, Iamnot French. I aman American from Louisiana; 
but for the last three years I have lived in Paris. And now 
for the details.” ? 

When De Souza had finished his narrative the chief thanked 
him warmly, and observed that whenever he had anything of 
interest to Communicate we should be glad to hear from 
him, and would pay for his contributions “ at our usual rates.” 

Whereupon our visitor remarked, smiling, that he hated 
writing and did not care for money, but that when he heard 
of aught likely to make “ good copy” he would do himself 
the pleasure of looking in and giving us the facts, which Mr. 
Davenport (whose articles were always so well done) could 
put into shape and produce “in his own vivid English.” 

I bowed in acknowledgment (of course blushing deeply), 
while O’ Yea thanked De Souza even more warmly than before, 
and assured him that the oftener he called the better we 
should be pleased. A man who could give valuable infor- 
mation and did not care for money was worth cultivating. 


A few days afterward De Souza called again, and I ac- 
cepted an invitation to lunch with him on the following 
morning, at a café in the neighborhood of the Palais Royal, 
where we had a pleasant time and a long talk. 

De Souza had been attracted by my articles and recog- 
nized in me a kindred spirit. He was an amateur detective 
in the sense that the psychology of crime was his favorite 
study, and he delighted in unravelling complicated cases. 
The possession of an ample fortune enabled him to follow 
his bent, and he had settled in Paris as being the place best 
suited to his purpose. Paris is essentially a city of strange 
crimes; the detective service is, or at any rate was then, 
admirably organized, and French juges d instruction are prob- 
ably the best criminal investigators in Europe. With several 
of them, as also with the heads of the detective police, he 
was on terms so friendly that whenever they had anything 
exceptionally interesting afoot, they never failed to let him 
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know, and being a keen analyst, as well as a shrewd ob- 
server, he was often of great use to them. 

But he assured me that his most remarkable discoveries 
were the result of unconscious cerebration, or, as some people 
would say, had been made intuitively. After puzzling over 
a case for several days ahd giving it up as a bad job, he would 
go to bed and waken next morning with an idea which put 
him on the right track. 

“But how,” I asked, “can cerebration go on during 
sleep?” 

“How do we know what goes on during sleep? Don't 
people walk and work and do things in their sleep whereof 
they wot naught in their waking moments ?”’ . 

At this point the conversation dropped, for I had to go to 
the office; but De Souza and I met again; and one Saturday 
night I dined with him at the hotel pension Mijoux, in the 
Champs Elysées, where he had a suite of rooms, and was in- 
troduced to his sister, a tall and graceful brunette, with eyes 
and hair kissed black by the sun; a faint tinge of color 
showed through the olive tint of her cheeks; her lips were 
red and full; and as in those days my acquaintance with pretty 
girls was decidedly limited and I was as impressionable as any 
poet,1 naturally fellin love with Miss De Souza at first sight. 

I should have been delighted to talk with her the entire 
evening about the theatres, the shops, and the picture gal- 
leries, and whatever else she liked; but before we were half 
through with our dinner her brother introduced his favorite 
subject, to her evident annoyance. 

“T hope you are nota student of the psychology of crime, 
Mr. Davenport,” she exclaimed. “I have only the vaguest 
idea what it means, but I am sure it is very horrid. Who 
wants to know about wicked deeds and dreadful people? 
Philip talks of nothing else. I sometimes tell him that he 
has got crime on the brain.” 

I was just about to protest that if there was anything I 
detested more than crime it was talking about it, when 
De Souza unkindly observed that I was as keen a student of 
his pet subject as himself, and the writer of the articles in 
the Chanticleer which had been attracting so much atten- 
tion. To which I promptly answered that the articles in 
question were written in my professional capacity; that a 
journalist, especially when he is a sub, has to do as he Is 
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told and handle what subjects are allotted to him. If I 
could please myself I should write about nothing but music 
and flowers, poetry, de/les-lettres, and the drama.” 

“Well, ‘pon my word! Why, I never heard you mention 
either poetry or Jdclles-lettres before,” said De Souza with a 
look of extreme surprise. “ However, since you both want 
to change the subject, let us talk about something else— 
hypnotism, for instance.” | 

“That is another of his fads, as I dare say you know, Mr. 
Davenport,” remarked Miss De Souza, “and he finds it more 
interesting than I do. However, it is better than murder. 
All the same, I don’t intend to let you hypnotize me again, 
Philip.” 

“Why, was it so very unpleasant ?”’ I asked. 

“Quite the contrary. The sensation was agreeable. All 
the same, I don't like the idea of being put to sleep and, 
possibly, made to do all sorts of absurd things, even by my 
brother.”’ , 

“I wonder whether I could hypnotize you, Davenport ?” 
said.De Souza. “Will you let me try?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Thank you. As we have finished dinner we may as well 
go into the salon.” 

So, into the salon we went, and the experiment began. 
I sat down in a chair and made myself comfortable while 
De Souza, standing up, stared at me, and made passes. But 
finding this rather fatiguing he presently sat down, and stared 
and gesticulated at his ease, while I, on my part, instead of 
yielding passively to his influence, as I ought to have done, 
did exactly the reverse—opposed it most strenuously. For 
half an hour I looked at him without blinking or feeling the 
least drowsy. Meanwhile his passes grew less frequent and 
energetic, then they ceased, and, finally, he leaned back in 
his chair and his eyes closed as if in sleep. 

“Hurrah! Well done! You have hypnotized him,” cried 
Miss De Souza gleefully. “Serves him right for hypnotiz- 
ing me. Won’t he be mad?” 

“Oh, no. He is only making believe.” 

“We will soon see.”’ 

Whereupon she tweaked her brother’s nose, pinched his 
cheeks and pulled his ears, indignities which De Souza bore 
with as much indifference as if he had been dead. 
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“He has no more feeling than a marble statue,” was her 
verdict. 

““So it seems. But how shall we waken him ?” 

“You make passes, or blow into his face, or shake him, 
or touch his eyes with the tips of your fingers, or something 
like that. I am not sure which. And, yes, I think you will 
get him to waken.” 

On this hint I acted; and after a good deal of blowing, 
eye-touching, and willing De Souza opened his eyes. 

“What has happened ?” he asked. “I surely have not 
been asleep.” 

“You have indeed, and very fast,” said his sister. ‘“ You 
caught a Tartar. Instead of hypnotizing Mr. Davenport, he 
hypnotized you.” 

“What an awful sell! However, it is my own fault. I 
should not havesat down. Iam not uptothe mark. That 
attack of influenza I had last week has left me below par.” 

“Have another try,” suggested his sister mischievously, 

“Not to-night, Marie. Another time, perhaps.” 

De Souza made light of his discomfiture; but during the 
remainder of the evening he was very quiet, and for the most 
part left his sister and myself to entertain each other, an 
arrangement which I found so satisfactory that I did not 
take my leave until a late hour. 


A few days afterward I made the usual ceremonial call, 
and I had the audacity to hope that I should find Miss 
De Souza alone. I was disappointed, of course. She hada 
visitor; and, worse still, the visitor was a man. 

Through Miss De Souza’s introduction I learned that his 
name was Delmar, that he was distantly related to her fam- 
ily, and that he was just arrived from New Orleans. 

I disliked the fellow from the moment I set eyes on him. 
He had a hard, cynical, swarthy face; his hair was cut short, 
his chin and cheeks were closely shaven, his eyebrows square, 
hiseyes deeply set; and his mustachios, @ /a Victor Emman- 
uel, were surmounted by a Roman nose. I hate Roman 
noses. Moreover, he paid marked attention to our hostess 
and called her by her Christian name. Nevertheless, he was 
affable and amusing; and as he was civil to me I was of 
course obliged to be civil to him. 

Presently came De Souza, and after a while we went out 
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and spent an hour at a café on the boulevard, smoking 
cigarettes, drinking black coffee, and talking. 

Before we parted Delmar asked us to sup with him at the 
Café Anglais, at whatever hour suited us, and as I had never 
been inside that famous establishment I accepted the invi- 
tation, if not with pleasure, at any rate without hesitation. 
We agreed to meet at eleven, when I should have finished 
my work at the office; and at eleven precisely I presented 
myself at the café, where I found Delmar and De Souza. 

After supper Delmar, who knew Paris better than I knew 
it myself, took us to a club to which he had the entré. The 
rooms were spacious and splendidly, not to say gorgeously, 
furnished. The company consisted chiefly of young bloods 
and elderly dandies, nearly all of whom were gambling; 
some with cards, others at frente et guarante. 

Delmar proposed poker. I declined, on the very sufficient 
ground that I had no money to lose; and it was literally 
true, my available assets at that moment amounting to ex- 
actly sixty francs, which would have gone in as many sec- 
onds. Delmar smiled, rather contemptuously, and turning 
to De Souza suggested “arté. De Souza assented, and the 
two Americans, seating themselves at a vacant table, called 
for cards. Fora while I watched them, and then, growing 
weary, I betook myself to aroulette table. There, as every- 
where else, the play seemed high, judging from the stand- 
point of a poor devil of a sub-editor. ‘Thousands of francs 
were continually changing hands. 

At two o'clock De Souza touched me on the shoulder and 
inquired whether I were disposed to go home. 

“Tam quite at yourservice,” Isaid. “ Where is Delmar?” 

“Still playing ¢ar/¢é. He has found another partner.” 

When we were outside De Souza asked me what I thought 
of Delmar. 

“Frankly ?” 

“Of course; tell me without reserve.” 

“He is good company and can make himself very agree- 
able. How well he did the honors of the table at supper! 
A man of strong will, I should say. But there is something 
in his face that impresses me unfavorably, and, frankly, I 
don’t like him.” 

“You are right. He has not a good face; and I goa good 
deal by faces. Iam sorry he is come to Paris. I am still 
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more sorry that he has put up at the Hotel Mijoux. I shall 
see him every day; and although we are second-cousins I 
don’t want to see him every day. He is a gambler - 

“IT thought as much; and a skilful player, I should say.” 

“A gambler who generally wins. He has been mixed up 
in several questionable affairs, both in the South and out 
West—and to put it briefly, ts not a man of good report. I 
only associate with him under compulsion. We have always 
been on friendly terms, probably because we have seen so 
little of each other, and I have no present pretext for cutting 
him. He is, moreover, quick to take offence and very un- 
desirable as an enemy. Delmar is a duellist and a dead 
shot. I am a man of peace, and if he were to pick a quarrel 
and call me out I should be likely to fare badly. I must 
find out whether he proposes to stay long in Paris; if he 
does, I shall quit.” 

“T hope it won’t come to that. I should be very sorry.” 

“So should I. Still, I think it would be good policy.”’ 

“Is he married ?”’ 

““No; I wish he were.” 

66 Why ? 99 

“Because, between ourselves, I am rather afraid he has 
designs on Marie. Another reason for leaving him, if he 
does not leave us.” 

By this time we had reached the Place de la Concorde; 
and there we went different ways, De Souza going to his 
hotel, I to my quarters on the south side of the Seine. 





During the following month I saw less of my friends than 
usual. Icalled at the Hotel Mijoux twice without finding 
Miss De Souza at home. The second time I learned from 
the concierge that she was gone with Delmar for a drive in the 
Bois. This made me feel very unhappy, for though I was 
too poor to think seriously of proposing, I could not contem- 
plate the possibility of her marrying anybody else, above all, 
her cousin, without dismay. Their driving out together, 
taken by itself, was, of course, no proof that their relations 
would become more than cousinly, yet taken in connection 
with De Souza’s significant remark and the fact that Delmar 
was always on the spot and, doubtless, saw Marie every day, 
the incident was not reassuring. 

A few days later I met De Souza at a café where I some- 
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times called for a dock after leaving the office. He looked 
worried and out of sorts, but seemed glad to see me. 

“If I had not met you to-night,” said he, “I should have 
written. I cannot get anything definite from Delmar. When 
I inquire how long he means to stay in Paris he evades the 
question. SolI shall quit next week, before worse happens.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, he goes to that club nearly every night, plays high, 
and almost invariably wins. The other frequenters of the 
place don’t like it.” 

“You surely don’t think Delmar doesn’t play fair?” 

“‘I know nothing about that. Without proof positive I 
should be sorry to accuse anybody of cheating, but a man 
who always wins is open to suspicion, and is sure to be hated. 
One of these nights there will be a row, and I should like to 
be out of the way when it happens.” 

“Where shall you go?” 

““Haven't made up my mind yet. Come and take a second 
breakfast with us in the morning and we will talk about it. 
I must go now. I promised Marie I would be home early.” 

“With pleasure; at what time and where ?”’ 

“Eleven; at the Mijoux. We shall be alone; Delmar 
breakfasts in his own room.” 


The morning was fair and myself in high spirits, for I was 
going to see Miss De Souza, and I inferred from her brother’s 
silence on the subject that his fears and mine touching Del- 
mar’s supposed designs were proving groundless. True, my 
friends were going away, but they liked Paris so well that I 
felt sure they would soon return. 

After exchanging Jon jours with the porter and Mme 
Mijoux, the landlady, I went upstairs. My friends’ rooms 
were on the first floor, ¢” suite. Delmar’s bedroom was on 
the second floor (number fifty-six). 

The De Souzas were waiting for me,and as I went in Marie 
rang the bell for breakfast. She looked as bright and happy 
as usual, but her brother was pale and heavy-eyed and com- 
plained of headache. His sister suggested that a walk would 
do him good, and proposed a stroll in the Bois, a proposal 
to which I assented gladly and De Souza with hesitation. 

So soon as breakfast was over Marie went to her room to” 
put on her things. 
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Two minutes afterward there came a knock at the door, 
followed by Mme. Mijoux, looking flurried and anxious. 

“Pardon me for intruding on you, M. De Souza. But M. 
Delmar—I am very much concerned about him—and you are 
his friend, and I want your advice as to what I should do.” 

“My advice will be quite at your service, Mme. Mijoux, 
when I know what has happened. I suppose something has 
happened.” 

“TI hope not, monsieur. Still, it is very strange. Last 
night, before he went out, M. Delmar ordered himself to be 
called at ten and his breakfast to be served at half-past. 
Jules called him at ten without response; he has called him 
twenty times since, always without response. It is now half- 
past eleven; his breakfast has been ready an hour. Jules 
has called him again, I have called him myself, always, al- 
ways without response. What ought we to do?” 

“Burst open the door, I should say. He may be ill.” 

“There is no need to break openthe door. The chamber- 
maid has a key. But if he is well and simply very fast 
asleep he might be vexed. I thought you would perhaps 
kindly . 

“Go in? Certainly. Where is the key? Come along, 
Davenport.” 

The key was brought and we mounted to the next floor. 
Before attempting to open the door we knocked vigorously 
and shouted our loudest. 

‘Something wrong here,” said De Souza, as he put the 
key in the lock. 

We went into the room together, leaving the landlady, 
Jules, and the chambermaid in the corridor. 

“Why, he is fast asleep still, Wake up, old man—my 
God! look at that!’’ Then I saw that the bedclothes were 
smeared with blood, and a thick pool of it was coagulated 
on the carpet. 

“ He has either been murdered or broken a blood-vessel !" 
added De Souza, bending over the body. “At any rate, he 
is dead.” 

“Suicide, perhaps.”’ 

“No. The wound is there between the shoulders. It is 
acase of murder. Don’t disturb anything. Jules, run to the 
police station. Nobody must go in until the police come” 
(locking the door and putting the key in his pocket). 
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“A murder in my house! O mon Dieu! mon Dieu! I 
shall be ruined,” cried Mme. Mijoux, wringing her hands. 
“What shall Ido? What shall I do?” | 

Here Miss De Souza came up, looking much more fright- 
ened than grieved, I was glad to see. After telling her that 
it was really true Delmar had been murdered, her brother 
advised her to return to their own apartments, which she 
did promptly. 

Presently a commissary of police and two gendarmes ar- 
rived, followed at a short interval by a juge ad’ instruction and 
a surgeon. The magistrate, aided by the surgeon, drew 
up a proces verbal, and questioned everybody who could 
throw light on the affair. De Souza told all he knew, which 
was very little, no more, in fact, than I knew myself. Mme. 
Mijoux and the chambermaid knew nothing. The night 
porter, who should have been an important witness, was just 
as ignorant. M. Delmar went out at seven on the previous 
night, but at what time he returned the man could not tell. He 
slept in an alcove, near the front door, which he opened with 
a cord to any of the guests who rang the bell and gave his 
name. But as he had acquired the habit of performing this 
duty automatically, and invariably fell asleep again the next 
minute, he could give no information as to the murdered 
man’s return. 

The position of the body and the nature of the wound left 
no doubt that Delmar had been killed while he slept—in the 
opinion of the surgeon about three or four o’clock—with a 
long-bladed, sharp-pointed knife. 

Save for a few pieces of silver the victim's pockets were 
empty. His watch was under his pillow. The door had 
been locked, of course, from the outside—and the key taken 
away. 

When the proces verbal had been drawn up and the pre- 
liminary investigations completed, the juge a’instruction, to 
whom De Souza was well known, asked him what he thought 
of the affair. 

“Obviously a case of murder—its motive robbery, possi- 
bly revenge.” 

“Revenge! Ah, you know something of the victim’s 
antecedents, then?” 

“I have no doubt,” said De Souza, after telling the magis- 
trate what he knew of Delmar and mentioning the latter’s 
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visits to the club and his skill as a gambler—“I have no 
doubt that he went to the club last night and won as usual. 
In that case—and you can easily find out whether I am right 
—is it not at least conceivable that his antagonist followed 
him here, and with one stroke of the knife retrieved his losses 
and avenged his defeat? Ruined gamblers don’t stop at 
trifles—or some on-looker or outsider, who knew that Delmar 
was in the habit of going home with money in his pocket, 
may have done the deed. Another supposition that sug- 
gests itself is that the murderer is an inmate of this house.” 

“At any rate, he must well know the ways of the house 
and the situation of M. Delmar’s room.” 

“ Knowledge easily obtained by inquiring at the office and 
passing a night in the house as guest.” 

“And about the door. It was opened with a key ?” 

“That would be easy. The lock is not complicated, and 
who knows that Delmar did not leave his key outside? I 
know I often leave mine outside.” 

“It is possible, and the chambermaid has, of course, a 
duplicate.” 

“This is no woman’s work, M. le Juge.” 

“But the woman may have an accomplice, either in the 
house or out of it. For the moment, however, we know 
nothing positive except that this gentleman has been mur- 
dered. We want facts. I shall place all the inmates of the 
house, guests as well as servants, under survelllance—un- 
known to themselves, of course—and without even inform- 
ing Mme. Mijoux. I shall also ascertain whether M. Delmar 
was at his club last night, what happened there, and what 
time he left. And should any further idea occur to you, 
M. De Souza, above all, if you observe here any suspicious 
sign, kindly let me know.” And then the magistrate and 
commissary went away, leaving one gendarme on guard at 
the door of Delmar’s room and two at the street door, which 
was already beset by a crowd of idlers and busybodlies. 

“T have feared for a long time that Victor Delmar would 
come to a bad end; but I little thought he would be mur- 
dered in Paris, almost in my own presence,” said De Souza 
pensively. “He was not a good man, but that is no reason 
why I should not use every effort to bring his murderer to 
justice. It is an interesting case, too, and I shall not be 
surprised You remember our conversation at the Café 
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Anglais? I havea feeling that this will be added to the long 
list of undetected crimes. But I must go and cable to New 
Orleans.” 

While De Souza went to the telegraph office I went to the 
Chanticleer office and wrote a long and, as I flattered my- 
self, a vivid account of the murder, which caused even a 
greater sensation than the murder in the Rue du Bac, and 
proved a perfect godsend to the paper, for owing to my per- 
sonal knowledge of the victim, my visit to the club, and my 
familiarity with the scene of the crime, we were able to give 
fuller details and more thrilling “word pictures” than any 
of our contemporaries. 


Inquiries made at the club confirmed De Souza’s surmise 
that Delmar was there on the night of the murder. He had 
gambled, won, and gone home, as usual, about three o’clock. 
But though Delmar was not liked, and it was suspected that 
he did not always play fair, there was nothing to show that 
any member of the club was privy to the murder. 

The night porter, the head waiter, and the chambermaid 
were arrested and examined; but as there was not a particle 
of evidence against them and they made no damaging ad- 
missions, all were released after a short detention. Where- 
fore, to O’Yea’s chagrin, the boom did not last long. There 
was nothing to keep it going, and except by the police and 
a few others the “Crime of the Hotel Mijoux” was soon 
forgotten. Among the few others was Mme. Mijoux; sev- 
eral of her visitors left, and though the room in which Del- 
mar died was one of the best in the house, no one would have 
it at any price. 

““Why don’t you come and live here?” said De Souza to 
me one day. “I wish you would.” 

“TI wish I could. Unfortunately, I cannot afford to.” 

“Yes, you can—if you are not superstitious. Are you?” 

“The idea of a sub-editor being superstitious!” 

“Well, I have spoken to Mme. Mijoux, and if you will 
occupy Delmar’s room for two months she will let you have 
it for nothing, and give you a good breakfast every morning 
into the bargain.” 

“* Pour encourager les autres, I suppose ?” 

“Exactly. She thinks you will bring her /a donne chance” 
(good luck). 
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“Allright. It’s a bargain.” 

“When will you come ?” 

“ To-night.” 

And I did, and the arrangement suited metoa T. It was 
a great saving, an important consideration in those days; I 
was also nearer to my work, and I saw Marie and her brother 
every day, and dined with them at least once a week. 

Shortly after I took up my quarters at the Mijoux she 
asked me whether I was not afraid of sleeping in “ that dread- 
ful room.”’ 

“Not the least. Why should I be?” 

“Well, I know I should be. Of course you are always 
careful to lock your door.” 

“T never lock my door on principle. I knew aman who 
always locked himself in his room. One night he was roused 
by acry of fire; but the lock being hampered he could not 
get out, so had to drop from the window, thereby sustaining 
injuries that crippled him for life. Besides, I regard num- 
ber fifty-six’ (Delmar’s old room) “as the safest in Paris. 
Who ever heard of two murders being committed in the same 
room within a few months? Its association are a better 
protection than all the bolts and bars in the world.” 

“I dare say you are right. It sounds very sensible, and 
that, all the same Do you never feel nervous ?” 

“ Never; and I sleep like a top.” 

“Well, I would not spend a night in that room—sleep 
would be out of the question—with the door unlocked for 
all Paris.” 

It was quite true, I did sleep soundly; but that night— 
probably from the effect of supping with O’Yea, Hertz, and 
some other press men—I slept badly. After dozing one hour 
and lying awake two, I rose, wound up the blind, and looked 
out. It was moonlight, but the light was occasionally ob- 
scured by a drifting cloud. All was quiet in the street and 
the house. I was turning round with the intention of going 
to bed again and wooing sleep once more, when I thought 
I heard the door creak. 

I listened intently. There can be no question about it. 
The door does creak, and I fancy that I can see it move. 

Slipping into a dark corner between the bed and the door, 
I await developments. 

Slowly, slowly the door is pushed open, and a shrouded 
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figure glides noiselessly into the room and makes toward the 
bed. In the robber’s right hand gleams a knife. 

As he stoops to see where to strike I spring from my hid- 
ing-place, dash the weapon from his hand, and hurl him on 
the bed. The next moment—for he is too much surprised 
to struggle—I have him by the throat and on his back. Just 
then the moon emerges from behind a cloud, pouring a flood 
of light into the room, and in the ghastly face and terrified 
eyes of the midnight murderer I recognize the features of— 
my friend. 

““You—De Souza!” and surprised in my turn I relax my 
grasp and let him rise. 

“Davenport! Davenport! You here! Why—what are 
you doing in my room—why this violence?” he asks in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“Violence! In your room! What do you mean? Are 
you mad? This is my room and you came here to kill 
me. Here is your knife” (picking it up from the floor). 
“Only a minute ago I dashed it from your hand as you were 
in the very act of striking.” 

“Oh, my God, what an escape for both of us! As he is 
my witness, Davenport, I knew not what I did. The last 
thing I remember before I found myself in your grasp just 
now is falling asleep in my own room. I am—I must bea 
somnambulist. I have suspected it for several days; but I 
had no idea it went to this fearful extent. You yourself 
proved my susceptibility to hypnotism. Somnambulism is the 
same thing—and, yes, there can be no doubt of it—I am the 
murderer of Victor Delmar.”’ 

“You! Impossible! You are raving.” 

“TI wish I were. I fear, however, that it is only too true. 
For years I have studied the psychology of crime and played 
the part of criminal investigator and amateur detective. I 
have considered cases—actual and imaginary—from every 
point of view. Without the remotest intention of committing 
crime, I have imagined how crimes might be committed with- 
out detection. I have had crime on the brain. My own 
psychological state became abnormal. You remember the 
conversation at the Café Anglais, and how troubled I was 
about Delmar; he was always on my mind—and I killed 
him, killed him while we both slept. That is the only solu- 
tion of the mystery. And now I have been repeating the 
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past, ‘reconstructing the crime,’ as the French say. Thank 
God you were awake, Davenport. Yes, thank God. Will 
you denounce me to the police? You may if you like.” 

“Denounce you! Betray my friend! Good heavens! what 
do you take me for? Besides, there is no proof that you 
did kill Delmar. It is pure surmise. And how about the 
money? His pockets were rifled.” 

“T suppose I took the money to make the police believe 
that robbery was the motive, and hid it away somewhere. 
At any rate, I have seen nothing of it.”’ 

“IT think you are wrong after all, De Souza. I don't be- 
lieve Anyhow, this must be put a stop to. You might 
go sleep-walking into some other body’s room.” 

“You are quite right. I shall go to the Alps, live in the 
open air, and reinvigorate my overstrained nervous system. 
You will not tell Marie?” 

“Of course not.” 

“ And now, my dear friend, I want to ask you a very deli- 
cate question. I have thought sometimes that you admire 
my sister.” 

“More, De Souza, I love her. You have asked me the 
question and I answer frankly; also I admit as frankly that 
it is the merest midsummer madness for a poor sub-editor with 
seventy-five francs a week to think of love and marriage.” 

“Ithought as much: But you needn’t let any scruple of 
that sort stand in the way. Marie has an ample fortune and 
I am her sole guardian.” 





As touching my courtship, I will only say that for once the 
course of true love ran smooth. A month later we were 
married in Switzerland. Philip was with us, for until he was 
radically cured of his somnambulism I was determined not 
to lose sight of him. 

A few days after the wedding De Souza took me to his 
room. Huis writing-desk lay open on the table. 

“T have been looking for some papers,” he said, “ which 
I put away ever so long ago and could not remember where. 
While I was looking I bethought me of a secret drawer in 
this desk, the very existence of which I had forgotten. I 
found my papers—and something else. See here!” 

With that he opened the drawer, and I saw, lying there 
side by side, a bundle of bank-notes and a key with a copper 
label marked number “ fifty-six.” 
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LIGHTNING FROM A CLEAR SKY 
By AvuGUSTE LENZONI 


An amusing quarrel between lovers is here told in the form of an ingen- 
iously-constructed comedietta. Translated from the Italian, by Elizabeth 
Cavazza, for Short Stories. 


Personages.—Elena; Giorgio; Battista, a servant. 
Scene. —An elegant drawing-room, pianoforte, table, with 
music-books, etc. 


SCENE I. 
GIORGIO AND BATTISTA. 


The servant ts dusting. Gtorgio moves about, talking to him- 
self, much agitated. The servant watches him. Stage business. 


Giorcio. Look here, do you want to wear out that arm- 
chair ? 

Battista. I wish I knew what has happened to you to- 
day! 

GiorGcio. By what right ? 

Battista. That of an old servant who has known you all 
your life, that has held you on his knees, and cares so much 
for you. 

GiorGcio. Poor Battista! Right you are. I’m nervous this 
morning. It is natural, however. (Brief pause.) Don't 
you think it natural that I should be nervous, eh ? 

BaTTISTA. But—indeed 

GIORGIO (giving him a newspaper). Here, read this. 

BATTISTA (reading). Intentions of marriage: Giorgio d’As- 
trea and Laura, Countess Polonio—(with wonder). How! 
You! But 

GiorGio (/aughing). Laura, Countess Polonio! 

BATTISTA. But—excuse me—but Signorina Elena,to whom 
you are engaged ? 

GiorGIo (as before). How does she come into the affair ? 

BaATTIsTA. She comes into it very much, it seems to me! 
At least, in my young days people used to marry the girls 
that they were engaged to! 

GiorGio. The fact is that you didn’t marry any one, you 
brigand! 

BATTISTA. Better than to deceive a poor girl. This, ex- 
cuse me, is not an act fit for—for 
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Giorcio. Fora gentleman, you would say ? 

Battista. No, I say nothing! But—in short—I don’t 
understand these doings. 

GiorGio (after a pause). Tell me: do you know who 
Thomas Gradgrind was? 

BaTTista. Who was he? 

GiorGcio. He was the man of facts; the man who saw only 
facts; that went in search of nothing but facts. Suppose 
that I am Thomas Gradgrind. 

BATTISTA (aside). Is he out of his head ? 

GiorGcio. Elena has told mea thousand times that she is 
fond of me. Is it true or is it not true! My heart says yes; 
but my reason—reason, you understand—is mute as—— 

Battista. A fish. 

Giorcio. Just so. And do you know why? Because rea- 
son wants facts. Then how to come into possession of a 
positive, undeniable, authentic fact? I hunt up a friend who 
does the locals in a newspaper, and ask him, “ Will you do 
me a favor?” “Two, if you like.” “Well, when you 
publish the intentions of marriage, put in my name too.” 
“What!’’ sayshe; “andthe bride?” “ Animaginary name,” 
say I. Briefly: here’s the news in black and white. 

BaTTisTa. Well, I am surprised! Whatever have you 
done, sir! 

GiorGcio. I’ve set a trap, that’s it! What harm is there? 
*Tis rather an odd proceeding, I agree; but afterall! See 
here: either Elena will be furious, and then I shall be cer- 
tain of being loved; or she will take the thing with indiffer- 
ence, and then (késses his fingers) good-evening to my lady! 

Battista. Ah, if madame, your mother, should know it! 
(Zooks off.) And remember that Signorina Elena will be 
here in a few moments. Madame is expecting her. 

GiorGio. So much the better! 

Battista (“stens, looking off). Ah, here she is! 

ELENA (entering). Good-morning. (Zo the servant.) Tell 
your mistress that I am here. (Servant is about to obey.) First, 
I have a few words to say to Giorgio. (xi Battista.) 

SCENE II. 

ELENA. I have read the newspaper. 

GiorGI0 (aside). Now for it. 


ELENA (with her arms around his neck). But what a surprise! 
And how grateful I am to you! 
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Giorci0 (releasing himself). But 

‘ELena. However, don’t you think you might have told 
me earlier? I know that surprises are amusing. Only, in 
our case, after a whole year that we have been acquainted 
(laughing). But what a joker you are! Whoever could have 
expected it? This morning I wasinmyroom. I was think- 
ing of anything else; I was thinking—oh, I don’t know— 
about the weather, the dressmaker who keeps me waiting | 
for a gown, the bookseller who had sent me some detestable 
novels—when tap! tap! at the door, and my aunt appears. 
“Elena!” she cries, “but you don’t know what is taking 


place!” “What, aunt?” “He, Giorgio, that man without 
a heart, that rascal (excuse me, that was aunt!) is about to 
marry another!” “Impossible,” say I. “’Tis the truth,” 


Says my aunt, and shows me the newspaper. I read: “In- 
tentions of marriage: Giorgio d’Astrea and Laura, Countess 
Polonio.” Polonio, Countess Laura! And I thought that I 
was engaged to you—I imagined that in a month I should 
be your wife! Ah! ah! (I’m ready to die with laughter). 

GiorGio (Aside. She does not love me). Yes—what will 
you do about it? Some things must be taken easily. Life 
is a sort of a ballet performance: the more novelties there 
are, the more it is liked. Suppose that you, ina theatre- 
box, are present at a spectacular play, a dazzling /éerie. 
Light, music, colors, smiling lips, movements of arms and 
legs are in a confusion in your mind. You see nothing; or 
rather, you see a chaos; nothing precise; nothing clearly de- 
termined. The uniformity acts upon your sight and con- 
quers the lens of your opera-glass. Patatrac! Metamor- 
phosis all along the line! The scene changes, the light is 
transformed, the world is upside down at the touch of a 
magic wand. 

ELENA (claps her hands). The scene-shifter! the scene- 
shifter! Call him before the curtain! I see with what pleas- 
ure you have made profound studies of the ballet! Bravo! 
We agree perfectly. Uniformity is tiresome. Hurrah fora 
change of scene! ’*Twould not surprise me if, to-morrow, 
I should read that you will not marry Countess Laura, but 
are to wed somebody else. I shall buy the newspapers! 

Giorcio. It will be useless. There are no more changes 
of scene. 1 stop at the countess. 7 

ELENA. Apropos, what sort of a countess is she? 
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Grorcio. What ? 

ELENA. Is she young, beautiful, attractive ? 

GiorGio. She ts very attractive, very beautiful, very young. 
And then she is good, accomplished, amiable 

ELENA. A model of all the virtues. 

GiorGIo. Pretty nearly. 

ELENA (changing the subject). Have you some music to 
lend me? 

GiorGi0 (pointing to the table). Choose. (ELENA goes to the 
fable.) I don’t understand anything of allthis! (Aszdée.) Her 
indifference—decidedly she had never loved me! 

ELENA (looking over the music). “ Bright Star of Love "—“ II 
Bacio’’—“ Ah, I have sighed ’’—“ Wedding Song;”’ I'll take 
this one. May I? 

Giorcio. With pleasure. 

ELENA (sings tn half voice with the music open before her). 





‘* Love’s wedding-day, 
That bids my heart be gay.” 
Charming! (Zauyhs.) I shall come to sing it underneath 
your windows. Then this countess is very beautiful ? 

GiorGio. Very beautiful. 

EvLena. Brunette or blond? 

GiorGio. Blond. 

ELENA (thoughtfully). Blond? Oh, of course, blond. 
(With liveliness.) And, excuse me, is she prettier than I am? 

Giorcio. But 

ELENA. Courage—go on! 

GiorGIo. But—there is a diversity of beauties. And then 
there are different ways of judging. You may be prettier 
than she—she may be prettier than you—according to the 
point of view. Beauty is an optical illusion. Some things 
please, because within them is seen something which cannot 
be explained. If it could be, farewell enchantment! In short, 
I repeat, the question is in the point of view. For me, the 
countess is beautiful. For another, she may be disagree- 
able. Who knows? 

Evena. Whoknows? (/'m beginning to lose patience!) Then 
you, in your countess, have seen something that cannot be 
explained. Whatcanitbe? Youdon’t know. I don’t know. 
But I imagine! Yes. Oh, that is easy enough! Your 
countess is blond: the fanciful color. Marguerite was 
blond; Faust 
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GiorGio. Was he blond ? 

ELENA. No, but he liked blonds—as you do, because he 
was fanciful—as you are. You men are all fanciful: you 
worst of all! You, my dear fellow, dream like a school-girl; 
you walk on the earth and it seems to you that you’re flying 
in air; you know that the world is gray and you see it all 
golden. To dream! That is life, that is happiness! To 
dream! What a vaporous, ideal existence! What an inti- 
mate pleasure is experienced in walking on the clouds, look- 
ing down upon this poor world that you despise, this poor 
life that you repudiate! Todream! Supreme felicity! End- 
less illusion! To dream and to soar! That is the noblest 
occupation of a lover—of the blond (/aughing). And how 
did you come to be acquainted with your blond countess ? 

Giorcio (11 revenge myself). How? Oh, ina very odd 
way. Listen. I was at the Cascine. I was walking with 
my cigarin mouth. The sunset was splendid. I was think- 
ing of I don’t know what—perhapsof you (movement of ELENA), 
perhaps of nobody! It seemed to me that I underwent the 
melancholy sweetness of that luminous sunset. I walked 
mechanically, with eyes fixed on the horizon, inhaling the 
odors of spring-time. All at once, I perceive that my cigar 
was burning my lips. I take it out of my mouth and toss 
it faraway. I heara little shriek. I turn 

ELENA. ’Twas she! 

Griorcio. It was a blond lady, extremely elegant. I don’t 
know how I came to commit such a stupidity; but, in short, 
carelessly, I had thrown the cigar against her and burned 
her hand slightly. I approach her—ask her pardon—I was 
greatly embarrassed. Imagine: a pair of penetrating blue 
eyes; two sapphire stars, two wonders! 

ELENA (fapping her foot). Go on! 

Giorcio. I continued to talk to her. Probably I talked 
nonsense. The lady began to laugh—she extended her hand 
tome. Our acquaintance was made. 

ELena. But, do you know, this acquaintance of yours 1s 
curious, and makes me remember? (Laughs.) Tell me one 
thing: is that true about the cigar? 

GiorGcio. Historical! Why? 

ELENA. But—I’ll tell you— (Zaughs.) But it is very, 
very curious! 

Giorcio. Come, explain yourself! 
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ELENA. I was at the Cascine. I was there—as you were. 
My aunt was there too. A lieutenant of artillery passed near 
me, enveloping me in horrid cigar smoke. 

Giorcio. Mannerless booby! 

EvLena. No, he was nice—in his way—you know. A sol- 
dier! A handsome fellow! Tall as that—a head taller 
than you are. And then, so well set up. However, 
in order to begin conversation, he came in front of me and 
asked my pardon. What a voice! And what eyes! Yours 
don’t begin to compare with them! I remember as if it 
were now (fakes an attitude, makes the motion of twisting a mus- 
tache, and assumes a manly voice), “ Signorina, pardon me—you 
see in me a humiliated man—but you are so beautiful and 
you will be so kind—so good " (Laughing, in her natural 
voice.) How well I remember him! 

GiorGIO (sored). That is evident. 

ELena. And then since we are here, everything must be 
told. Confession for confession! You have found a blond 
countess more beautiful than me; I have found a lieutenant 
of artillery, dark, sympathetic, adorable, that I wouldn't 
change—for your countess! What would you have? All 
the world’s a stage: you said so, yourself. Life is a spec- 
tacular play, you said that too. Each of us acted in his 
own account; each prepared his machinery unknown to the 
other. Now for the transformation scene. Houp la! You 
display a countess. I show you a dark lieutenant! (Laughs.) 

GiorGcio. (Aside.) I’m beaten. 

ELENA. (Aside.) My fib is taking effect. So much the 
better! 

Giorcio. And—excuse me—have you still relations with 
this lieutenant ? 

ELENA. Why shouldn’t I? Weare engaged to each other. 

GiorGcio. But—I say! 

Evena. And we adore each other in an elevated, aerial, 
and poetic fashion. Yes, because he is also a poet. One 
day I said to him: “ Every time that you will send me a line 
of verse, I’ll give you a kiss.” He began by sending mea 
quatrain, then an octave, then a sonnet, and then whole 
pages of Alexandrines. And he would have a kiss for every 
line. But what verses they are! (Aside. Lucky that I took 
the fancy to copy some silly stuff in my note-book the other 
day!) (Takes out her note-book; then says aloud) Listen. (Reads.) 
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I saw thee at thy window, yesterday, 
Turn thy long glances to the gleaming sea, 


(Comically.) Beautiful thought, eh? “Turn thy long glances 
to the gleaming sea!”’ 

While all around, the morning's splendid ray 

Smiled on the restless waters tenderly; 

And a white sail, before the wind at play, 

Ran swiftly toward the port where it would be, 

And on the breeze thy raven hair, astray, 

Floated—O thou my goddess fair and free. 


(Kissing the note-book rapturously.) Dear fellow! 

GIORGIO (who during the reading of the verses has made vart- 
ous attempts to take the note-book from ELENA, finally snatches tt 
Jrom her violently). This is too much! 

ELENA. Giorgio, what manners are these ? 

GioRGIO (walking up and down the stage). Manners suited 
to young ladies like you! Ah! You take me for a confi- 
dant of your affectionate demonstrations with that lieutenant 
of artillery. Very well! Very well indeed! And do you 
expect me to remain impassible at all this? Ah, yes! You 
deceive yourself. (Motion of Evena.) No, no, I know what 
you would tell me—I know you would tell me that I did the 
same, isn’t thatso? But you are mistaken. I did not come 
to relate to you how many kisses I have given and received. 
Do you understand ? It is you, signorina, who come to dis- 
play your coquetry to him that would have the right to re- 
mind you of your promise! 

ELENA. He, to talk of promises (sobbing with vexation). 
He! he! 

Giorcio. Well, I grant it; yes, I may have committed a 
mistake. But, for you, the question dates from to day! 
Yesterday, you did not know that I was to marry the coun- 
tess! You did not know it when you let your lieutenant of 
artillery envelop you in smoke! Then, the offence that you 
offer to my dignity exists, despite my wrong-doing. Until 
to-day, I have been for you your future husband; then you 
cannot even invoke as your justification my conduct. To- 
morrow, I could understand your lieutenant. To-day, I 
don’t understand him and I don't justify him! 

ELENA (stamping her foot). But don’t mix up the question, 
young man! You have failed in your fidelity as an engaged 
person at the same time that I have failed in mine. We are 
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quits. Oh, don’t come to me with your sophistries and your 
distortions of phrases! The facts arethese: You love, that 
is, you say that you love a girl, who—let us suppose—returns 
your love sincerely and counts upon your promise of mar- 
riage. Briefly: one day you find in your path a blond 
countess. The encounter produces the spark. You turn, 
right about face: you marry the countess and throw aside 
the other girl. And all this you do with the greatest ease 
in the world, without taking any thought of the woman whom 
you sacrifice, without thinking that this woman might love 
you seriously and die when you forsake her! (She falls 
upon a sofa and weeps with her face hidden between her hands.) 

Giorcio. I would not have complained of your conduct if 
I had had something with which to reproach myself. Yes, 
yes, I do not conceal it from you: I was anxious to be cer- 
tain of your affection—and I invented a marriage. 

ELENA (springing to her feet with a cry). Giorgio! swear to 
me that you are telling the truth! 

Giorcio. I will do more. I will give you the proof of it. 
Look. (He takes from his pocket a letter and hands tt to ELENA.) 
It is a letter from Riberti, the newspaper man—you know 
him. Look (reading over her shoulder), “ Since you absolutely 
will have it, I will lend myself to the jest; but I warn you 
that to-day I have ascertained that the Countess Laura 
Polonio does not exist except in your fantasy.” 

ELENA (sobbing and laughing at once). It is true, then? 
I ought to have known—that countess—who doesn’t exist— 
this marriage—so sudden! And I that—(wth a cry, flinging 
herself on his neck). Ah, Giorgio! 

GiorGio (trying to release himself). Signorina, think of the 
man to whom you are engaged 

ELENA. I'm engaged to you! 

Giorcio, And the lieutenant of artillery ? 

ELENA. A jest, to match yours! 

Giorcio. But I have proved that mine was a jest! 

ELENA. And you wish that I should prove that I love 
you. (She passes an arm around his neck and taps his chin with 
a glove.) Well, I will prove it to you. 

Giorcio, When? 

ELENA (as above). When I shall be your wife. And all our 
lives long. (Zhey embrace.) 

CURTAIN. 
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ETCHING: THE BROKEN RAIL 
By E. MuNsoNn 


An appalling vision of sudden death. Written for Short Stories. 


The conductor runs up the loose board-walk and knocks 
at the Section house door. The wind booms solemnly in 
the black tree-tops and from the waiting engine comes the 
steady clank, clank of the air-pump. 

The half-clad Section boss appears at the door. 

“Broken rail half mile west of Ow! Creek trestle, must be 
fixed ’fore number three can pass.” 

Without awaiting a reply the conductor has gone, and the 
train labors onward up the grade. 

The “gang” is roused, the hand-car carries them quickly 
down to Owl Creek, the broken rail is repaired, and all 1s ready 
for the toilsome return journey. 

Slowly the car is forced up the winding grade. ‘The men 
work silently; now cowering as if to avoid a blow as the car 
plunges into the inky darkness of a cut; now shrinking in- 
voluntarily from the verge of chasms heaped up with vapory 
blackness. Occasionally, against the starry pall of the sky, 
a wan shimmer reveals the Sierra’s snowy shroud, and a cold 
wind pouring down from those dead heights, sways the sable 
plumes of fir and tamarack, and booms in the tall pine tops. 

Unnoticed by the men on the car a rumble, heavier than 
the murmur of the wind, comes down the cajion. A shudder 
runs along the heavy steel rails as, with the roar of an ava- 
lanche, a locomotive sweeps round the point just ahead. 

For a second, like a picture thrown upon a screen, the 
hand-car with its freight of terror-stricken men stands out in 
the glare of the headlight against the surrounding darkness, 
and death was upon them. 

With brake-shoes spitting fire the train rushes past, the 
red lights of the caboose swing round the curve below, and 
a sudden hush falls upon the scene. Below the grade frag- 
ments of rocks and loosened earth bound and rebound amid 
tree-tops and jutting ledges, down, down. All is still at 
last; and up from the depths wells the sound of brawling 
waters, softened by distance to a murmur. 

The wind from the height once more sways the sable 
plumes of fir and tamarack and booms in the tall pine-tops. 
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THE TRANSFER TICKET 
By GALIPAUX 


In this humorous story a transfer ticket serves to embroil a husband and 
wife. ‘Translated from the French, by E. C. Waggener, for Short Stories. 


It was seven o’clock and Marjeval hadn’t come in yet. 
Naturally, madame, his wife, a spirited little blonde of six 
and twenty years, was in a very bad humor, as was also 
Toinette, the donne, who had looked in three times already to 
announce that the dinner would be done to a chip. 

What in the world had happened to him? Some accident, 
of course; for, accustomed to leave the office at an estab- 
lished hour, Phillipe’s arrival could usually be foretold to 
the minute. Really, it was frightful! Phillipe had surely 
been run over! That Montmartre crossing, doubtless! He 
was so reckless always, with an absolute mania for crossing 
a street when it was filled with a pack of vehicles! Hark! 
no, a key grates in the lock! 

“ Toinette! monsieur comes; quick, bring in dinner!” 

The door opened, Marjeval entered, his wife flew to him. 

“There was an accident, then, Phillipe? You are hurt, 
crushed at last! I knew it; I told you so! It doesn’t as- 
tonish me the least in the world!” 

~ “Hurt? Crushed? What the deuce, Jeannette, are you 
talking about ? Howcould I be ‘crushed,’ I’d liketo know?” 

“But—such a late return!” 

“Oh, I see; but come, let us have dinner; I’m dying of 
hunger. I'll tell you about it at table.” 

“As you please; but everything’s dried up now. No mat- 
ter, though, since you’ve no bones broken.” 

And while his wife placed the screen, turned up the gas, 
and ran her eye over the silver to see that nothing was lack- 
ing, Marjeval drew off his top-coat, and mopped his brow— 
for he had clearly been on the run to reach home. 

Unfortunately, as he drew out his handkerchief, he pulled 
out with it an omnibus transfer ticket, which fell on the floor 
unseen. 

The edge of his hunger blunted, and while attacking the 
remains of a pdté de foie gras, Phillipe became communica- 
tive, and told his wife that passing the Bourse coming home 
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some one had clapped him on the shoulder, and that “some 
one” was no other than Proudine. 

Madame tiptilted her nose with an air that said plainly: 

“And who, pray, is Proudine?”’ 

“Proudine, you know,” continued her husband, “ whom 
I’ve told you of a thousand times, and whom I met at Vin- 
cennes. A regular character, that fellow, a journalist, prac- 
tical joker and out and out Bohemian! It’s five years since 
I saw him; judge then of my amazement and pleasure, for 
Proudine and I were always great chums. Briefly, we en- 
tered Béron’s to take an absinthe together; Proudine was 
joking and talking, and time passed before I knew it.” 

And dinner finished, Marjeval got up, whistling cheerfully, 
and passed to his room to don his slippers and smoking- 
jacket. 

Meanwhile his wife assisted Toinette to clear the table; 
they sat in the sa/le-d-manger instead of the salon—because 
it was warmer and made it necessary to keep but one fire 
going. In stooping to pick up a napkin, she suddenly per- 
ceived the “transfer” on the carpet, and mentally asked her- 
self, ““ How did that scrap of pasteboard come there?” add- 
ing, naturally enough, “ Phillipe dropped it, of course.” 

Marjeval just then returned, with the last new novel. 
“You walked home, I think you told me, Phillipe, did you 
not ?” Jeannette asked carelessly, as he came in. “Or did 
you take an omnibus ?”’ 

“No, I walked, as I said.” 

“You are sure you walked? Think well!” 

“Certainly, I'm sure; and what should I think about? 
The office is only some twenty minutes from here!” 

“You are positive then, Phillipe, you did not ° 

“See here, Jeannette, this is a bore! Why should I say 
I’d walked if I’d takena’bus? And why do youask this?” 

“Why? Oh—only to know whether you are fatigued.” 

“What an idea!” 

And Marjeval installed himself in an easy-chair by the 
fire, book on his knee and paper-knife in hand, while Jean- 
nette took her seat opposite. Mme. Marjeval, however, 
closely watching him, was mentally discoursing with herself. 

“There’s something under all this,” thought she. “I 
haven’t been out of the house to-day; no more has Toinette. 
This transfer couldn’t have got here alone, therefore my 
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husband brought it. He Aas taken an omnibus to-day and 
did not wish me to know it; therefore he has been in some 
place that he seeks to conceal from me! His delay at din- 
ner, too—ah-h! I begin to see—that tale of an old friend at 
the café was pure invention. Phillipe is deceiving me, and I 
am determined to know why!” 

And, rising quietly, she thrust the famous ticket behind a 
candelabra on the mantelpiece—Phillipe, absorbed in his 
book, seeing nothing. 

“Tam going for my work,” said she, and left the room. 

Five minutes passed and Phillipe, still reading, took long 
pulls at his pipe; something was wrong with it; it refused 
to draw, clogged, and went out. Phillipe rose impatiently 
for another match, and groping on the mantel for the box, 
his eye alighted on the transfer ticket. 

“Holloa!”” he exclaimed, “Jeannette’s been out to-day! 
The Bon Marché again, of course, though she says she never 
goes there "" Jeannette just then returned, embroidery in 
hand, and Phillipe said carelessly: 

“You have been out, I see, dearest, to-day, in all this 
bad weather.”’ 

“I? No, indeed! Such weather as this would give a cat 
cold to venture out in.” 

“You have stayed at home, then, all day long ?” 

“Of course; and it isn’t the first time either!” 

“No-o,” said Phillipe, “not the first time—and to finish 
the subject, let us read again.” 

But if Phillipe demanded silence of his wife in order to 
return to his book, it was not to enjoy more at his ease the 
prose of the romancer, but simply to be undisturbed while 
thinking over this discovery of his wife’s untruthfulness. 

“Something is hidden from me here,” he told himself. 
“T haven’t been in an omnibus to-day, Toinette never goes 
out except on Sunday; this transfer ticket didn’t come here 
alone, and no one but my wife could have brought it. She 
has been out, and she wouldn't admit it to me because she 
had been somewhere that she didn’t want me to know. 
Yes, it’s plain as a pipe-stem—Jeannette deceives me; that 
much, at least, I know!” 

And, resuming his book, Phillipe sought to take up the in- 
terrupted thread of hisstory. Painsthrown away! His eyes 
were firmly fixed upon the printed text, but his thoughts were 
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flying elsewhere; he simply could not read; he closed the 
covers brusquely and slammed the book on the table. 

Jeannette jumped with a little scream. 

“Heavens!” she cried, “have you lost your senses, 
Phillipe, to startle me like that ?”’ 

“Tell me the truth, then, Jeannette—you did go out to- 
day, did you not?” 

“Go—out—to-day? Look here, Phillipe,” returned Jean- 
nette angrily, “this is a little too much! Why, here for ten 
‘Minutes past I’ve been sending the needle into my finger 
instead of my work, absorbed by the thought that you had 
taken a ‘bus to-day and would not tell me!” 

“Yes, yes, I know, that may be, but you say this now only 
to turn me from the matter in hand. I beg of you, Jeannette, 
to answer my question—you did go out to-day, did you not ?”’ 

“No, I did not; and as it was I that asked you a question 
first, I demand to be answered first ”’ and both of them 
cried out at one and the same time: 

“Did you, or did you not, take an omnibus to-day ?” 

With this there was an ominous pause. Mme. Marjeval, 
desirous of ridding herself of an unnecessary witness to 
conjugal discussions, and whom the servant’s coming and 
going in the salle-d-manger greatly annoyed, turned sharply 
and touched the beil. 

“Toinette,” said she, “put the wood and coal in the 
corner and then you are free to go to see your sister.”’ 

The door had scarcely closed upon her, when Phillipe, 
who had restrained his rage only by drumming upon the 
table, burst out furiously: 

“There is no use denying it longer, Jeannette; you’ve 
told me a story, and told it to me because you were afraid to 
tell me the truth! The fact 1s, and you know it well, all 
these comings and goings to the shops, the Louvre, Bon 
Marché, etc., are pretexts pure and simple, just as the bath— 
every three days a bath—I see it all now—is a pretext, like 
all the rest! Fool that I’ve been, to have suspected nothing! 
To have never seen how strange these bathing excuses were! 
It is always so when one has confidence!” 

“Eh? What’s that you are saying?” cried Mme. Mar- 
jeval, whom, very naturally, we must admit, this suspicion 
deeply wounded; “if either of us has aught with which to 
reproach one’s-self, that one is not I! These constant de- 
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lays, these flimsy excuses—sometimes one thing, sometimes 
another—a friend at the café, overwork at the office—in 
plain words, are tales, sewed with white thread! It is not 
the first time, either, that I’ve thought the same; Mme. 
Adelberg, your sous-chef’s wife 

“There! I knew it, I knew that name would come up be- 
fore you were done! Now, look you, Jeannette, and mind 
what I say—if ever you speak that name to me again , 

“Threats, monsieur, threats to me! Well, this is perfect! 
I'll go, sir, go at once back to my mother, poor soul! She'll 
not be surprised “ 

“Go, go by all means, and if you stay till I come for you, 
you'll stay a long while!” 

And one word brought on another in this bitter-sweet dia- 
logue—which, from the expressive pantomime that accom- 
panied it, was rapidly approaching a crisis—when suddenly 
a turbulent stir on the staircase was heard, the passage door 
flew back, and Toinette, red as an over-ripe tomato, her eyes 
bloodshot, her dress disordered, and followed by two ser- 
gents-de-ville and a much be-medaled little old man, burst 
breathlessly into the sad/e-d-manger. 

“Ah, mon Dieu! mon Dieu! What's the matter, what's 
happened ? Toinette, Toinette,” cried Mme. Marjeval, 
alarmed, “ quick, tell us what’s happened ?” 

Toinette, the old gentleman, and both sergents-de-ville all 
responded, and kept on responding in excited chorus; in the 
avalanche of sound only the words “tramway,” “ prison,” 
“conductor,” “ticket,” and “honest girl” made themselves 
heard. Marjeval threw up his hands to heaven, 

“If you all talk at once, like this,” cried he desperately, 
“no one can understand. Stop, be quiet; you speak, mon- 
sieur, please,’’ addressing the be-medaled old party. 

‘““No, monsieur, no,” Toinette cried; “I’m the one that 
should tell it, since the business concerns me!” 

“Very well,” said Marjeval; “but first calm yourself.” 

“Then, monsieur and madame, it was just this way, you 
see. My sister lives, as I’ve told you, in the Rue Poulet, 
just off the boulevard Ornano, and to reach her house, as 
madame gave me permission, I took the 8: 30 tramway that 
passes below, and demanded a ‘transfer.’ At the Gare de 
l’Est I got out, ran for the Saint Ouen tramway, just that 
minute about to start, got on, and gave the transfer to the 
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conductor. But the conductor refused it. It was no good, 
he said, and I must pay over again. 

“*What?’ saidI. ‘ Why, it isn’t three minutes, since they 
gave itto me! See, yonder’s the car on which I came!’ 

‘““*Yes, yes, I know,’ said the conductor, ‘it’s no good, I 
tell you; you must pay, I say, or foot it, my dear.’ 

“*But I tell you,’ I cried, ‘I tell you, monsieur ' 

““*A lie, young woman; pay up at once, or off you go!’ 

“*T tell you a lie, monsieur, I?" 

“This was too much! Bang! and such a thump as I 
gave him! The conductor was going to slap me in re- 
turn, when the gentleman here, who had seen it all, inter- 
posed. The car was all in a commotion. A Sergent-de-ville 
came and pulled me outside. I begged monsieur, who had 
seen it all, to come along too, and then I demanded that 
the agents bring me here first, to the house of my mas- 
ter, who would tell them that I am an honest girl, and 
did not seek to cheat the company, as that fool conductor 
said!” 

“Maybe, mademoiselle,” suggested an agent smoothly, 
“ you had another ticket in your pocket?” 

“No, monsieur, only this,” answered Toinette, beginning 
to rummage vigorously; “how could I, monsieur? I had 
just got off the car and a 

She stopped suddenly, drew out her hand, and there in the 
palm lay the duplicate of transfer number one. 

‘Well!’ said she, staring stupidly, “ where did I get the 
bad one that I gave the conductor ?” 

Mme. Marjeval, meanwhile, had been examining the two 
bits of pasteboard that Toinette held in her hand. 

“See,” said she suddenly, ‘where did you get this one ?”’ 

“How should I know, madame—ah! yes, now I see it all.” 

“Well, well, quick, go on—where ?”’ 

“I am, madame, I am going on. Madame recalls that 
before going out I put the sa//e-d-manger to rights, and as 
this transfer ticket was thrown upon the mantel, I brushed it 
into my apron intending later to put it into the fire . 

“That same transfer again!” the eyes of M. and Mme. 
Marjeval said plainly, as they glanced at each other. 

At the same instant there was a swift rush in the corridor 
and the apartment bell pealed furiously. Every one jumped. 
Toinette flew to open the door; a gentleman whom she had 
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never seen before pushed by her hastily, darted through the 
ante-room like a meteor, and fell breathlessly into a chatr. 

“You, Proudine!”’ cried Marjeval, amazed. 

“Yes, yes, I,” stammered the new-comer, more breath- 
lessly still. ‘“ Phillipe, quick, tell me, did you find in your 
pocket an omnibus transfer ticket ?” 

“This one, perhaps,” Marjeval returned wonderingly, 
pointing to the one in Toinette’s hand. 

“Exactly!’’ shouted Proudine, seizing it eagerly. ‘* Heav- 
ens! I’m glad to find it! Such a chase as I’ve had!" 

“But look here, Proudine, what does all this mean? and 
how the dickens did that ticket get into my pocket ?” 

“The easiest thing in the world. It comes from that 
devilish mania of mine for practical joking! I put the 
ticket in your pocket at the café, without reflecting that I 
had written on the back of it the address of a friend—a 
friend who expected me to dinner this evening, and whom I 
must find to explain.” 

“Well,” said Marjeval grimly, “if it were not for our old 
friendship, Proudine However, let it gothistime; only, 
all I have to say 1s, that when you next try your jokes on 
any one it had better not be on me!” 

“What makes you look so serious, Phillipe?” 

‘““No matter what; as I say, let it go; it’s too long to tell, 
but thanks to your charming pleasantry, I’ve had a quarrel 
with my wife, and Toinette has come within an ace of spend- 
ing the night in a police station.” 

Proudine was desolate, heart-broken, but forced to go, to 
go at once, too, on the jump. He was booked for seven; 
‘twas now nine. “ Madame, Messieurs, Phillipe, old boy, az 
revotr, au revoir {” 

“Monsieur,” said a sergent-de-ville to the be-medaled and 
patient old party, “it’s time we were moving. Come, please.” 
As for you, my girl, another time no more slaps, remember.” 

And the door closed upon the representatives of the law. 

“ Phillipe! ”’ 

“Jeannette!” 

“Will you take back the—the bath?” 

“With all my heart, dearest.” 

“Very well, then, I’ll withdraw—Mme. Adelberg.” 

And the transfer ticket being safe now in Proudine’s 
pocket, they fell into each other’s arms. 
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LUCK 


By E. A. THURSTON 


It is to be feared that few of the unfortunates unjustly suspected of 
‘holding up travellers” had the luck that followed the hero of this inter- 
esting story. From the Overland. 


A cloudless June sky above, a dusty California mountain 
road, and a young tenderfoot from Ohio, mounted on a stout 
broncho, with an outfit consisting of a roll of blankets and 
a six-shooter. 

Fired with visions of suddenly acquired wealth, I had a 
few weeks before started for California, sorely against the 
wishes of my parents and advice of my friends. 

I was riding slowly up the long mountain grade, headed 
for the gravel mines of the North Fork of the Yuba, and 
calculated to make the Mountain House by dark, when I was 
Overtaken by a horseman, who rode up beside me with a 
genial “ How are you, stranger ?”’ 

He was a fine-looking man of about thirty, with a blonde 
beard, and the handsome horse he bestrode was somewhat 
jaded. We rode on together up the grade, and fell into 
conversation. He inquired where I was from, and where I 
was bound for, both of which questions I answered frankly. 
He told me that he was a mine-owner over on the Middle 
Fork; that he had just made a business trip down the ridge, 
and was in a hurry to get back, and added that I had better 
come on with him and he would give mea job. I gratefully 
accepted his offer, and when we stopped to water about half 
way up the grade he asked me to carry a small pair of saddle- 
bags, as his horse was pretty well beat out. 

I complied cheerfully, as my beast was comparatively 
fresh. The bags were heavy, and he remarked as he handed 
them over that they contained the coin from his last clean 
up. With a due appreciation of the importance of the trust, 
I felt for my six-shooter, and we pushed on up the grade. 
Arrived at the top he took a cross road, remarking that he 
guessed we could make old man Brown's by night. 

I found him a pleasant, entertaining fellow, and, being no 
doubt conceited, imagined that he found me the same. It 
was nearly dark when we rode up to a low, rambling old 
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building, which he designated as “old man Brown's,” and 
added that it was rather a hard place, but any port in a 
storm was welcome. 

As we rode up to the porch a slender girl of about four- 
teen, with big brown eyes and a shock of red curls, came 
running round the corner of the house. She looked as wild 
as a deer, and my first thought was, “ What a beauty she will 
make some day!” I raised my sombrero and asked if we 
could get accommodations for the night. 

“Dunno; I ll ask dad,” she said shortly, and darted into 
the house through the bar-room. 

A moment later a portly old man in list slippers made his 
appearance, rubbing his hands and smiling benignly. “ How 
are you, boys? Wanttostop? Allright. Here, Jess, call 
Joe to take the horses.” 

I had just dismounted and started to remove the saddle- 
bags, when a glance at my travelling companion checked me. 
He was gazing back down the road and listening intently. 
I saw a grayish pallor overspread his face. ‘The next mo- 
ment he struck spurs into his horse and without a word gal- 
loped up the road in the opposite direction. 

Surprised and alarmed, I sprang again into the saddle, 
and as the sound of horses approaching at a rapid rate came 
to my ears I started up the road after my companion. My 
first thought was that highwaymen were on our track. 

Glancing back, I saw a number of horsemen riding furi- 
ously down upon me. I heard loud oaths and orders to halt. 
Without heeding them I spurred on and drew my six-shooter, 
determined to sell my life as dearly as possible. The next 
moment a volley rang out and my horse stumbled and fell. 

Before I could rise I was surrounded by the roughest- 
looking crowd of men it has ever been my misfortune to 
encounter. Cries of “Kill him!” “Shoot him!” “ Hang 
him!” were heard, and a dozen hands seized me in no gentle 
grasp. My horse lay dead. One of the men thrust his 
hand into the saddle-bags and pulled out a sack of coin. 

“Here you are, boys! Here's the swag! Hang the 
blanked thief!’’ he shouted. 

‘Let's take him over to Brown’s and hear what he’s got 
to say,”’ said a tall man who seemed to be leader. 

This proposition met with general disfavor, especially from 
one officious man, who took a rawhide lariat from his saddle, 
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and leading the way toa spreading oak tree that stood near, 
exclaimed, “ Here’s a good limb! Fetch him along, boys!” 

But the tall man demurred, and had his way. “If he can't 
give an account of himself we’ll make short work of him.” 

I attempted to explain, but a pistol was held at my head, 
with the peremptory command to shut up; sol shut. My 
arms were then bound with the lariat. I was marched 
back to Brown's and placed in one corner of the bar-room. 

The girl Jess stood in the door looking at me curiously, 
and I thought rather pityingly. My trial then began. It 
was brief and to the point. The stage had been robbed 
the day before, the express messenger killed, and several 
thousand dollars stolen. ‘The robbers, supposed to be two 
in number, had escaped, and these men had organized a 
party to hunt them down. Had tracked them thus far and 
succeeded in capturing me, with part of the stolen money in 
my possession. Brown testified to our riding up a few min- 
utes before they came and asking leave to stop over night, 
and added with a solemn shake of his head that they had 
“let the worst one get away.” 

They then demanded to know what I had to say, and I 
told my story in as straightforward a manner as possible. 
It was listened to incredulously by most of them, but among 
a few I thought I saw looks that encouraged me, and I wound 
up with an appeal for life which I felt must touch them. 

I was doomed to bitter disappointment when the lank man 
who had been so officiously anxious to hang me at once 
arose, and, after expectorating, remarked with a harsh laugh: 
“Young feller, you can’t come it over us that-a-way. Come 
on, boys. Let’s string him up.” 

Several rose and with oaths loud and deep seconded the 
motion. My blood ran cold as I realized my imminent peril. 
These rough miners, who certainly had strong circumstan- 
tial evidence against me, felt perfectly justified in hanging 
me to the nearest tree. What could Ido? I gazed from 
one to the other like a hunted animal. 

“Surely you would not hang a man on such evidence as 
this,” I cried. “If you will untie me I can show you letters 
that will prove who I am.” 

The tall man, whom they called Joe, stepped up and un- 
tied me. I drew outa letter from my mother which I had 
received while in San Francisco. It contained a card pho- 
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tograph of my pretty sister Alice, which fell to the floor as I 
drew out the letter. Joe picked it up. 

“It is my sister’s picture,” I cried. “Here: read the let- 
ter, any of you. It will prove that I am an honest man.” 

Joe was gazing earnestly at the picture. “Tell you what, 
boys, this here’s a little beauty.”” In my heart I blessed her 
pretty face and only wished her there to plead for me in 
person. 

The picture was passed around, and hope sprang up in my 
heart, when the old Missourian, who seemed thirsting for 
my gore, dashed it down again by exclaiming: “ How do ye 
know but what he stole that letter and picture from some one 
on the stage, or out of the mail bag? It’s all bosh! Let’s 
hang him and done with it!” 

Joe took the photo again and glanced from it to me. 
“Now, look’ee here, Mizzo, seems to me yer a-gittin’ cold- 
blooded in yer old age. Anybody with half an eye can see 
that this gal looks like him.” 

I thanked God for the resemblance, which was slight, and 
began to hope again. The girl Jess crowded in among the 
men and asked to see the picture. Joe handed it to her, 
jocosely remarking that he’d marry her when she got to be 
as handsome as that. 

She quietly replied, “Shut your mouth,” and gazed in- 
tently on the picture. “I'll bet that’s his sister,’’ she said 
presently. 

“I'm inclined to think so myself,” said Joe. “I think we'd 
better wait, boys, and take him down to the bar.” 

At this there was a dissenting murmur, which grew so 
strong that my courage failed again. Suddenly Joe turned 
to the crowd and cried: 

“Tell ye what, boys, let’s lay it on to luck. I'll play him 
a straight game of freeze-out. If he loses he’s our meat. 
What do ye say?” 

The idea seemed to tickle the fancy of the crowd. They 
evidently had confidence in Joe’s ability to play poker. Un- 
fortunately for me, it was a game of which I knew nothing, 
and I told them so. 

The girl Jess was still standing beside Joe. “ Let me play 
for him,” she said eagerly. ‘“ Luck’s always with me.”’ 

“Yes, let her play,” cried the men, evidently amused at 
the novelty of the thing, and also sure that Joe’s superio: 
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skill would win. “Let Jess play for him. Can you stake 
her, young feller ?”’ 

I looked at the girl curiously. Her big dark eyes were 
glittering with excitement, but she was cool and self-pos- 
sessed. Taking out my purse, which contained my wealth, 
about one hundred dollars, I handed it to her. 

The cards were produced, and in a few moments she and 
Joe were seated opposite each other, and the game began. 

It was a weird scene, and I had the odd feeling that I was 
simply a spectator, and in no way concerned. I remember 
wishing for sketching materials that I might transfer it to 
canvas. What a picture it would make! The low-ceiled, 
uninviting room; the smoky lamps shedding a flickering light 
upon the eager group round the table. I could see the face 
of the young girl, and knew that in all probability my life 
hung upon her “ luck.” 

She played in silence except to indicate how many cards 
she wanted at the draw. It was an even game fora while; 
then Joe began to win, and her pile of coin gradually dimin- 
ished. She played coolly on, despite the comments of the 
crowd. She was down to her last dollar when the tide turned 
in her favor. She won steadily, raking in the coin each 
time, till Joe was nearly broke. He began to bet cautiously, 
having evidently no desire to be beaten by a girl. 

I watched her face closely for some sign of excitement, 
but none was visible. She was thoroughly self-possessed, 
and the fact that she held my life in her hands had no oute 
ward effect upon her. Luck turned in Joe's favor again, 
and they were soon about even. The crowd grew impatient 
“What ye afraid of, Joe? Where's yer nerve? Why don’t 
yer bet ?” and like expressions were heard, while others en- 
couraged the girl. “Old man Brown” came around and 
patted her on the shoulder, remarking that “ Jess always did 
have the dog-on-dest luck.” 

They made it a jack pot, and it was Joe’s deal. Jess 
opened it for ten dollars and discarded two. Joe also dis- 
carded two, and after a draw gave a short laugh and raised 
her ten. She glanced at her coin in an uncertain way, then 
at her hand. She had three dollars less than he. The ex- 
citement was intense. Fora moment, only the heavy breath- 
ing could be heard. Then Jess laughed a little and pushed 
her last dollar into the pot. 
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Old “ Mizzoo” broke into a discordant laugh. “ Jess don’t 
bluff worth a damn,” he cried. 

Joe calmly pushed in the rest of his money. 

“Tt’ll be make or break this time,” he said, glancing over 
at me. “Sorry fer ye, young feller. Boys, git yer rope. 
What ye got, Jess?” 

She quietly laid down four nines and the jack of hearts. 
He held three aces and a pairof eights. He struck the table 
a blow that made the money jingle. “Good girl! Luck’s 
on your side. I’d’a’ staked my last cent on that hand, but 
foursare too much fer me. Comeon, boys. Let’s irrigate.” 

He led the way to the bar, followed by a crowd, now 
seemingly in the best of humors. Jess calmly raked in the 
pot, put the money in my purse, and handed it to me, re- 
marking laconically, “ Here; you'd better take this and git.” 

“TI don’t want it all,” Iexclaimed. “Only what I put in.” 

“Keep it all. It’s yours. They’ve killed your horse,” 
and before I could say anything more she left the room. 

My first impulse was to put as much distance as possible 
between myself and the crowd, but on second thoughts I re- 
flected that there was no other house within several miles, 
that I knew nothing of the country, and if I started out on 
foot I was liable to be run down by another gang of robber- 
hunters. J therefore put on a bold front and asked Brown 
to give me a lodging for the night. 

He picked up a guttering candle, called Jess, and told her 
to show me to the “corral.” This was a big loft over the 
bar-room, in which were a dozen or more uninviting looking 
beds. She placed the candle on a box beside one of these 
and was about to leave the room, when I detained her. 

“Miss Jessie, I have not yet thanked you for what you 
have done for me to-night. Is there nothing I can do to 
show my gratitude ?”’ 

She laughed in an embarrassed manner. “Why it wasn't 
anything. I like to play; I’d ‘a’ done it for anybody.” 

“T’m sure of that; but is there nothing I can do for you?” 

She hesitated a moment. “Would you mind giving me 
that picture ?”’ 

“What! My sister’s? No, indeed; you can have it and 
welcome. She is one of the sweetest girls on earth, and 
would be only too glad to do what she could for any one who 
is kind to me.” 
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She took it and thanked me. “I thought I’d like to look 
atit. I’m much obliged. Good-night.” 

I did not see her about the house next morning. All the 
participants in the wished-for necktie party of the night be- 
fore had vanished. I saw nothing of the saddle-bags, so con- 
cluded they had taken them. I inquired for Miss Jessie, 
and was told that she had gone off early to drive up some 
cattle on the “divide.”” The Chinese cook provided me with 
a scanty breakfast, and when the stage came by I mounted 
it with a feeling of inexpressible relief. Half an hour later, 
as we rounded a curve in the road, we came face to face 
with Jess. She was mounted on a.vicious-looking black 
mustang, and galloped rapidly past, her bright curls stream- 
ing inthe wind. I had only time to raise my hat in response 
to a smilg of recognition, when she passed, as I then thought, 
out of my life forever. 

I had been in the mines but a short time when I received 
the sad news of my father’s death, accompanied by an urgent 
request from my mother that I return home at once and take 
charge of his business affairs. This was incumbent upon me, 
as I was an only son. So within three months of the time 
of my arrival in California I was again at home, my gold- 
hunting fever slightly abated, but still hoping to return to 
the Pacific coast; but circumstances combined to prevent it. 

Alice welcomed me with open arms. She was intensely 
interested in my California experience, and wished very much 
to write to Jessie and thank her for liberating me from my 
dangerous situation; but as I did not know her address, she 
had to abandon the idea. She died the second year after I 
returned, leaving only my mother and myself. As she was 
averse to leaving the old home, I remained there until her 
death, some twelve years later. Then finding life intoler- 
ably monotonous, I arranged my business, in which I had 
been successful, so that I could leave for an indefinite time. 

I felt a strong desire to revisit the scenes of my early 
California experience, and in due time found myself at 
City. I decided to make the mountain trip on horseback 
as of yore, so hired a good horse, and one bright June 
morning started again over the almost forgotten mountain 
grades. 

About two o’clock I overtook a heavily laden wagon, 
drawn by six powerful horses. The sun’s rays were uncom- 
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fortably warm, the road was dusty. Just ahead was the 
watering trough, where the stranger overtook me so long ago. 

The driver of the team ahead was a stalwart six-footer. 
He wore a blonde beard and a slouch hat, and walked beside 
the wheelers. He had a blacksnake whip looped about his 
shoulders, and every now and then spoke encouragingly to 
the straining animals. As we reached the trough I drew 
rein beside him. He eased the horses back from a heavy 
pull, and answered my salutation pleasantly. Something in 
the man’s face struck me as familiar. 

He watered his team, then produced a flask, and invited 
me to “smile” with him. I returned the compliment with 
a cigar, and we entered into conversation. I inquired if he 
knew what had become of the old man Brown, who kept a 
stopping-place over on the divide years ago. r 

He looked at me keenly amoment. ‘Oh, yes. The old 
buzzard kicked the bucket some time ago. Struck a good 
mine and couldn’t stand prosperity. What’s become of the 
girl? Blanked if I know. Took her down to ’Frisco and 
put her to school. Seems to me I did hear she married 
Tom Stewart, Brown’s old partner, but he’s gone up the 
flume too, I hear. Old place is gone to rack; nobody lives 
there now. Good stopping-place about a mile the other side, 
though. Stan’ up, Bell!” 

I rode on ahead, no longer puzzled as to where I had met 
the stalwart driver, for memory straightway carried me back 
to my acquaintance of fourteen years before, who had so un- 
ceremoniously deserted me that memorable night at old man 
Brown’s. He had changed but little, while I, who was but 
a boy then, was now bearded and bronzed, and had no fear 
of being recognized. 

I rode on, musing on the ups and downs of life, and pres- 
ently reached the crossroad. I found the old hostelry a heap 
of ruins, the roof having been crushed in some previous win- 
ter by the weight of snow. Z 

After drifting aimlessly round among the mining towns of 
the Sierras for some weeks, I went to San Francisco. One 
day while strolling on the beach by the Cliff House, I came 
face to face with a beautiful woman who both interested and 
puzzled me. She was tall and well formed, with fine brown 
eyes, and a heavy coil of dark auburn hair. She was 
dressed in black, plainly but with much distinction, and had 
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every indication of wealth and refinement. She was ac- 
companied by an elderly woman whom I heard her address 
as “auntie.” I managed to pass and repass them several 
times, and fancied the brown eyes glanced at me rather in- 
terestedly. 

Without being obtrusive, I kept them in sight, and re- 
turned to the city on the same train. I secured a seat just 
behind them, and devoted myself to studying her every de- 
tail of dressand manner. Arrived at the depot, they entered 
a cab, and were driven away, and I returned to the hotel, 
more interested than I cared to confess. For years I had 
been so devoted to my mother, and to business, that no 
thought of marriage had seriously entered my mind. Now 
I suddenly realized that gray hairs were creeping among the 
black, and if I ever intended to marry it was high time I 
gave the matter my attention. How much the thought of a 
pair of brown eyes had to do with this resolution I cannot say. 

A week passed without my seeing her again, though I 
haunted the principal thoroughfares by day and the theatres 
by night. I was beginning to despair, when in strolling 
through the conservatory at Golden Gate Park one day, I 
again met her, accompanied by the same elderly lady. 
They were examining some rare orchids. When her eyes met 
mine, I distinctly saw a pink flush steal over her lovely face, 
and fancied I saw a smile in the brown eyes, but she bent 
over a flower, and I passed on, mentally cursing my luck at 
my inability to obtain an introduction. 

They soon went out and took a shady seat in the park. 
I sat down as near as possible without being obtrusive, and 
taking out a paper, pretended toread. Inreality, 1 watched 
her over the top. Presently they arose, and I saw with a 
thrill of delight, that my divinity had left her portmonnaie 
on the seat. Instantly a spirit of covetousness took posses- 
sion of me. I must have that purse at all hazards. I im- 
mediately appropriated it, and dreading lest I should be 
seen, strolled into another part of the park, feeling delight- 
fully guilty. Arrived at a place free from observation, I 
examined my treasure. It contained a twenty-dollar gold 
piece, some silver, and a few cards and memoranda. On 
one of the cards was written a name and address, “ Jessie 
E. Stewart, No. 231 Street.”’ 

I felt elated. I had heard her companion address her as 
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Jessie that day in the conservatory. I determined to wait 
till the next day, call at the address, and return the property. 
In the next morning’s paper I saw an advertisement of the 
lost purse, with a request that the finder would return it to 
the same address as that on the card and receive reward. 

I wondered if I should receive the reward I so much de- 
sired—an acquaintance with her—and determined to return 
it that morning. 

About ten o'clock I rang the bell of a pretty cottage in 
the prettiest residence portion of the city. A neat servant 
maid answered my ring. I asked for the lady who had ad- 
vertised a lost purse. “‘ Ah, yes,’’ said she: ‘Step into the 
library. She will be down in a moment.” 

She ushered me into a lovely little room and ran upstairs, 
leaving me Staring stupidly at a life-sized portrait of my 
sister Alice, which hung on the opposite wall. In an instant 
it all flashed across me. The resemblance to some one I 
had met puzzled me no longer. I saw asin a dream the 
low-ceiled room in the old house in the Sierras, the rough 
faces of the miners, the eager eyes of the young girl, as she 
sat there playing for my life. 

As I gazed at the picture a light step sounded behind me, 
and turning, I stood before the woman I had been following 
for weeks, to find in her the heroine of my early California 
experience. 

She laughed musically and held out her hand. “Ah, Mr. 
Elliot, I see you recognize me through your sister’s portrait. 
Now, my memory ts far better than yours, for I remembered 
you the day I saw you at the Cliff House. Have I, then, 
changed so very much since that night? Let me see, it was 
fourteen years ago, was it not?” 

I seized both her hands in an impulsive clasp. Though I 
remembered her as 


A thin slip of a girl like a new moon, 
' Sure to be rounded into beauty soon, 


I had no idea she would develop into sucha beautiful woman. 
“Changed? Yes. You have changed very much; but it is 
strange I did not recognize you. I ought to have done so.” 
“ There is nothing strange about it. I have changed very 
much—for the better, I hope. I have had a strange story. 
Sit down and let me tell it to you.” 
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I did so most willingly, and she went on: 

“In the first place I am not old man Brown’s daughter. 
I know nothing of my parents except that both died of 
yellow fever in New Orleans, when I was a baby. Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown adopted me and brought me to California. They 
built that house and I was brought up there, with no ‘advan- 
tages’ except to lay up an abundant supply of health. I 
was as wild as a hawk, and almost as fierce, I think. 

““When I was ten years old, Mother Brown died. After 
that I ran completely wild. Father was always good to me, 
but always let me have my own way toa shocking extent. 
However, I can say this much—though thrown with a rough 
crowd, I was always treated with the utmost respect. I 
sometimes think they were a trifle afraid of my ungovernable 
temper—don’t be alarmed; it has been under control for 
years now. 

“The year after you were there, Father Brown had the 
luck to strike rich gravel in land that he owned. He took 
in a partner, Mr. Stewart, and at once brought me down 
here and put me to school. I became very much attached 
to one of my teachers, Miss Ross. She is the one with 
whom you have seen me. 

“Father Brown died the year after I was put in school, 
leaving me in care of his partner, Mr. Stewart. When TI was 
oid enough to leave school I had no home, so Mr. Stewart 
kindly got me out of that difficulty by marrying me. 

“He was very kind to me, and I missed him greatly when 
he died. I induced Miss Ross to make her home with me, 
and she has been with me ever since. I have often thought 
that I should meet you again. The picture you gave me 
has been a great comfort to me. When I grew restless and 
discouraged at school I always fancied her sweet eyes 
looked at me reproachfully, and when I had won an unusu- 
ally hard battle with myself, I seemed to read commenda- 
tion in them.” 

My heart was almost too full for utterance. Sweet little 
Alice! How glad she would have been to know that her 
pictured face had been so precious to a struggling sister. I 
told her gently of Alice’s death, shortly after my return 
home, and how anxious she had been to write to her. 

Mrs. Stewart was much affected, and to give her time to 
recover, I related the principal events that had taken place 
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with me since I last saw her. When I finally left it was with 
a promise to call the next evening. 

Of course I did so, and found her more charming than 
ever. Before long it seemed that I only lived from one time 
of seeing her until the next. I was wildly, hopelessly in 
love, and though she was kindness itself to me, there was 
always an indescribable something in her manner that checked 
the words I would have liked to utter. 

When away from her I cursed myself for a fool, and braced 
up with all the rusty old saws about faint hearts and fair 
ladies, but when again in her presence the fear of whata 
refusal might mean tied my tongue. 

One night I escorted them to the opera. When we re- 
turned it was late, but Jessie, as I always called her to my- 
self, insisted that I should comein. She had been unusually 
full of spirits that evening, and her gay laughter and sallies 
of wit had completely enthralled me. Miss Ross said good- 
night and discreetly left us at the library door. 

I had a “now-or-never” feeling, that caused a peculiar 
sensation to perambulate up and down my spine. I thought 
the darkness of the room would be a favorable opportunity, 
but before I could take the slightest advantage of the situa- 
tion she turned a flood of gas-light upon the scene, and gave 
me a tantalizing look that was too much for even my cow- 
ardice, and the next moment I had her in my arms, urging 
my suit with all my ardor. 

But she was obdurate. She broke away from my detain- 
ing clasp, and, tossing her wrap upon a chair, cried glee- 
fully: “So you say you love me. Very well, we will let fate 
decide it. I won you once, fair and square—now see if you 
can win me. We will play a straight game, just as we did 
that night long ago, only you shall take Joe’s place. If 
you win, Iam yours. If not, I remain single.” 

She produced a pack of cards and box of chips, seated 
heself at a small table, and motioned me to the opposite 
seat. There was nothing for it but to obey. She divided 
the chips, and, at a motion from me, dealt. I had long since 
mastered the intricacies of “freeze-out,” and though seldom 
a lucky player, I resolved to play as never man played before, 
for who ever played for such a stake! 

I had an odd feeling that she would keep her word, and 
abide by the decision of the cards. We played in silence 
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for a while, she getting the best of the game. I began to 
bet recklessly in hopes of retrieving my waning fortunes, but 
luck was steadily against me. 

jl fancied I saw a disconcerted look in her eyes when she 
saw my pile reduced to five. I took heart at this and began 
to win. We were soon nearly even, when an idea took pos- 
session of me. On the next deal, I drew but one card. She 
took three and the betting began. I went slowly at first, 
but with a confident air that deceived her. I raised her till 
she had but three chips left. I calmly pushed in three. She 
hesitated a moment, then threw down the cards. ‘“ Take it!” 
she said. I quietly gathered in the chips, putting my bob- 
tailed flush out of sight, and saw, as I gathered up the cards, 
that she had jacks and trays. 

With such odds in my favor I began to be very hopeful. 
I dealt; each drewtwo. She quietly laid down her last chip, 
and I, with throbbing heart, called her. 

She had three queens and a pair of eights. I threw down 
four trays, and caught her in my arms, claiming her love as 
my reward. 

She assented with happiness in her eyes, but to this day I 
have never told her what a bluff I played. 
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A MAN HUNT ON THE MOOR 


By May CROMMELIN 


@ 


This stirring romance of the Devonshire moors deals with love, adventure 
and the heroic qualities of an escaped convict. From Leisure Hour. 


“Thank God to be in England again!” The words su 
prised myself, bursting from my lips, though I was alone. 

But then I, Gilbert Lennox, civil engineer, had been ex- 
iled by work for six years in foreign lands. Only three days 
ago Plymouth saw me returned—lately fever-stricken and 
still an invalid—but grateful to be alive, to feel stronger. 
Then, resolving that a few days’ walking-tour in dear old 
Devonshire would set me up again, here I was on the fringe 
of Dartmoor rejoicing. 

The sun was sinking as I rested at the base of a low tor, 
among scattered bowlders. All the lower country was 
parched by that summer’s long, great heat, and even here 
there was no royal flush of heather, though the gorse was 
yellow, little caring. But all around the moors stretched 
solitary and browned, save where a green meandering line 
traced the course of a brook at a little distance. 

Looking at this, suddenly something rising out of the sunk 
bed of the stream caught my idle gaze. A human head was 
scrutinizing the road with evident watchfulness. 

“Holloa! holloa!”’ I excitedly whispered to myself, hastily 
drawing closer behind some gorse bushes which already 
sheltered me, and peering cautiously through a prickly gap. 
Some hunter’s instinct within me scented danger by the 
stealthy way the head rose to view. Now, asa man clam- 
bered out of the bed of the brook, there was no doubt of 
the matter, for he wore the Princeton prison clothes. 

Yesterday morning, passing its grim walls up in the moor- 
land solitude, I had seen a gang of prisoners at work. 

He was coming toward me! With a stern joy at the pros- 
pect of fighting an enemy to our common weal, I braced my 
muscles, crouching, then suddenly rose. 

“Stand!” said I. “You are my prisoner.” 

His eyes rolled in desperation to either side, where no liv- 
ing soul but our two selves was visible on the moor. 

“Never! You'll not take me!” he uttered, measuring 
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my gaunt figure and thin face with a savage light of glad- 
ness. “What! you, that look as if you had only come out 
of a hospital—you'd send me back to a living grave, would 
you !—to worse than death! No, never! Look here. I could 
kill you; I could throttle you as easily as look at you. 
But instead you shall change clothes with me. You go and 
see how you like prison fare, my fine tourist, if you’re so 
anxious to give them another victim up there. 

“Look sharp! Do you suppose I risked being shot down 
by the warders like a mad dog to stand parleying with you? 
Off with those togs, or He clenched his hands and 
crept nearer with gleaming eyes. 

“Stop!” said I. “Don’t be a fool. Give yourself up 
quietly, for you’ve no chance. Sooner or later they’ll have 
you, and if I can help myself you don’t get into my clothes.” 

Before the last words had well left my throat he had sprung 
upon me, and the next instant we were locked together and 
swaying in deadly tussle. 

To my foe success was freedom—sweetest, most blessed 
freedom! I knew by the clenched grip of his hands, hug- 
ging my ribs as if to crack them, the labored breathing of 
his chest, that the man’s savage instincts were ablaze. It 
meant murder to me unless I conquered or—cavedin! Never! 

One false clutch the lad made at my throat gave me an 
advantage. Now his arms were pinned under mine as we 
wrestled in the roughest bout I had ever known, even at 
home inthe dales. He was younger, more active, desperate; 
but he had little science, while I—well, more than one or two 
summers in my boyhood, at Grasmere Sports, my name had 
been cheered till the hills around echoed. Fired by that 
recollection, I put out all my muscular force and knowledge 
in one long, strong effort, and raising my opponent at last 
slowly from the ground, to which his feet tried to cling with 
desperate tenacity, flung him over my shoulder with such 
force that he fell with a heavy thud and lay motionless. 

Next minute I was kneeling beside the prostrate figure on 
the heather in keen anxiety. 

Was he dead—for a thin trickle of blood oozed from a 
wound on his head caused by a stone? Poor wretch—un- 
happy lad! Would that some other man had been the means 
of arresting his flight. While trying to force a few drops 
from my travelling-flask between his pale lips, the oval shape 
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of the convict’s face, the almost classic chiselling of his 
features, and the delicate sweep of his dark eyebrows under 
a wide forehead were a sudden surprise to me. Why, though 
cropped, begrimed with dust, caked by sweat and blood, he 
was like a young Apollo. 

Ah! what a mercy! his eyes were opening feebly. One 
or two vain attempts, then the blanched lips faintly uttered, 
“Water! I’m dying! Water!” 

Remembering the brook that had hidden him, I set off 
running, and soon jumped down between peat banks into it, 
where I began trying to fill my hat and drinking-cup with 
water. Filling both receptacles with the peaty-brown, 
precious element, I returned carefully across the heather. 

“Why? Where?” 

Surely this was the place, and yet there was no trace of 
my fainting prisoner. My astonished gaze travelled over the 
tor and bowlders to make sure, then once more searched the 
ground, where it saw a red splotch on a stone. 

The convict had disappeared, and worse luck, with him 
my silver flask, an old travelling companion. 

Twilight setting in helped some weakly promptings of pity 
in persuading me to set off at last, along the moor track, and 
let the fellow be. 

What a peaceful, cool evening scene it was, as after half 
an hour I breasted with tired steps a steeply rounded hill. 

Surely down yonder lay fields and hedges in the valley, 
almost hidden in shadow. Grateful at the prospect of rest 
in some farmhouse, I set off at once with inward eagerness 
but lagging feet that at last reached a gate in a meadow 
sweet with white clover. Opening the gate, my steps 
brushed heavily through the honeyed clover blooms, while 
visions of a farm kitchen and supper, with perhaps a good 
bed to follow, consoled my hungered and wearier inner 
man. A shadowy wall at the end nearest the farm proved 
on approach to be one of those crumbling “cob” ones 
peculiar to Devonshire, and thatched atop. There was a 
door in the wall set in thick honeysuckle, of which the 
long trails seemed to extend their sprays in greeting. 

“How truly English! a delicious idyllic scene,” was my 
murmured soliloquy while pausing in doubt. “ This is a back 
way of entering; still it is too dark to grope my way to the 
front. And in farmhouses one does not stand upon cere- 
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mony.” With which decision I began trying the latch. It 
yielded, and with irresolute steps I entered a small paved 
yard, trying to discern through the summer gloom which, 
among the surrounding outhouses, might prove the back 
kitchen of the farm. 

A light rush behind; the sound of a key in a rusty lock. 

Turning my head, a little shadowy figure was flitting from 
the door; it must have been hidden till now behind the water- 
barrel. Before I could make two steps back, a ghost-like, 
taller apparition—that of a woman dressed in white—glided 
out from the cavernous gloom of a doorway, holding a deep- 
snuffing, growling canine friend by the collar. 

“ Stop, wretch!” scornfully commanded a clear but quiv- 
ering voice. “Stand still, or I'll loose the bull-dog.” 

I stood at once, rooted to the particular cobble-stones 
under my feet, and began, “ Please allow me ‘ 

“ Be silent, or I’ll shoot you,” came in wrathful, childish 
treble from the smaller figure, apparently levelling a rook 
rifle. My taller inhospitable foe echoed severely: “ Yes. 
Words are useless. We know you have come to rob the 
hen-roost; and now we've caught you and mean to give you 
a lesson. Loo, hold the dog, and loose him if necessary.” 

Before I could realize the situation beyond a quick per- 
ception that the voices were young and sweetly clear if 
merciless, there was a slight hiss in the air—a whip-lash had 
curled around my shoulders with stinging elucidation. 

Whi-i-sh! Whi-i-sh again! again! 

The fourth lash fell quite weakly. There followed a pause 
of hostilities and the murmured words: 

“Loo, I can’t. That will do!” 

“Stuff! You're no good. I’d have made him cry out! 
He would not have left us one egg for to-morrow morning,”’ 
came in quick whispered contempt. The tall virago, how- 
ever, addressed me with austere condescension. 

“There. You may be grateful to me for letting you off 
with so slight a punishment. Go now, and try to get an 
honest living.”’ 

“Madam, your kindness is touching.” (Here a profound 
bow.) “Allow me to acknowledge my error in trespassing; 
but surely you punish a first offence rather severely.” 

My ear caught an interchange of fluttered gasps; the 
shadowy figures seemed to melt into one blur in the gloom. 
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“Why! Who ?—who are you?” 

“My name 1s not famous as yet. It be may sufficient to 
say that I am a gentleman, I hope; and a tired pedestrian 
who has lost his way on the moors.” 

A horrified exclamation followed. “Loo! the lantern— 
quick!’’ commanded the elder figure, and straightway a light 
was flashed in my face, while both peered forward to inves- 
tigate the truth of my statement. Thanks to breeding—or 
my tailor—in spite of a dusty, somewhat disordered appear- 
ance, they were apparently rapidly convinced, for the elder 
broke into entreating accents of deepest shame. 

“Oh, sir, sir, pray forgive me. We took you for a vaga- 
bond who robbed the hen-roost last night; but I can never 
forgive myself. Did I hurt you much?” 

“Only my feelings.” 

“Aileen, his cheek is marked—see! The whip-lash has 
cut him,” chimed in the younger in sharp dismay. 

In spite of my laughing reassurances both seemed ready 
to dissolve into impulsive tears, judging by their voices. 

“Will you trust our hospitality after such a beginning ? 
Pray come in, or we shall feel more sorry and sore than your- 
self,’’ sweetly pleaded my taller companion. She seemed 
such a slim, white-robed, mystic creature that, as much out 
of curiosity to see her features as from fatigue, I followed 
through a dark porch and entry into a pretty and cozy sitting- 
room. Close by a lamp she turned to meet me, and 

Oh there! I drew in my breath as I just looked and was 
aware of a delicious ineffable thrill. 

This the virago who had horsewhipped me! What bliss, 
at so slight a cost, to have brought that dewy appeal in those 
lovely eyes; the quiver, part fun, part sorrow, trembling on 
that sweet mouth. She was simply the prettiest girl I had 
ever seen in my life. Tall, almost too slight and willowy, 
with blackest lustrous hair and bluest eyes. As to her 
face, I only knew it was irresistible, with its combined ex- 
pression of mischief and sweetness, ready to laugh or cry 
in a breath. 

“You will rest with us now and stay for supper,” she said 
with sudden, glad reassurance. Did she guess one look had 
made me her captive? “There are only myself and my sis- 
ter in the house besides our maids. Our brother will not be 
home till late. Can you put up with merely our company ?” 
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Could I! She did not ask me that twice, when, having 
washed off some of the day’s dust, I sat opposite herself and 
her young hop-pole of a sister at the most delicious supper 
ever a tired hungry man enjoyed. 

“How on earth were these trout caught? Why, this 
weather not a fish has been known to rise for a week, so 
they told me on the moor,’ I remarked. Flattered smiles 
lit both the faces of my young hostesses. 

“That is our brother's doing. He goes out ever so early, 
before it is daylight. He is the best fisherman in the world 
and the best brother.” 

“What a pity, Loo, if he does not come in time to meet 
Mr.—Lennox, I think you said was your name ?” 

“Oh,he’ll just kill us if we let Mr. Lennox go without see- 
ing him,"’ quoth Loo. ‘“ He’ll rage the house down.” 

Pleasant, this. I bolted the remains of a scone, inwardly 
hoping this “ best of brothers” would delay entering into my 
present paradise, and murmured with mendacious regretful- 
ness, “I’m afraid I ought really to be going soon. Thanks, 
very much, for wishing me to stay. But pray tell me first, 
how was it that you young ladies, having no man about the 
house, dared to tackle a supposed burglar ?” 

“That was my idea!” Miss Loo thrust a long neck and 
black-locked head forward with startling suddenness. ‘‘ You 
don’t know our bull-dog. As my brother says, he and the 
dog together are a match for any six Well, Aileen, what 
are you making faces at me for ?”’ 

“Why, you are Irish,” I cried. 

“You mean [have anaccent. That's rude—but it’s true,” 
pouted Miss Loo, frowning ominously. 

“T’m so glad it’s true. Irish people I always think are 
the most pleasant in the world,’ was my hasty reassurance. 
“ The greatest friend I ever had is an Irishman. I wonder if 
you would know his name. When in Plymouth I heard he 
was working on a new railway line somewhere hereabouts, 
He is the best fellow I ever knew id 

“Bar one. I knowa better,” said a grave, glad voice. A 
big, bearded man had stepped silently from behind a screen 
hiding the door and was looking down at our supper group 
with a look betwixt blessing and laughter. 

“What, Bill!” 

“Ay, Gilbert.” 
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I had sprung to my feet, and next instant two men were 
holding each the other’s right hand in a strong clasp. 

It was queer, when you come to think of it, that I had 
walked straight over the moor unknowingly to the home of 
my old comrade, the truest one ever man had. And these 
were Bill Connolly’s orphan sisters, it appeared. And the 
new railway was being made through the valley close by. 

“So you two wild girls horsewhipped my friend in the 
dark. Ho, ho, ho! If he had known there was mistletoe 
in the old apple-tree it would have served you both right,” 
went on Bill, with his great genial laugh of old. 

‘“ But we were so sure it was Crazy Joe,” apologized Aileen, 
blushing celestially. “ He is a poor idiot, Mr. Lennox, who 
will steal eggs at night; and it is too naughty of him, be- 
cause he always gets his meals here by day.” 

“T shall cuff him if I catch him,” quoth Bill decidedly. 

Till Bill came I had not wished to flutter the dove- 
cote, but now I told of my meeting with the escaped convict 
on the moor, our wrestling bout, and the prisoner's escape. 

‘Boys alive!’’ burst out Bill, “I would give something to 
have seen that tussle. Are you not mad that the shamming 
brute got away from you?” 

“No; I’m rather glad. For he was such a young lad, and 
so handsome that somehow to me he did not look villainous, 
only reckless.” 

“Poor fellow! Tell us what he was like,” uttered Aileen 
and Loo, with lips parted in ready sympathy; whereupon, 
thus incited, I gave the most graphic portrait in my power 
of the lad, whose face had certainly stirred me in his favor. 

Said Aileen, “ You would not stop him, Bill, would you, 
dear? You see Mr. Lennox ts sorry that he did, but he had 
to fight him.” 

“Children,” said Bill, paternally and gravely, “I hope I 
may not meet him. For if he comes across my way, as a 
law-abiding man I must try to do my duty pity, or no pity, 
as Gilbert Lennox did. But,” Bill drew a long breath, “the 
unhappy creature won’t have much chance, for all the nav- 
vies know, and are turning out to hunt the moor this even- 
ing. This valley is his likeliest line of escape, you see. And 
they mean to get the government reward.” 

“Then God help him!” said I. “If he has a mother, her 
heart must be sore for him.” 
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A slight noise startled us. It was like a rustle in the 
branches of the creepers outside the open window. 

“Whisht! what’s that ?”’ Bill half turned to rise, but sup- 
per and the day’s fatigues had made him sluggish. 

“T’ll see,” cried Loo, always alert, and springing to the 
window she bent far out, peering into the summer darkness. 

‘““No—thing!’"” The child spoke slowly and very dis- 
tinctly. “It was a blackbird, perhaps; they are such noisy 
things.” 

Still she looked steadily out, not aware Aileen had come 
softly behind her and was looking too. 

“ D'ye know,” went on Loo in her clear treble, still speak- 
ing with most of her thin little body outside, “if I were to 
see that convict, what I'd say to him? ‘Stay where you are 
—I'll bring you food presently.’ ” 

“ Quite right, dear,” said Aileen from the background. 

“You are a pair of depraved young sinners. I want more 
coffee, please. Come back,” said Bill. So they came. 


Bill and I had begun discoursing of old days and old 
friends, while Aileen’s gracious presence was full of mute 
sympathy as she sat with her lips just touched to a happy 
smile, or her lovely eyes deep with the sadness of our lost 
joys, according as we were gay or regretful. 

Meanwhile Loo was childishly busy removing dishes, and 
carrying them toa side table she carefully pushed close to 
the open window. Presently it struck me vaguely that a 
pile of scones I noticed her taking from before me had les- 
sened at the window during the last five minutes. Rubbish! 
I was dreaming. Three remained. Next time I glanced up 
there was but one. Decidedly I was silly. Once again I 
looked across and slightly started. A bare, brown hand just 
then stole in at the window-corner, closed on the last scone, 
-and noiselessly disappeared. 

“ Holloa!”” was on my lips, but before the exclamation was 
breathed Aileen’s hand touched mine under the table. Our 
eyes met, with warning in her glance. Then she looked at 
Bill, who was busily illustrating the curves of his new rail- 
way with a fork-point on the tablecloth for my benefit, and 
she lightly touched her lips. 

“Come now, dear old boy,” and rising, Aileen put her 
arms round Bill’sneck. “Will youtake Mr. Lennox out for 
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a smoke at the front of the house, and we will follow? No: 
we can’t come just yet, either of us. Loo and I have some 
little matters to attend to.”’ 

Presently she and Loo came out and joined us as we were 
enjoying the beauty of the moonlight silvering a wide wheat- 
field that spread on two sides of the house, and showing the 
soft ridges of moorland beyond, contrasting with dark patches 
of wood and shadowy rocks in the valley. It was a balmy 
night to my thinking, but Aileen shivered. 

“Darling, you're chilly. Stopa bit, and I'll bring out a 
wrap for your shoulders. My old light ulster will do,’ said 
Bill, who was full of solicitude for these young sisters under 
_his charge. He was striding away when Aileen stopped him 
with laughing entreaty in her voice. 

“Not the ulster. Don’t be vexed, Bill, but it was such 
an antiquated garment that I—gave it away not long ago.” 

“What, my coat ? without leave?” 

“Yes, Bill, you might have said ‘No.’ ”’ 

Bill burst into a guffaw despite himself. 

““Ah, bad girls that you both are. Why, Gilbert, if I 
didn't make a row sometimes they would hardly leave me a 
shirt to my back.” 

When he departed to find some substitute for the vanished 
ulster, Aileen hastily seized the opportunity to murmur shyly: 

“Mr. Lennox, I hope that you understood. You did guess, 
did you not, at supper, why I signalled to you.” 

“Yes, I did,” said I reassuringly, supposing that Crazy 
Joe had been prowling; and delighted to make even a village 
idiot into a link of secret alliance between us. 

“It was best, wasn’t it, not to tell Bill?”’ she hurried on 
with intense eagerness, bending forward to whisper from her 
seat. “I hate hiding anything from him, but you heard 
what he said. Am I right?” 

“Quite right, in my opinion.”” This with conviction. 

Just then came a noisy hum and the heavy-booted tramp 
of men in the deep lane near the cottage door. 

“ There are the navvies out on their man hunt,” exclaimed 
Bill, returning. He strode forward rather anxiously to the 
little gate in the moonlight to see the crowd go by, and we 
followed him. 

“Look, they are carrying big sticks; and see the dogs. 
Oh, it’s not fair!”’ whispered Loo wrathfully. The child 
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clenched her hands as by the light of some dark lanterns 
flashed by the leaders we saw the rough men and some mon- 
grel curs at their heels. 

Among the party a lad in tattered clothes was the object 
of coarse laughter and derision. He was dancing and caper- 
ing like a satyr, with three pheasant-tail feathers stuck in 
his battered hat, and a long churchwarden in his mouth. 

“That is Crazy Joe. So they are teaching him to smoke,” 
murmured Aileen, greatly vexed. 

“Good evening, boys,” said Bill’s big genial voice. “I 
hope if you run your fox to ground you'll give him fair play, 
as Englishmen should; and try to deal as kindly as you can 
with a fellow-creature.”’ 

“He's a lifer—a murderer. The likes of him don’t de- 
serve much kindness,’’ answered a surly spokesman out of 
the darkness; although a hum of “ All right, Mister Connolly, 
we'll see fair play,’’ showed that Bill was a favorite with the 
majority. 

‘“A murderer! It can’t be true,” cried Aileen and Loo 
under their breath, horror-stricken, but with a sort of indig- 
nation; and the two soft-hearted creatures shuddered and 
drew near each other. 

Later on Bill led me up a few steps to an ideal bed- 
chamber; it was sweet with cleanliness inside, and the fra- 
grance of late roses framing the open casement sunk in 
thatch. My brain felt dizzy with Aileen’s last smile, my 
heart was hot with love's first rush. 

Said I to myself, “She is the girl I want for my wife. 
And now, like the young man Eutychus, I feel borne down 
by a deep sleep in my upper chamber; so to bed.” 

Hah! I started and stared. 

The white coverlet of my bed was slightly indented as by 
a blow, and in the hollow lay my silver flask. Stepping to 
the window I looked keenly out, but no sound met my at- 
tentive ears except a night breeze rustling the grain; there 
was no sight save the sleeping landscape. Some one stand- 
ing outside might easily have flung in the flask; had it 
been laid down its weight would have left no mark. And 
why throw it on the bed but to avoid noise and damage ? 
This gave me food for thought as I undressed, till sleep 
overcame idle surmises. 

Once more supposing that second sight had visited our 
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sleeping vision that night, the cottage inmates might have 
watched a quiet and curious scene that was taking place in 
the big wheat-field. A fairly high wall bounded this from 
the moor on two sides, built, like many thereabouts when 
labor was cheap, stone being plentiful. Midway against the 
wall there stood a shippen, or open shed, with granite posts. 
This had been used for storing hay the season before, and a 
pile still remained at one end. ‘Two o'clock struck faintly 
from the old church-tower away in the valley; the church 
round which Royalists and Roundheads had once fought a 
sore fight. Nowasinuous rustling stirs the wheat. Thena 
man crept out from the standing grain, half-raised himself 
to listen intently, slunk into the shed, and peered anxiously 
into its recesses. 

Reassured, he dropped a bundle from under his arm, and 
swiftly stripping to his shirt, stood thus in the shadow fora 
minute. The bundle must have held other clothes, for, as 
quickly dressing again, he looked different even in the gloom. 

At the least sound, meanwhile—the creeping of a field- 
mouse, the far-off cry of an owl—he started and trembled. 
His ears were straining their power of hearing. His eyes 
stared as he fearfully looked around. 

And all the while he never guessed—ho! ho! it was rare 
sport—that overhead two bright human eyes were gloating 
over his movements; that a figure crouching along a rafter 
between the hay and roof was holding its breathing when 
the terrified wretch held his, to listen agonized. 

The man hastily began grubbing deep in the hay now, hid 
a bundle there, and stole out. Once more there was a track 
stirring the wheat, cautiously following a furrow. He dis- 
appeared. 

Down swung the crouching figure from the rafters, stared 
and listened intently, mimicking every gesture of the other. 
Then it dug out the bundle from the hay and began caper- 
ing and chuckling, stuffing its fists into its mouth to keep 
from laughing aloud. 

“Ha, ha! fine clothes!” The spy held them up in ex- 
ultation, and then quickly undressed like the first man, put 
on the discovered garments, and hid his own in their place. 
Then, laughing noiselessly, he danced out into the wheat- 
field, a creature full of strange antics, waving a long pipe. 
Why did the pipe not burn? Smoke was disagreeable in the 
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throat, making one cough, but it was pleasant to see it curl- 
ing away in little mists. A match! That wasit. His friends, 
the navvies, had given him matches. Striking one on the 
stone wall, it burnt his fingers, and with a grimace he threw 
it away. The tiny light flickered on the ground like a glow- 
worm, then ignited a morsel of dry gorse near, and began to 
emit small crackles. Oh, glory! a bonfire! The watching 
creature laughed in his heart, and piled on more twigs of 
gorse, vagrants from the moor that lay behind the wall, till, 
with a little roar, up leapt the blaze and caught the dry 
wheat stalks nearest. And the blaze spread. 


Thunder! What a glorious storm inthe mountains! No; 
a battle, and cannon’s roar boo-ooming ? 

“Get up! Wake up!” I suddenly opened my eyes to 
hear.Aileen’s voice calling outside, while my door was loudly 
hammered at. 

“Bill! Mr. Lennox! The wheat-field is on fire!” 

And a pinkish glow, not that of dawn, creeping under the 
blind and partially lighting my room, verified her words. 

In two minutes I had stumbled into the passage partially 
dressed, with loose boot-laces, while Bill was defying the 
greater darkness of his side of the house and struggling into 
some clothes. 

Aileen still stood outside, only dressed in a long white 
wrapper she must have hastily snatched up, while her glorious 
black hair fell down her back in a mass. 

How lovely she looked, as with parted lips she eagerly 
listened to the stentorian directions coming from behind 
Bill’s door! 

Then, seeing me, the dear girl started, and slipped like a 
white cloud out of view, though not out of hearing. 

“If the field goes, so does the cottage. We can’t save it, 
for the thatch will blaze like fury,” shouted Bill. 

“Let us reap round the house for our lives!” cried I. 

“Good! the reaping-machine is here. The farmer who 
owns this field sent it over from his other farm yesterday. 
That'll do,” yelled Bill, joyously. “I'll harness the brown 
filly. And you, Gilbert, run for your life and kick up the 
navvies. There’re down by the line, half a mile away.” 

“Let me go. I'll ride the pony,” called Aileen. 

“No. Let me. You know I ride nearly two stone 
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lighter,’ was shrieked in shrill tones, ear-splitting as those 
of an excited canary. And Loo burst like a squib upon the 
scene in short petticoats and a crimson dressing-jacket. 

“That’s right, little one. You shall ride.” 

““Go as you are,"’ shouted Bill encouragingly, clattering 
downstairs. We hurried after him to the stable, and pres- 
ently led out the horses, whinnying uneasily at the glare 
that was now fast lighting upthe yard. I lifted Loo on the 
rough Dartmoor pony. The spirited child gave two vicious 
cuts of her whip, and started down the steep lane at a break- 
neck pace, her hair and jacket streaming loose. Next, Bill’s 
young mare needed attention, for she was fit to jump out of 
her skin. Still, I couldn’t tell how the snorting, terrified 
creature, with one of us at her head, was coaxed to draw 
the reaping machine and to face the blaze and roar of the 
burning wheat-field and the terrifying whirr at her heels. 
Up and down across the great field, and as near the fire and 
reek as we dared venture, we laid the grain low in long 
swaths. And behind us came Aileen and her two maids in 
light attire, raking up valiantly, gathering with their hands, 
piling the wheat high in their skirts, as the red blaze behind 
us widened ever across the field with a crackling hiss. 

There was a man helping them, soI noticed the second 
time we cut down the field. Where he had sprung from I 
did not know. But he was working diligently if slowly, 
seeming lame, and encumbered with a long coat. 

Thrice we had traversed the full width from wall to hedge, 
and a bare strip—how narrow it looked!—between the fiery 
half of the field and the standing corn rewarded our efforts. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Here come the navvies!” I hal- 
loed all at once with glee, hearing a distant, many-throated 
shout of succor. Loo must have ridden hard as we reaped, 
for now they were coming, indeed. Big brawny fellows, 
half a hundred, jumping over the hedges, scrambling through 
gaps, running like mad to see the sight. 

‘Hooray, boys! Come and help,” yelled Bill lustily, 
driving harder than ever. The navvies made a line down 
the field, and two of them noticed that the man who had 
been working hitherto was now dropping behind. They 
whispered together, eyeing the stranger significantly, who 
wore his hair cropped close. 

“Holloa, mate! No skulking! Here's a place between 
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us. If you’ve worked, we've ran.” This was true. The 
man dropped into line. Hedared not run. Not yet. He 
hung his head, while a great longing swelled his heart and 
tingled through his veins to be off and away—free. But he 
worked on, feeling himself watched. 

Just then came a horrified cry from Aileen, who sprang 
forward, pointing with outstretched arm toward the blazing 
field. Now the wheat-field, being of many acres, lay in 
several rises and hollows. And on one slight hillock where 
the rock neared the surface, the wheat was still almost green. 

And on this hillock a man’s figure had now sprung up, 
fleeing before the fire. He raised his arm wildly, but stood 
still. In the fierce light all eyes could descry his dress, for 
he wore a loose blouse of gaudy stripes that could be scen 
from afar. 

“The convict! the convict!” A hoarse shout of execra- 
tion went up from fifty throats. “He's fired the field!” 
And the men cursed him where they stood. 

At the roar of anger the figure that had begun timidly 
advancing down through the wheat to the hollow started, 
and scurried back like a hunted hare to the hillock top. 

‘““Shame on you, men; don’t head him back to his death,” 
I sang out lustily, while Bill put his hands to his mouth and 
bellowed, “Come on, lad! Don’t stay there to be roasted 
alive. In five minutes the fire will shut youin. Look sharp.” 

In less time than that. In barely three minutes and a 
half; for the flames leapt in little spurts on and on, witha 
sheet of fire roaring behind. They were nearing each other 
fast as when the incoming tide sweeps round either side of 
a rock on which some heedless person stays, unaware of 
danger. But could it be he preferred a horrible death to 
being taken a prisoner? More; he was mocking at us! For 
now he began capering where he stood, dancing a sort of 
clog-dance, one might say, though the grain hid his feet. 
Still, one could see the jeering gestures with which he pointed 
at us and snapped his fingers aloft and waved his arms. 
Then a wild yell of laughter came across the fire and the 
wheat, borne to our straining, horror-struck ears. 

At that, the most dismal sound followed in answer I have 
ever heard. It was the squeal of an old, old woman, who 
came hobbling along from a gap in the hedge. Her mouth 
was wide open, yet she had no power to cry aloud, her mus- 
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cles being stiffened with terror. But she stretched her skinny 
arms toward the distant figure, with her few gray locks fall- 
ing down from under her night-cap, and gasped and gasped, 
till out came the words: 

“It’s Joe! My Joe! and no jail-bird. Oh, my pretty 
lad, my own boy! Come to your granny.” 

Now how at that distance and in prison garb her aged 
eyes knew her grandson is what I could never say, unless it 
were by some divination of love. But she was right. 

“Crazy Joe! Itis Joe!’ cried Aileen and Loo in a breath, 
recognizing the maniac’s laugh. In an instant an under- 
standing of the situation flashed upon our. minds. Mean- 
while the fire spread. 

“Hi, Joe! Come to us, Joe! Don’t be afraid,” called 
Aileen in a clear voice, reaching far. But the idiot only 
capered. 

And the flames had almost met. 

The old woman fell on her knees in the stubble, and raised 
her clasped hands to the sky. 

Bill and I were running by then. And as we ran we could 
see one tongue of flame dart over the wheat ear-tops; while 
like a kindred spirit another shot from the opposite side with 
amazing speed to meet it. The two mingied and the hillock 
was ringed with fire. | 

Now as Bill and I started, luckily the nearest line toward 
the late gap in the fire led us down the lane we had reaped. 
Along this stodd the navvies, never stirring. Only one 
among them had darted to Joe’s rescue—the man with the 
long coat. He had the start of us by ten yards or more, 
and though I was a fair runner, and Bill still better fora 
spurt, thanks to his long legs, neither of us was a match for 
the stranger in speed. Bill got ahead of me, for I was hin- 
dered by my boots, that were loose, while now and again 
their laces caught under my tread so that I stumbled. Mean- 
while the man with the ulster had bounded into the blazing 
wheat, where its ring was thinnest. Against the glowing 
background of crimson light and the foreground of pale 
standing grain we could see his black head and shoulders 
leaping and leaping—I shall never to my dying day forget 
the sight. Then a drift of smoke swept over the spot and 
hid him from our eyes. 

“Brave chap! He has shown us the way,” sang out Bill, 
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plunging after him recklessly. ‘Come on, Gillie, where are 
you?” 

“Close behind you,” I answered. And well for him that 
it was so. For even as I struggled forward against the 
scorching heat and through the choking reek, Bill’s big form 
in front of me disappeared. 

“ He’s down,” flashed through my mind. He had caught 
his foot in a rabbit hole and fallen so heavily that for a few 
seconds he could not recover himself. Somehow I lifted 
him up with difficulty, for he could not stand on one foot, 
but flung his arm round my neck for support. Then, in the 
new strength possessing me, I somehow half dragged, half 
carried him back through the blaze and smoke, staggering 
out into safety and a crowd of friendly voices and arms that 
caught at my burden. Full of shame that we had failed, my 
ears buzzing and blood tingling, I turned to rush back for 
Joe, but was held fast. Coats were flung about me, my head 
was blinded with mufflings. 

“You are on fire! Keep still; you are burning,” cried the 
men. 

“Let me go; I’m all right,” and I tried to tear myself 
free. “I must save Joe, I tell you " 

“He’s safe. The stranger has got him. Hooray! Look 
now, sir, if you can see.” 

With smarting eyes, for even my eyelashes were scorched, 
I looked across to the hillock. A light breeze had diverted 
the smoke, and outlined in black relief against the red we 
saw two struggling figures. The stranger was forcing his 
own coat on the reluctant idiot, who was endeavoring to 
escape. But the brave unknown man prevailed, stooped 
down, and rose again with Joe on his back. 

“ They’re off!’ cried some one, and we all held our breath 
and strained our sight. Then the smoke drifted back, anda 
groan broke from the crowd. 

“They'll suffocate. Let’s go and help,” cried a navvy. 

“It’s no good now. Either that gallant fellow will get 
through, or they will both go down and you will never find 
them through the smoke,” said Bill hoarsely, who was re- 
covering. “Gillie, don't be a fool!” 

“There he is. Hur—rah! Hurrah!” 

Out from the smoke and blazing stubble staggered the 
man, carrying Crazy Joe on his back, who was laughing 
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wildly, exulting over his ride. The navvies now plunged 
forward, and amid a cheer that rang far over the field and 
down into the valley, we brought Joe and his rescuer into 
the reaped patch of safety. 

“ Mayall the blessings of Heaven!” began Joe's old granny. 
Then her voice changed into a sudden screceh. “Ah, you 
filthy convict! you jail-bird! You try to take my precious 
boy's life by firing the field and putting your own vile clothes 
on his innocent back!” 4 

A great silence fell upon the group. The man who stood 
among us seemed to heave a long sigh. And now, since he 
had put his long coat on Joe for protection, we saw that he 
wore a prison shirt on his back. It is only simple truth to 
say that though his head was cropped and face blackened, 
he held himself with so grand an air, that he looked one of 
the noblest young fellows I have ever seen. Then, holding 
out his arms in surrender, he said: “It’s over. I’ve es- 
caped from Princeton. Take me, some of you, and claim 
your reward.”” Not a navvy stirred. 

“T got some clothes—no matter how—and hid my own in 
the shed yonder, where the boy must have found them. I 
never fired the field. For two long years I have not smoked 
tobacco; but he had a pipe up yonder when I went to fetch 
him,” he added in a quiet voice, as one condemned might 
just say his last words on earth. Still no one spoke, but 
there was a quiet sound of weeping from the women. 

“You are a brave man,” said I. Then stepping forward, 
with a lump in my throat, “Shake hands.” 

“Thank you,” said the convict. Then his strength failed, 
and he reeled fainting in the men’s arms. Four of them 
carried him to the cottage, where Aileen and Loo brought 
him back to consciousness, and I bandaged his burns, being 
a rough surgeon in my way. Meanwhile Bill had limped 
again to his machine, and began reaping harder than ever, 
helped by the navvies, who beat out the spark that caught 
the low stubble. And the fire waned as the day dawned. 

“What is your name, my poor lad?” said I, as at last our 
patient seemed stronger. There was a long pause while he 
stared fixedly away. 

“Tam number 317. My name is wiped out.” 

“But is there no message you would like us to send to any 
one?” 
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“Ah! my darling mother. . . . No, better not! ... It 
would break her heart to think, her last hope is gone. No 
chance of a ticket-of-leave now." He spoke in gasps, and 
a dew broke out on his wide, finely formed brow. 

“You have not the look of a guilty man. But even if 
you were so once, I think you have repented,” put in Aileen 
softly. 

“Guilty. Why, he is innocent!” hotly exclaimed Loo. 
The convict smiled. 

“Tam,” he said softly to the child. Then he closed his 
eyes and slept. But in the morning two prison warders, 
carrying loaded rifles, came and took him away handcuffed 
between them. Was he guilty or innocent? Shall we ever 
know ? 

But as for myself, as that night died redly into the white 
life of a new day Aileen laid her cool white fingers on my 
throbbing head and burnt arms with healing in their touch. 

“Oh, you have been in pain so long! You do not think 
enough of yourself,” she said in tones of sweet reproach. 

“What should I think ?” said I, ashamed at failing before 
her very eyes so lately. ‘“‘ That nameless convict is a better 
man. He did more than IJ.” 

“You tried your best—no one can do more,” replied 
Aileen. “And you saved Bill’s life. I shall never forget 
that!’ She looked straight into my eyes with shining grati- 
tude in her own, and I held her gaze greedily, steadily, 
would not let it go. 

“Well!” said Bill, coming in just then, and laying his 
tired hands affectionately on a shoulder of each of us. 
“What anight! You will stop on with us as long as ever 
you can, Gillie, and rest ?” 

“If your sister cares to have me,” said I slowly, looking 
in Aileen’s face. She dropped her long lashes. I fancied 
a slight tremor ran through her frame, as if she guessed the 
hidden meaning in my words. 

“T shall be glad if you will stay,” she said. So I stayed. 
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THE GAMBLER'S DEBT 


By Sam Davis 


A dramatic record of despair and treachery. Written for Short Stories. 


Sixteen months of hard tunneling and he had reached the 
bonanza. As he stood gloating over the richest ore his eyes 
had ever feasted on, he became conscious of a presence, and 
turning saw the tall form of “ Long Brown,” the gambler. 

He was about to speak, when a dull rumble was borne in 
on their ears and a tremor shook the earth, as pieces of loos- 
ened rock fell at their feet. 

Both knew what it meant. Brown went back a few rods 
with his lantern and returned with a blanched face. 

“We are shut in by a cave and it may take days to dig us 
out!’”’ After a pause he continued: 

“ How long will your provisions last ?” 

“Four days—for one.” 

“Then I’ll be the one.” 

The click of his weapon sounded through the drift as he 
covered his old enemy. 

“Have you a pack of cards,” said the other quietly. “If 
so let’s play a game of draw with the gun for the stakes.” 

They gazed in each other's eyes for a few moments. 

Brown had never taken advantage of mortal man. He 
would not do it now. He produced a pack of cards from his — 
pocket. He always carried them. 

“Cut.” “ Deal.” 

The gambler drew three cards, so did the miner. 

““ Queens.” 

“ Aces.” 

The gambler looked a second at his opponent's hand as it 
was laid down. “You win,” he said quietly, and lifted the 
weapon, 

“Click, click. Banc.” 

His body lurched forward, sprawling over the cards after 
the smothered report. The miner with a look of horror on 
his face lifted the lantern and held it over the body. As he 
shook his sleeve four cards fluttered down on the prostrate 
figure. 

“It was a close shave,” he said, “ but I downed him!” 
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A MODEL CASHIER 


There is much philosophy and a great deal of humor contained in this 
brief sketch from Wit and Wisdom. 


After the disagreeable summer of that rainy year of our 
Lord, 1891, Parisians generally, and the residents upon the 
Rue des Archives in particular, were disposed to make the 
most of the sunny days of acharming autumn. Accordingly, 
M. Auguste Navet decided to improve a few of the fine days 
by accepting the invitation of an old army comrade living 
near Dijon. He intended to spend some pleasant hours in 
shooting larks and thrushes, and, perchance, a few young 
partridges, if fortune were favorable. 

It was, no doubt, hard for him to tear himself away from 
the cares of a prosperous business (buttons wholesale, pat- 
ented at home and abroad); but he really needed a vaca- 
tion, and then Jules Caniveau would be in charge during his 
absence. Jules was a model cashier, and the confidential 
clerk of Navet, who was very proud of him. With him at 
the head of affairs, there was nothing to fear. The orders 
would be promptly filled, and the cash would be found cor- 
rect to acentime every evening. Then, again, Mme. Navet, 
who lived in the building in which the shop was located, 
would visit it regularly. The eye of the master would be 
replaced by that of the mistress. A better arrangement 
could not possibly have been made. 

Early in October, M. Navet bought a complete hunting 
outfit, and on a Saturday made his adieux to his wife. The 
parting was not particularly affecting. There had been a 
coldness between monsieur and madame for a long time. 
Mme. Olympe Navet, née Lafleur, was of a dreamy and ro- 
mantic nature, and had hardly been able to endure life with 
her husband, a man entirely practical and commonplace. 
Auguste, devoted to his business, had no time to make love 
to his wife. He seldom opened his mouth, except at table, 
and then mainly to bolt his food. His appetite satisfied, he 
became a little more talkative just before leaving her for his 
business after breakfast, or after dinner for the Café de la 
Terrasse, where he was accustomed to meet some old cus- 
tomers, and was considered very expert at dominoes and 
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bezique. Poor Olympe vegetated, then, in all the matured 
charms of her thirty-three years, having no excitement be- 
yond the exchange of calls with a few lady friends; she often 
wondered if life had nothing more to offer her than a hus- 
band absorbed in business and a view of the carriages which 
passed under her window. She was neither sorry nor glad 
when her husband left her, yet she seemed to feel a sense of 
relief. 

The next day she descended to the shop to help pass away 
the time, and also to comply with her husband’s request. 
Jules Caniveau gave her the details of the business, and in- 
quired about her health with an appearance of much interest. 
Jules was a charming fellow, hardly thirty-five years old, 
with a black moustache and a pair of brilliant eyes behind 
elegant eye-glasses. His manners were easy and agreeable. 
Olympe had always thought him fine-looking, but as she had 
never had any lengthy conversation with him, she had not 
fully appreciated his amiable qualities. Two days were sufh- 
cient for this study. 

Meanwhile Auguste and his friend traversed hill and dale, 
did a little shooting, ate a good deal, and drank still more. 
The pure air, the sun, and the good wine worked wonders 
on the honest button merchant, who had never felt so happy 
in his life. 

When, at the end of a week, the voice of duty made itself 
heard, it was not without a struggle that he listened to its 
promptings. He notified his wife by telegraph of his return, 
and sadly started for Paris, cursing, for the first time in his 
life, the button trade, matrimony, and the Rue des Archives. 
However, his regrets disappeared in some measure when he 
set foot upon the pavement of the metropolis. The stir of 
the great city, the noise, and the excitement which seems to 
electrify its air, soon regained its hold upon him. 

It was six o’clock in the evening when he arrived at his 
shop, which he was surprised to find already closed. Having 
a key to a rear door, he entered that way, without disturbing 
the concterge. Nothing unusual appeared at first sight, ex- 
cept a large envelope exposed on the desk of Jules Caniveau, 
which he immediately opened, as it bore this superscription: 


To M. Auguste Navet, Paris. 


It contained the following letter: 
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MonsIEUR:—Madame your wife desires me to notify you 
herewith that she has decided to leave you. As she has per- 
suaded me to accompany her, and as I do not consider it my 
duty to decline the great inducements that she has offered 
me, I beg leave to request that you will regard us both as 
no longer connected with your honorable house. 


I have collected notes and accounts, as per memo- 
randums No. 7 and 8, bills receivable book, 


AMOUNUINE TO nce ena nS cede Geeta hones fr. 58,591.75 
Add receipts for last eight days........... 0s. ecees 3,997.25 
** cash balance per cash book .............00005 827.30 
Making: a total Ofc dsc) e4csous cede awed fr. 63,416.30 


From this amount it will be proper to deduct : 


1. The dowry of madame your wife, 


resumed by her, say............6. fr. 50,000.00 
2. My guarantee deposit.............. 10,000.00 
3. Seventeen days’ salary to date at 

500 francs per month......... ... 283.22 


4. Six months’ pay as indemnity on ac- 
count of irresistible influence exer- 
cised by a person for whose acts 
you are legally responsible......... 3,000.00 
fr. 63,283.22 


You will find inclosed the difference in your favor amount- 
ing to 133.08 francs, with which you will please credit me to 
balance the account. 

I leave the books posted up to date and correct according 
to my invariable custom, and beg you, monsieur, to accept 
our warmest regards. 

Paris, October 17, 1891. Signed: JULES CANIVEAU. 

Read and approved: 

Signed: Otymre Navet, aée Lafleur. 

P.S. We are going abroad (poste restante), 


Auguste Navet believed at first that he would have a fit 
of illness. But, after a little reflection, he saw that his hav- 
ing a fever would not help matters in the least, and he ap- 
plied himself to his business with renewed vigor. 

“ After all,” said he, the other day, to a friend at the Café 
de la Terrasse, “ what troubles me is not that wretched Jules 
carrying off my wife. In that, he did me a service.” 

“Well, then,” said one of the party, “ what are you angry 
about ?”’ 

“It is with her! To rob me of a cashier so scrupulous, 
so exact! Never shall I be able to find his equal!” 
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WHAT WAS IT? 


By I'trz JAMES O'BRIEN 


Famous Story Series. 


The author answers his own question in this grewsome story with such 
wonderful skill and imaginative power that we are momentarily compelled to 
believe in the possibility of the horrible incident he describes. 


It is, I confess, with considerable diffdence that I ap- 
proach the strange narrative which I am about to relate. 
The events which I purpose detailing are of so extraordinary 
a character that I am quite prepared to meet with an unusual 
amount of incredulity and scorn. I accept all such before- 
hand. I have, I trust, the literary courage to face unbelief. 
I have, after mature consideration, resolved to narrate, in 
as simple and straightforward a manner as I can compass, 
some facts that passed under my observation, in the month 
of July last, and which, in the annals of the mysteries of 
physical science, are wholly unparalleled. 

I live at No. — Twenty-sixth Street, in New York. The 
house is in some respects a curious one. It has enjoyed for 
the last two years the reputation of being haunted. The 
house is very spacious. A hall of noble size leads to a large 
spiral staircase winding through its centre, while the various 
apartments are of imposing dimensions. It was built some 
fifteen or twenty years since by Mr. A , the well-known 
New York merchant, who five years ago threw the commer- 
cial world into convulsions by a stupendous bank fraud. Mr. 
A , as every one knows, escaped to Europe, and died not 
long after, of a broken heart. Almost immediately after 
the news of his decease reached this country and was verified, 
the report spread in Twenty-sixth Street that No. — was 
haunted. Legal measures had dispossessed the widow of its 
former owner, and it was inhabited merely by a care-taker 
and his wife, placed there by the house-agent into whose 
hands it had passed for purposes of renting or sale. These 
people declared that they were troubled with unnatural 
noises. Doors were opened without any visible agency. 
The remnants of furniture scattered through the various 
rooms were, during the night, piled one upon the other by 
unknown hands. Invisible feet passed up and down the 
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stairs in broad daylight, accompanied by the rustle of un- 
seen silk dresses, and the gliding of viewless hands along 
the massive balusters. The care-taker and his wife declared 
they would live there no longer. ‘The house-agent laughed, 
dismissed them, and put others in their place. The noises 
and supernatural manifestations continued. The neighbor- 
hood caught up the story, and the house remained untenanted 
for three years. Several persons negotiated for it; but, 
somehow, always before the bargain was closed they heard 
the unpleasant rumors and declined to treat any further. 

It was in this state of things that my landlady, who at 
that time kept a boarding-house in Bleecker Street, and who 
wished to move further up town, conceived the bold idea of 
renting No. — Twenty-sixth Street. Happening to have in 
her house rather a plucky and philosophical set of boarders, 
she laid her scheme before us, stating candidly everything 
she had heard respecting the ghostly qualities of the estab- 
lishment to which she wished to remove us. With the ex- 
ception of two timid persons—a sea-captain and a returned 
Californian, who immediately gave notice that they would 
leave—all of Mrs. Moffat’s guests declared that they would 
accompany her in her incursion into the abode of spirits. 

Our removal was effected in the month of May, and we 
were charmed with our new residence. 

Of course we had no sooner established ourselves at No. 
_-——than we began to expect the ghosts. We absolutely 
awaited their advent with eagerness. Our dinner conversa- 
tion was supernatural. I found myself a person of immense 
importance, it having leaked out that I was tolerably well 
versed in the history of supernaturalism, and had once writ- 
ten a story the foundation of which was a ghost. Ifa 
table or wainscot panel happened to warp when we were 
assembled in the large drawing-room, there was an instant 
silence, and every one was prepared for an immediate clank- 
ing of chains and a spectral form. 

After a month of psychological excitement, it was with the 
utmost dissatisfaction that we were forced to acknowledge 
that nothing in the remotest degree approaching the super- 
natural had manifested itself. 

Things were in this state when an incident took place so 
awful and inexplicable in its character that my reason fairly 
reels at the bare memory of the occurrence. It was the 
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tenth of July. After dinner was over I repaired, with my 
friend Dr. Hammond, to the garden to smoke my evening 
pipe. Independent of certain mental sympathies which ex- 
isted between the doctor and myself, we were linked to- 
gether by a vice. We both smoked opium. We knew each 
other’s secret and respected it. We enjoyed together that 
wonderful expansion of thought, that marvellous intensify- 
ing of the perceptive faculties, that boundless feeling of ex- 
istence when we seem to have points of contact with the 
whole universe—in short, that unimaginable spiritual bliss, 
which I would not surrender for a throne, and which I hope 
you, reader, will never—never taste. 

On the evening in question, the tenth of July, the doctor 
and myself drifted into an unusually metaphysical mood. 
We lit our large meerschaums, filled with fine Turkish to- 
bacco, in the core of which burned a little black nut of 
Opium, that, like the nut in the fairy tale, held within its 
narrow limits wonders beyond the reach of kings; we paced 
to and fro, conversing. A strange perversity dominated the 
currents of our thoughts. They would not flow through the 
sun-lit channels into which we strove to divert them. For 
some unaccountable reason, they constantly diverged into 
dark and lonesome beds, where a continual gloom brooded. 
It was in vain that, after our old fashion, we flung ourselves 
on the shores of the East, and talked of its gay bazaars, of 
the splendors of the time of Haroun, of harems and golden 
palaces. Black afreets continually arose from the depths of 
our talk, and expanded, like the one the fisherman released 
from the copper vessel, until they blotted everything bright. 
from our vision. Insensibly, we yielded to the occult force 
that swayed us, and indulged in gloomy speculation. We 
had talked some time upon the proneness of the human mind 
to mysticism, and the almost universal love of the terrible, 
when Hammond suddenly said to me, “What do you con- 
sider to be the greatest element of terror ?”’ 

The question puzzled me. That many things were terri- 
ble, I knew. But it now struck me, for the first time, that 
there must be one great and ruling embodiment of fear—a 
King of Terrors, to which all others must succumb. What 
might it be? To what train of circumstances would it owe 
its existence ? 

“I confess, Hammond,” I replied to my friend, “I never 
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considered the subject before. That there must be one 
Something more terrible than any other thing, I feel. I 
cannot attempt, however, even the most vague definition.” 

“TI am somewhat like you, Harry,” he answered. “TI feel 
my Capacity to experience a terror greater than anything yet 
conceived by the human mind—something combining in 
fearful and unnatural amalgamation hitherto supposed in- 
compatible elements. Thecalling of the voices in Brockden 
Brown’s novel of ‘Wieland’ is awful; so is the picture of the 
Dweller on the Threshold, in Bulwer’s ‘Zanoni;’ but,” he 
added, shaking his head gloomily, “there is something more 
horrible still than these.” 

“Look here, Hammond,” I rejoined, “let us drop this 
kind of talk, for Heaven’s sake! We shall suffer for it, de- 
pend on it.” 

“IT don’t know what’s the matter with me to-night,” he 
replied, “but my brain is running upon all sorts of weird 
and awful thoughts. I feel as if I could write a story hike | 
Hoffman, to-night, if I were only master of a literary style.” 

“Well, if we are going to be Hoffmanesque in our talk, 
I’m off to bed. Opium and nightmares should never be 
brought together. How sultry it is! Good-night, Ham- 
mond.” 

“Good-night, Harry. Pleasant dreams to you.” 

“To you, gloomy wretch, afreets, ghouls, and enchanters.”’ 

We parted, and each sought his respective chamber. I 
undressed quickly and got into bed, taking with me, accord- 
ing to my usual custom, a book over which I generally read 
myself to sleep. I opened the volume as soon as I had laid 
my head upon the pillow, and instantly flung it to the other 
side of the room. It was Goudon’s “ History of Monsters,” 
—a curious French work, which I had lately imported from 
Paris, but which, in the state of mind I had then reached, 
was anything but an agreeable companion. I resolved to 
go tosleep at once; so, turning down my gas until nothing 
but a little blue point of light glimmered on the top of the 
tube, I composed myself to rest. 

The room was in total darkness. The atom of gas that 
still remained alight did not illuminate a distance of three 
inches round the burner. I desperately drew my arm across 
my eyes, as if to shut out even the darkness and tried to 
think of nothing. It was in vain. The confounded themes 
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touched on by Hammond in the garden kept obtruding them- 
selveson my brain. I battled against them. I erected ram- 
parts of would-be blankness of intellect to keep them out. 
They still crowded upon me. While I was lying still as a 
corpse, hoping that by a perfect physical inaction I should 
hasten mental repose, an awful incident occurred. A Some- 
thing dropped, as it seemed, from the ceiling, plumb upon 
my chest, and the next instant I felt two bony hands encir- 
cling my throat, endeavoring to choke me. 

I am no coward, and am possessed of considerable physi- 
cal strength. The suddenness of the attack, instead of stun- 
ning me, strung every nerve to its highest tension. My body 
acted from instinct, before my brain had time to realize the 
terrors of my position. In an instant I wound two muscular 
arms around the creature, and squeezed it, with all the 
strength of despair, against my chest. Ina few seconds the 
bony hands that had fastened on my throat loosened their 
hold, and I was free to breathe once more. Then com- 
menced a struggle of awful intensity. Immersed in the most 
profound darkness, totally ignorant of the nature of the 
Thing by which I was so suddenly attacked, finding my grasp 
slipping every moment, by reason, it seemed to me, of the 
entire nakedness of my assailant, bitten with sharp teeth in 
the shoulder, neck, and chest, having every moment to pro- 
tect my throat against a pair of sinewy, agile hands, which 
my utmost efforts could not confine—these were a combina- 
tion of circumstances to combat which required all the 
strength, skill, and courage that I possessed. 

At last, after a silent, deadly, exhausting struggle, I got my 
assailant under by a series of incredible efforts of strength. 
Once pinned, with my knee on what I made out to be its 
chest, I knew that I was victor. I rested for a moment to 
breathe. I heard the creature beneath me panting in the 
darkness, and felt the violent throbbing of a heart. It was 
apparently as exhausted as I was; that was one comfort. 
At this moment I remembered that I usually placed under my 
pillow, before going to bed, a large yellow silk pocket- 
handkerchief. I felt for it instantly; it wasthere. Ina few 
seconds more I had, after a fashion, pinioned the creature's 
arms. 

I now felt tolerably secure. There was nothing more to 
be done but to turn on the gas, and, having first seen what 
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my midnight assailant was like, arouse the household. I 
will confess to being actuated by a certain pride in not giv- 
ing the alarm before; I wished to make the capture alone 
and unaided. 

Never losing my hold for an instant, I slipped from the 
bed to the floor, dragging my captive with me. I had but 
a few steps to make to reach the gas-burner; these I made 
with the greatest caution, holding the creature in a grip like 
a vice. At last I got within arm’s length of the tiny speck 
of blue light which told me where the gas-burner lay. Quick 
as lightning I released my grasp with one hand and let on 
the full flood of light. Then I turned to look at my captive. 

I cannot even attempt to give any definition of my sensa- 
tions the instant after I turned onthe gas. Isuppose I must 
have shrieked with terror, for in less than a minute afterward 
my room was crowded with the inmates of the house. I shud- 
der now as I think of that awful moment. J saw nothing / 
Yes; I had one arm firmly clasped round a breathing, panting, 
corporeal shape, my other hand gripped with all its strength 
a throat as warm, and apparently fleshly, as my own; and 
yet, with this living substance in my grasp, with its body 
pressed against my own, and all in the bright glare of a large 
jet of gas, I absolutely beheld nothing! Not even-an out- 
line—a vapor! 

I do not, even at this hour, realize the situation in which 
I found myself. I cannot recall the astounding incident 
thoroughly. Imagination in vain tries to compass the awful 
paradox. 

It breathed. I felt its warm breath upon my cheek. It 
struggled fiercely. It had hands. They clutched me. Its 
skin was smooth, like my own. There it lay, pressed close 
up against rne, solid as stone—and yet utterly invisible! 

I wonder that I did not faint or go mad on the instant. 
Some wonderful instinct must have sustained me; for abso- 
lutely, in place of loosening my hold on the terrible Enigma, 
I seemed to gain an additional strength in my moment of 
horror, and tightened my grasp with such wonderful force 
that I felt the creature shivering with agony. 

Just then Hammond entered my room at the head of the 
household. As soon as he beheld my face—which, I sup- 
pose, must have been an awful sight to look at—he hastened 
forward, crying, “Great Heaven, what has happened ?”’ 
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“Hammond! Hammond!” Icried, “come here. Oh, this 
isawful! I have becn attacked in bed by something or other, 
which I have hold of; but I can’t see it—I can’t see it!” 

Hammond, doubtless struck by the unfeigned horror ex- 
pressed in my countenance, made one or two steps forward 
with an anxious yet puzzled expression. <A very audible 
titter burst from the remainder of my visitors. This sup- 
pressed laughter made me furious. To laugh at a human 
being in my position! It was the worst species of cruelty. 
Now, I can understand why the appearance of a man strug- 
ling violently, as it would seem, with an airy nothing, and 
calling for assistance against a vision, should have appeared 
ludicrous. Zhen, so great was my rage against the mocking 
crowd that had I the power I would have stricken them dead 
where they stood. 

“Hammond! Hammond!” TI cried again, despairingly, 
“for God's sake come tome. Ican hold the—the thing but 
a short while longer. It is overpowering me. Help me! 
Help me!” 

“Harry,” whispered Hammond, approaching me, “you 
have been smoking too much opium.” 

“IT swear to you, Hammond, that this is no vision,” I an- 
swered, inthe same lowtone. “Don’t you see how it shakes 
my whole frame with its struggles? If you don’t believe 
me convince yourself. Feel it—touch it.” 

Hammond advanced and laid his hand in the spot I indi- 
cated. A wild cry of horror burst from him. He had felt it! 

In a moment he had discovered somewhere in my room a 
long piece of cord, and was the next instant winding it and 
knotting it about the body of the unseen being that I clasped 
in my arms. 

“Harry,” he said, in a hoarse, agitated voice, for, though 
he preserved his presence of mind, he was deeply moved, 
“Harry, it’s all safe now. You may let go, old fellow, if 
you're tired. The Thing can’t move.” 

I was utterly exhausted, and I gladly loosed my hold. 

Hammond stood holding the ends of the cord that bound 
the Invisible, twisted round his hand, while before him, self- 
supporting as it were, he beheld a rope laced and interlaced, 
and stretching tightly around a vacant space. I never saw 
a man look so thoroughly stricken with awe. Nevertheless 
his face expressed all the courage and determination which 
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I knew him to possess. His lips, although white, were set 
firmly, and one could perceive at a glance that, although 
stricken with fear, he was not daunted. 

The confusion that ensued among the guests of the house 
who were witnesses of this extraordinary scene between 
Hammond and myself—who beheld the pantomime of bind- 
ing this struggling Something—who beheld me almost sink- 
ing from physical exhaustion when my task of jailer was 
over—the confusion and terror that took possession of the 
bystanders, when they saw all this, was beyond description. 
The weaker ones fled from the apartment. The few who 
remained clustered near the door and could not be induced 
to approach Hammond and his Charge. Still incredulity 
broke out through their terror. They had not the courage 
to satisfy themselves, and yet they doubted. It was in vain 
that I begged of some of the men to come near and convince 
themselves by touch of the existence in that room of a living 
being which was invisible. They were incredulous, but did 
not dare to undeceive themselves. How could a solid, liv- 
ing, breathing body be invisible, they asked. My reply was 
this. I gave a sign to Hammond, and both of us—conquer- 
ing our fearful repugnance to touch the invisible creature— 
lifted it from the ground, manacled as it was, and took it 
to my bed. Its weight was about that of a boy of fourteen. 

“Now, my friends,” I said, as Hammond and myself held 
the creature suspended over the bed, “I can give you self- 
evident proof that here is a solid, ponderable body, which, 
nevertheless, you cannot see. Be good enough to watch the 
surface of the bed attentively.” 

I was astonished at my own courage in treating this strange 
event so calmly; but I had recovered from my first terror, 
and felt a sort of scientific pride in the affair, which domi- 
nated every other feeling. 

The eyes of the bystanders were immediately fixed on my 
bed. Ata given signal Hammond and I let the creature 
fall. There was the dull sound of a heavy body alighting 
on asoft mass. The timbers of the bed creaked. A deep 
impression marked itself distinctly on the pillow, and on the 
bed itself. The crowd who witnessed this gave a low cry, 
and rushed fromthe room. Hammond and I were left alone 
with our Mystery. 

We remained silent for some time, listening to the low 
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irregular breathing of the creature on the bed and watching 
the rustle of the bed-clothes as it impotently struggled to 
free itself from confinement. ‘Then Hammond spoke. 

“Harry, this is awful.” 

“Ay, awful.” 

“ But not unaccountable.” 

“Not unaccountable! Whatdo youmean? Such a thing 
has never occurred since the birth of the world. I know not 
what to think, Hammond. God grant that I am not mad 
and that this is not an insane fantasy!” 

“Let us reason a little, Harry. Here isa solid body which 
we touch but which we cannot see. The fact is so unusual 
that it strikes us with terror. Is there no parallel, though, 
for such a phenomenon? Take a piece of pure glass. It 1s 
tangible and transparent. A certain chemical coarseness is 
all that prevents its being so entirely transparent as to be 
totally invisible. It is not, ¢heoretically impossible, mind you, 
to make a glass which shall not reflect a single ray of light 
—a glass so pure and homogeneous in its atoms that the rays 
from the sun will pass through it as they do through the arr, 
refracted but not reflected. We do not see the air, and yet 
we feel it.” 

“ That’s all very well, Hammond, but these are inanimate 
substances. Glass does not breathe, air does not breathe. 
This thing has a heart that palpitates—a will that moves it 
—lungs that play, and inspire and respire.” 

“You forget the phenomena of which we have so often 
heard of late,” answered the doctor gravely. “ At the meet- 
ings called ‘spirit circles,’ invisible hands have been thrust 
into the hands of those persons round the table—warm, 
fleshly hands that seemed to pulsate with mortal life.” 

“What? Do you think, then, that this thing is——” 

“I don’t know what it is,” was the solemn reply; “but 
please the gods I will, with your assistance, thoroughly in- 
vestigate it.” 

We watched together, smoking many pipes, all night long, 
by the bedside of the unearthly being that tossed and panted 
until it was apparently wearied out. Then we learned by 
the low, regular breathing that it slept. 

The next morning the house wasall astir. The boarders 
congregated on the landing outside my room, and Hammond 
and myself were lions. We had to answer a thousand ques- 
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tions as to the state of our extraordinary prisoner, for as yet 
not one person in the house except ourselves could be in- 
duced to set foot in the apartment. 

The creature was awake. ‘This was evidenced by the con- 
vulsive manner in which the bed-clothes were moved in its 
efforts to escape. There was something truly terrible in be- 
holding, as it were, those second-hand indications of the 
terrible writhings and agonized struggles for liberty which 
themselves were invisible. 

Hammond and myself had racked our brains during the 
long night to discover some means by which we might real- 
ize the shape and general appearance of the Enigma. As 
well as we could make out by passing our hands over the 
creature's form, its outlines and lineaments were human. 
There was a mouth; a round, smooth head without hair; 
a nose, which, however, was little elevated above the cheeks; 
and its hands and feet felt like those of a boy. At first we 
thought of placing the being on a smooth surface and trac- 
ing its outlines with chalk, as shoemakers trace the outline 
of the foot. This plan was given up as being of no value. 
Such an outline would give not the slightest idea of its con- 
formation. 

A happy thought struck me. We would take a cast of it 
in plaster of Paris. ‘This would give us the solid figure, and 
satisfy all our wishes. But how to doit. The movements 
of the creature would disturb the setting of the plastic cov- 
ering, and distort the mould. Another thought. Why not 
give it chloroform? It had respiratory organs—that was 
evident by its breathing. Once reduced to a state of insensi- 
bility, we could do with 1t what we would. Doctor X 
was sent for; and after the worthy physician had recovered 
from the first shock of amazement, he proceeded to admin- 
ister the chloroform. In three minutes afterward we were 
enabled to remove the fetters from the creature’s body, and 
a modeller was busily engaged in covering the invisible form 
with the moist clay. In five minutes more we had a mould, 
and before evening a rough fac-simile of the Mystery. It 
was shaped like a man—distorted, uncouth, and _ horrible, 
but stilla man. It was small, not over four feet and some 
inches in height, and its limbs revealed a muscular develop- 
ment that was unparalleled. Its face surpassed in hideous 
ness anything I had ever seen. Gustave Doré, or Callot, 
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or Tony Johannot, never conceived anything so horrible. 
There is a face in one of the latter’s illustrations to Un Voyage 
ott tl vous platra, which somewhat approaches the countenance 
of this creature, but does not equal it. It was the physiog- 
nomy of what I should fancy a ghoul might be. It looked 
as if it was capable of feeding on human flesh. 

Having satisfied our curiosity, and bound every one in the 
house to secrecy, it became a question what was to be done 
with our Enigma? It was impossible that we should keep 
such a horror in our house; it was equally impossible that 
such an awful being should be let loose upon the world. I 
confess that I would have gladly voted for the creature's 
destruction. But who would shoulder the résponsibility ? 
Who would undertake the execution of this horrible sem- 
blance to a human being ? Day after day this question was 
deliberated gravely. The boarders all left the house. Mrs. 
Moffat was in despair, and threatened Hammond and myself 
with all sorts of legal penalties if we did not remove the 
Horror. Our answer was, “We will go if you like, but we 
decline taking this creature with us. Remove it yourself if 
you please. It appeared in your house. On you the re- 
sponsibility rests.”” To this there was, of course, no answer. 
Mrs. Moffat could not obtain for love or money a person 
who would even approach the Mystery. 

At last 1t died. Hammond and I found it cold and stiff 
one morning in the bed. The heart had ceased to beat, the 
lungs to inspire. We hastened to bury it in the garden. It 
was a strange funeral, the dropping of that viewless corpse 
into the damp hole. The cast of its form I gave to Doctor 
Xx , who keeps it in his museum in Tenth Street. 

As Iam on the eve of a long journey from which I may 
not return, I have drawn up this narrative of an event the 
most singular that has ever come to my knowledge. 
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ETCHING: DRIFTWOOD 
By MARGARET DoDGE 


A lover's last message. Written for Short Stories—copyrighted. IIlustra- 
tions by W. Granville Smith. 


“Burn higher, burn higher; light the whole sea up.”’ 
The girl’s voice startles me. An hour ago 
Ma // | she lay listless on the beach, her eyes 
> / ; strained seaward, her ears closed to all save 
those angry waves, foaming and plunging 
like wild beasts on the shore below. 

Now anew mood is upon her. She leaps 
to her feet. She staggers under the weight 
of logs and spars and timbers. She heaps 
high the glowing coals with these spoils of 
the sea. Her breast heaves, her cheeks turn 
rose red. 











Already the flame is winding slender 
scarlet threads about the wood. 
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But Rachael waves her hands impatiently. 

“Higher, burn higher; light the whole sea up for Richard 
to come home by.” 

The flame leaps into a radiant pillar of fire. 

The girl claps her hands softly. 

Her cheeks are pale, but her eyes are all aglow. 

“More,” she cries. “I must have more wood.” 

Like a bird she darts into the night. A moment and she 
is back again, across her shoulder a heavy spar; the wood of 
the spar is new and at one end there is something knotted. 

“Rachael!” I implore, “ give it to me.” 

But she shakes her head. 

“Give it to me, it’s not for you to touch.” 

But she pushes me away and sinks upon the sand with her 
burden. 

For the first time I see that her fingers are working con- 
vulsively at that white thing knotted about the spar. 

I say no more. I only wait; thinking now how suddenly 
the fire has fallen, and now how fiercely those wild beasts are 
roaring on the shore. Suddenly she loosens the knot and 
shakes the folds free. It is a torn, sea-stained handker- 
chief. I lean across; and there in the last leap of the failing 
flame I read the name that is upon it, the name of echoes S 
lover, Richard Starr. 
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MAJOR PENDALLAS 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON 


This entertaining story tells of a Christmas courtship and how it was ac- 
cidentally brought about. Written for Short Stories—copyrighted.  Illus- 
trations by W. Granville Smith. 


On the 24th of December, 1880, I was standing in a little 
country railroad station in a state of perplexity. Near me, 
sitting in a chair by the stove, was a young lady, also in a 
state of perplexity. Facing us both stood the station-master, 
who had been ina state of perplexity but was getting out of it. 

‘Just you wait here ten minutes,” he said, “and I'll see 
what I can do for you,” and putting on a fur cap. and an 
ulster he went out of doors. 

The state of the case was this: Miss Weldon, the lady by 
the stove, was on her way to join a Christmas party at the 
house of her uncle, Mr. Dolliver, some seven miles from the 
station, and I, invited to the same house, had been delighted 
to meet her on the train. We were good friends, and had 
studied art together in Paris. We left the city in a morning 
train, a little snow was beginning to fall, and as we journeyed 
northward we found the snowfall heavier and heavier, and 
we had arrived at this little village of Boynton at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, an hour behind time. 

From Boynton to the Dolliver house we were to go by 
stage coach, but the stage driver had left more than an hour 
previously, hurrying away before his ordinary time of start- 
ing for fear the road would be blocked up before he could 
get to his home, a good twelve miles away, and assuring him- 
self that there would be no passengers for him on such a day. 

It was reasonable enough that we should be perplexed, for 
we could not see, nor at first could the station-master see, 
how we were to get to our journey’s end that day. If we 
would wait until next day, he told us, the stage driver would 
be back in asleigh. Hesaid he would be sure to come—for 
Christmas packages, if not for passengers. But we could 
not wait until next day. It would be better to return to 
the city in the next down train, if, happily one should come. 
We could not hope that the Dollivers would send for us, for 
if they saw the stage pass without stopping, they would be 
sure we had not come by the train. 
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The station-master was a good man and did his best to 
get us out of our trouble. He had doubts about another 
train coming down that day—it was a branch road with one 
track—and he thought it would be a great pity if the Dolli- 
vers should be deprived of the company of two of their 
Christmas guests; a lot of them had come up the day before. 
Nobody in the village made a business of hiring out vehicles 
or Carrying passengers, but an idea had struck the station- 
master, and he had gone out to see what he could do with it. 

In about a quarter of an hour he returned. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “there is just one thing you can do. 
There isn’t anybody in this village who will go to Dolliver’s 
to-day, for there is no chance of getting back to-night, but 
the man who keeps the store here, Mr. Peter Chase, has got 
a horse and sleigh, and if you choose to hire that of him and 
do your own driving, I think you can get it, if you are will- 
ing to pay him something extra, for he’ll have to send a 
man over to-morrow with the stage-driver to bring it back, 
and besides, in rough times like these people always charge 
something extra.” 

I put the matter before Miss Weldon, and she did not 
hesitate to say that rather than take the risk of being obliged 
to remain in the village, where there were no accommoda- 
tions for strangers, she would take the risk of letting me 
drive her to the Dollivers’. 

“It is only seven miles,” she said; “and if the horse is 
good enough, I don’t see what there is to happen.” 

I tramped through the snow to Peter Chase’s store, and 
quickly arranged with him for the hire of his horse and sleigh. 

“Five dollars may seem a good deal, sir,” he said, “fora 
trip like that, but this isa pretty deep snow, and we all ought 
to remember that Christmas comes but once a year. I'll 
have the sleigh around at the station in ten minutes.” 

In half an hour a little sleigh drawn by a big brown horse 
came up to the back door of the station. 

‘““T would have been here sooner,’’ said Mr. Chase, “ but it 
was a good while before I could find the bells, and I knowed 
you wouldn’t want to take a Christmas sleigh ride without 
bells.”’ 

I did not complain of the delay, although I had been get- 
ting dreadfully impatient. The station-master had had a 
telegram from up the line, stating that a down train with a 
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snow plough was on its way, and I was very much afraid 
that Miss Weldon would conclude to wait and take this train 
back to the city. So without loss of time we bundled in. 
The Christmas-minded Mr. Chase had brought two heavy 
fur robes, our valises were packed in behind, the sleigh being 
of the box variety, and we were ready. 

“There is no mistaking the way,” said Mr. Chase. “You 
go straight ahead until you come to the house.” | 

“Which I know perfectly well,’’ added Miss Weldon, and 
away we jingled. 

The snow was still falling, but we did not mind that, and 
now that we had started off I was glad that Mr. Chase had 
waited to find the bells. ‘Their merry jingle suited my spirits 
well. A jolly sleigh ride with Clara Weldon was more en- 
joyment than I had counted on for this Christmas. 

A young man and a young woman, both of lively disposi- 
tions, good friends, fellow-workers, and nothing more, are 
much more likely to have a merry time in a case like this 
than if they were a pair of lovers, or even if one of them 
were a lover. True love implies a certain seriousness, and 
is not infrequently conducive to demureness. 

The snow was deep on the road, and sometimes drifted, 
but the sleigh went through it well enough. The horse, 
however, probably not a very good traveller on the best of 
roads, made but slow progress. But although he was an 
animal of deliberate action, possessing, as Miss Weldon 
thought, an esthetic turn of mind, which made him object 
to destroy the virgin smoothness of the snow with his great 
hoofs, he was strong and that was the main point. With 
reason to believe that we should safely reach our journey’s 
end, it did not trouble me that we were making that journey 
slowly, and my companion appeared to be of my way of 
thinking. The beauty of the snow-decorated forests, fields, 
and hills, was enough to make our artist-hearts satisfied 
even if the horse should decline to do more than walk. 

It began to grow dark and we had not reached the hos- 
pitable mansion to which we were bound, but there was a 
beautiful weirdness in the snow scenes softened by the dusky 
light, and our hearts and the bells were still merry. But as 
it grew darker and darker we both began to wish that we 
stood in the light and the warmth of the Dolliver house. I 
whipped the horse, who made a few bounds through the snow, 
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and then relapsed into his former trot. It was of no use to 
try to hurry him. 

Several times Miss Weldon had assured me that she was 
not in the least anxious, and that she was sure we should 
now reach the house in a very short time. I think she was 
about to say something of the kind again, when suddenly 
she exclaimed in a voice that had a ring of hearty cheerful- 
Ness in it, very different from her previous expressions of 
thoughtful encouragement: 

“Here itis. Didn’t I tell you? Weare at the very gate.” 

Sure enough, there was the gate with a lamp on one of 
the posts, and there in the midst of its whitened grounds was 
the house, its windows lighted and a lamp on the piazza. 

When I pulled up at the door, I attempted to bound from 
the sleigh, but my bound was a poor one, for I found my 
legs were somewhat stiffened by the cold. As I helped Miss 
Weldon to alight, I could perceive she was not nearly so 
active as I had generally known her. The door opened 
before we had time to reach it, and an elderly woman, with 
a Christmas look about her which was absolutely warming, 
stood in the broad portal. 

We stopped on the piazza before entering, stamping and 
shaking ourselves, for we were two figures of snow. 

“Our valises are in the back of the sleigh,” I said, and 
to my surprise my teeth chattered a little as I spoke. “I 
think the horse will stand until some one takes him.” 

We then went in. Suddenly Miss Weldon stopped and 
looked from right to left, and turning to the good woman, 
she exclaimed: 

“This is not Mr. Dolliver’s house ?”’ 

‘Of course not,” said the other. ‘ Did you think it was? 
Major Pendallas lives here.”’ 

Miss Weldon and I looked at each other in dismay. 

“We have made a mistake,” I said. “ How much further on 
is it to the Dolliver place ?”’ 

“Tt isn’t farther on at all,” the woman replied; “it is not 
on this road at all.” 

“It is too bad,” I said. ‘ They told us at Boynton it was 
a straight road, and we could not miss it.” 

“So it is, but three miles below here there is a fork that 
anybody might mistake, especially at night, with the roads 
unbroken. But come in and get warm, you must be half 
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frozen. I’ll have a man throw a blanket over the horse,” 
and with this she showed us into a large room with a wood 
fire blazing on the hearth. She pushed two chairs before 
the fire. 

“Sit down,” she said, “and get a little warm. If I am 
not mistaken this is Miss Clara Weldon. Yes, I thought so. 
It’s been a long time since I have seen you. I am Mrs. 
Bardsley. I keep house for Major Pendallas. Excuse me 
for a moment.” 

“What a grand thing this fire is,” said f “and who is 
Major Pendallas ?”’ iI 

“T never saw him 
in my life,” said 
Miss Weldon, fol- 
lowing my exam- 
ple and drawing up 
close to the fire, 
“but I have often 
heard of him. He 
used to be in the —* 
army, I think, and 
now he has a stock- 
farm, and has all sorts of 
fine horses and cows. I 
wonder if he would be : 
willing to send us over to my 
uncle’s? I can’t bear to think 
of starting out again in that sleigh, and with that horse.” 

I was glad she did not include the driver in her objections, 
and said I hoped that the major would be able to do some- 
thing for us. But at the time I did not give much thought 
to the subject, for my whole soul was occupied in revelling in 
the genial heat. I had had no idea that I was so cold. 

In about five minutes the door opened, and a tall, broad- 
shouldered man, wearing a heavy pea-jacket, and an un- 
mistakable air of being the master of the house, entered the 
room. He was middle-aged, had side whiskers, and bright 
blue eyes. We both rose, and with outstretched hand he 
greeted Miss Weldon. 

“ Delighted to see you,” he said, in a hearty tone. “ Mrs. 
Bardsley tells me you have lost your way; but that doesn’t 
matter, I’ll make that all right.” 
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Then he turned toward me, and Miss Weldon introduced me. 
“Ashmead ?” he repeated, as he grasped me by the hand. 
“Yes,” I replied, “ Henry G. Ashmead.” 

As I spoke he gave me a quick look, and seemed about to 
say something in reference to my name, but he checked him- 
self, and urged us to sit down again. 

“What you must do now is to get warm, get warm,” he 
said, and he put two great logs on the fire. 

With a few quick questions and without sitting down he 
made himself acquainted with the situation. For a moment 
he gazed down upon us, and then he said: 

“The first thing to do now that you are a little thawed, 
is to get off your coats and wraps.” 

“That is hardly worth while,’ I replied, “for as soon as 
we are well warmed, we must get on, in some way or other, 
‘to the Dolliver house.” 

“Sir,” said Major Pendallas, “there is no Dolliver house 
for you to-night. Here you are, and here you stay. It is 
three miles back to the main road, and then you would have 
two miles more to go, and before you reached the Dolliver 
house there is a long hollow, and at this present moment the 
snow is probably drifted five feet. If you had taken the 
right road, you most likely would have been in that snow- 
drift now. I have sleighs and teams, enough, and no doubt 
I could pull you through, but it is blowing now as -well as 
snowing, and I am not going to let a young lady go out into 
a storm like this, especially when she has had already as 
much as she is able to stand of that sort of thing. Your 
bags will be brought in, and your horse put in the stable. 
Mrs. Bardsley will take charge of Miss Weldon. _ I’ll attend 
to you, sir, and supper will be ready in half an hour,” and 
without waiting for an answer he left the room. 

We looked at each other and laughed. 

“That is just what I hoped he would do,” said Miss Wel- 
don. “I have had all the sleighing I want for this day.”’ 

. “Good,” I cried, throwing off my overcoat; “I feared I 
might have to persuade you.”’ 

“That is really absurd,” she said, “as if the storm and 
Major Pendallas were not quite enough.” 

In five minutes Miss Weldon had been carried off by the 
beaming Mrs. Bardsley, while Major Pendallas conducted 
me to a bedroom on the ground floor, in which [ founda 
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crackling wood fire. The house was a large one, and seemed 
to be lighted from top to bottom. 

We three sat down to a big round supper table, and as 
might have been expected the meal was bountiful, hot, and 
most grateful and cheery to the two storm-beaten travellers, 
who had eaten nothing since breakfast except an unattrac- 
tive luncheon on the train. Our host did most of the talk- 
ing, and we were well content to have him do it. 

‘You cannot imagine,” he burst out, as soon as we were 





seated, “how glad I am to have you two people here. I ex- 
pected to spend this Christmas eve absolutely alone, and I 
should have felt that, for I never did anything of the kind 
before, and from a boy I have thought more of Christmas 
eve than of Christmas day. There is less of a strain in it. 
On Christmas day you feel as if you ought to be awfully 
jolly, because if you don't, you won’t have another chance 
for a year. On Christmas eve one can be jolly without think- 
ing of it. If there are any short-comings they can be made 
up next day. Last year my niece was with me, and we had 
plenty of company, but now she’s married and cleared out, 
utterly. Gone to Europe with her husband, and intends to 
stay there.. 
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“But the storm has been good to me. Let me give youa 
piece of this chicken, sir, and some butter. This is Christ- 
mas butter, especially made from the cream of two cows both 
grand-daughters of the great Cavalier George.” 

The major’s anticipation of a truly jolly Christmas eve 
was interfered with by Miss Weldon, who declared, shortly 
after nine o’clock that she was so fatigued by her day’s ex- 
periences that she would be obliged to bid us good-night. 
When she had gone the Major and I each lighted a cigar and 
drew up before the big fire in the parlor. 

“T can’t help being disappointed,” said he, “ for I intended 
to get up a lot of games, and have Mrs. Bardsley and her 
daughter in. They are very respectable people, and at 
Christmas time we always have them in at the games. But 
bed is the best place for Miss Weldon after what she has 
pulled through this day. And Iam so rejoiced to have you 
both in the house that I shan’t grumble. It doesn’t matter 
in the least that when the sun set to-day I had never seen 
either of you, nor you, me. I know who you are, and you 
know who I am—at least Miss Weldon knows, and that’s 
enough.” 

“But you don’t know me,” I said. 

“Indeed I do,” he exclaimed, slapping one of ‘his out- 
spread knees, and leaning toward me. “I know you in the 
best kind of away. I have one of your pictures. Nowdon't 
go and say you are not the artist, Henry G. Ashmead.” 

“Iam that man,” I replied. 

“T didn’t doubt it,’ said the major, leaning back in his 
chair. “You look like it. I ama bachelor, sir, and it takes 
a good deal to keep that sort of a man content and easy in 
his mind. Pictures and books help a lot in that way, and I 
make it a point every year to buy a good picture. I got one 
of yours last fall and I am very fond of looking at it. Come 
with me and I'll show it to you.” 

The major then preceded me to a medium-sized room in 
the front of the house, which he called his reading-room. 

“Tt isn’t a study,” said he, “for I never study, and it isn’t 
a library, for it hasn’t books enough for that, but it is as 
good a room to read in asI know. A fine light, and al- 
ways cool in summer—there is the picture,” and he held up 
a lamp before one of my large landscapes, 

“T thought Burnet owned that,” I exclaimed. «+ 
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“Yes, he did, but he’s been hard up lately, and had to sell 
off part of his collection. I snapped up that as soon as I 
saw it. ‘There are things in that picture that you seldom 
see in paintings. That’s timothy grass in that meadow, and 
if cut about the end of June would make hay worth about 
twenty dollars a ton. It’s ready to cut now,” said he, “and 
from the looks of the leaves on the trees, and the size of 
those mullein plants, I should say it was in June that you 
took it.” 

“I made my studies in June,” I said. 

“Good,” he cried; “I knew it. There’s no nonsense about 
that meadow, 
such as you 
would see in 
most pictures. 
No bushes and 
straggling bri- 
ers, or patches 
of red clover, 
and orchard 
grass. Iam 
a straightfor- 
ward and prac- 
tical man, and 
like a straight- 
forward and 
practical pict- 
ure. Of course 
you couldn’t help the daisies, and no more can I in my own 
meadows. 

‘““Now, then,” said he, when we were again before the 
fire, “you can see for yourself how I know you, and I can 
tell you that it delights me to have in my house the man 
who painted that picture. After a while I'll brew a bow! of 
Regent’s punch. But it isn’t late enough for that. We'll 
have a bachelor night of it. By next Christmas I suppose 
the young lady will put a veto on bachelor nights.”’ 

“Veto,” said I; “what do you mean?” 

“You will surely be married by next Christmas,” he re- 
plied. | 

‘““Married!”’ I exclaimed with a laugh, “we have never 
thought of being married.” 
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The major took his cigar from his mouth, put his hands 
upon his knees, leaned forward and looked at me. 

“Do you mean to say, sir, that you and Miss Weldon are 
not engaged to be married ?” 

“Not at all,” said I, “ we have known each other a long 
time, but we are friends and nothing more.” 

“Well, I'll be hanged!” cried Major Pendallas, throwing 
away his cigar and rising abruptly from his chair. Then 
standing with his back to the fire he looked down upon me. 

‘“‘Now I am disappointed. I surely thought you two were 
a team, and a fine one. I had made up my mind to it, and 
now I am set back. I feel as if I were driving a big Per- 
cheron and a polo pony. I’m a practical common-sense. 
man, and I don’t mind asking practical, common-sense ques- 
tions. I have done that all my life, and though I have made 
a good many people mad, it has always been better for me 
in the end. Now would you mind telling me if that young 
woman is engaged to somebody else, or if you are? Don't 
get angry. If anybody is angry, I ought to be.” 

I was not in the least offended. There was an impetuous 
but kindly earnestness about the man which impressed, me 
very agreeably. There are some people whose liberties are 
pleasant rather than Orne the major was one of those 
people. "8 ie Pind 

“Tam not engaged,” I sus witha smile, “and I have no. 
reason to believe that she is.” - oa = 

Major Pendallas thrust his hands into > his trouser pockets, 
strolled to the other end of the large room, and then turn- 
ing, came back and sat oun - 

“I believe,” said he, “that the man who lives alone does 
more thinking to the minute than other people. :-‘When she 
was pouring out the coffee to-night, and you were handing your | 
cup to her, and both of you were laughing about the sugar, : 
I stopped eating and said to myself, ‘that is as perfect a 
match as I ever saw.’ And in regard to human beings, it is 
very seldom that I think that. And now you turn around 
and tell me that you and she go single.”’ 

I could not help laughing at the serious way in which he 
discussed the subject. 

““T am sorry to disappoint you,” said I, “ but Miss Weldon 
and J are not marrying people. For myself, I cannot afford 
matrimony.” 
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“That’s what I once thought,” he said, “and for thirty- 
five years I have regretted that I was foolish enough to 
think so.” 

It was plain that my host was a man of nervous tempera- 
ment. He could not sit still while considering this subject, 
evidently of deep interest to him. He now rose, folded his 
arms and looked at me steadily for fully a minute. As he 
gazed at me, his eyes seemed to grow brighter and larger. 

“It was my intention to: make a business proposition to 
you, founded on what. you and Miss Weldon said about this 
part of the country and how much you liked it. I consid- 
ered it one of the happiest thoughts I had ever had.” 

“What was it?” IT askéd; a good deal amused, but care- 

ful not to show it. “I shall be glad to hear it, whether I can 
accept it or not.” 14-3 ; 
-- “ All right,” said the major, seating himself with decision, 
“you shall have it. I will make the proposition in the com- 
mon-sense, straightforward manner in which I intended to 
‘make it. For over ten months I have been kicking and 
fuming at. being obliged to live here in this lonely house. 
To-night I said to myself, over and over again, ‘What would 
I give, if these two would eat all their meals with me; would 
come here and live in this house?’ And then I said, ‘Why 
shouldn’t they ? He’s a landscape painter, and they would 
want to live somewhere in the country, and are not likely to 
find any place more beautiful than this. Now perhaps that’s 
just what they want, and what they are looking for, and the 
best thing you can do is to make them the offer without loss 
of time.’ While I was thinking of this, my spirits went up 
to about a hundred in the shade, but when you told me you 
were not an engaged couple, down they went, I don’t know 
how far.” 

“What did you intend to offer?” I asked. 

“Offer! ”’ he said, “everything. I intended to put at your 
disposal, as soon after you married as you pleased, the hand- 
somest room in the house, second-floor front, with a beauti- 
ful flower garden in summer directly under the side window. 
I would have given you the run of this house, reading-room 
and everything, and made you feel at home. If the lady is 
a musician I would have bought a new piano; if you are 
fond of driving or riding my stables should have been at your 
service. I have to pay men to exercise the horses, and it 
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would be a favor to me to have you do some of it. More- 
over, I have a carriage-house on the other side of my garden 
which I do not use, and I would have fitted it up as a studio 
for you, with a big north light and all conveniences. Then 
again if you would have liked to come here to spend your 
honeymoon I would have vacated the place for a month, and 
let you have it all to yourselves. 

“For the accommodations I should have offered you, I 
should have charged you no more than what your living 
would cost me. Certainly not over seven dollars a week, 
each. For the rent of my studio, I should have asked you 
one landscape painting every year.” 

I was most cheerfully impressed by the prospect thus laid 
before me. 

“My dear sir,” I exclaimed, “you are 
generous, indeed. Will you make me the 
same offer if I bring some other lady 
here as my wife ?”’ 

‘No, sir,” cried the major, strik- 
ing his knee with his broad hand, 
“no, sir, I will not. I know all 
about Miss Weldon, and I have 
formed a great fancy for her. I 
will run no risk with outside and un- 
known women.” 

So saying he rose abruptly to his feet, walked to a 
"window, raised the shade, and.looked out into the night. I 
remained gazing into the cheerful fire. The enthusiasm of 
this man had had a powerful effect upon me. I was actu- 
ally thinking what a delightful thing it would be marry Miss 
Weldon. 

It was not the first time that this thought had come into 
my mind, but it had always been promptly expelled. As I 
told my host I was not a marrying man, at least I consid- 
ered that my financial circumstances gave me no right to be 
one. But now the state of affairs seemed to be entirely 
changed. So far as pecuniary considerations were concerned, 
there was no reason why I should not be married to-morrow, 
and the perception of this fact set me ina glow. The major 
now returned to the fire. 

“Hello,” he cried, “ your face looks as if you were getting 
converted.” 
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“It may be that I am,” I said; “you are a powerful 
preacher.”’ 

He stepped quickly toward me, and clapped his hands 
upon my shoulder. - | 

“Now,” he said, “ you are in the right road; don’t hesi- 
tate; don’t look to the right or the left, don’t stop to con- 
sider, don’t reason, but go straight ahead, and ask that 
young woman to be your wife. The fact that you are be- 
ginning to feel converted shows that you want her, and in- 
deed, I should have a very small opinion of you if you didn’t 
want her. Ask her to-morrow morning; ask her here in this 
house before you go into that crowd of Dollivers, where you 
will have no chance atall. I'll see to it that you have every 
chance here.”’ 

“Major,” said I, rising, “I have the greatest mind in the 
world to do it. You have put before me opportunities which 
I did not suppose to exist. You have stirred up feelings in 
me that I thought were long ago conquered and quieted; 
you have ‘ 

“Now, my dear boy,” interrupted the major, “don’t say 
another word. Goto your room while you are in this mind, 
go to bed and gotosleep. Don’t consider this or that or 
any other thing. Keep your mind on the one fact that you 
are going to propose to Miss Weldon in the morning. Above 
all, don’t think about me. Don't imagine that perhaps I 
am not going to suit your fancies. I will give you my word 
that if I don’t suit, or can’t make myself suit, I'll clear out. 
I’ll take the risk of all that.” 

“Very good,” said I. “I'll go to my room, for it is past 
country bedtime, and I’ll keep my mind on the subject you 
have brought up before me. But what of that Regent’s 
punch you were going to brew?” 

“Not a drop, sir, not a drop,” exclaimed the major. 
“When men want cheering up, and have nothing to do after- 
ward, a glass of punch on a winter night is a very good thing, 
but in a case like this we want clear heads. Anybody can 
determine to marry almost anybody if he drinks enough 
punch. When I set out to drive a pair of horses in a storm, 
or in acold, chilly night I never touch a drop of spirits, no 
matter how much I may feel that I need warming up. At 
such times I want to be sharpened, not comforted. But 
when I get safely home, I mix myself a glass of something 
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hot. Making up your mind at this time is much more im- 
portant than driving any sort of horses in any kind of weather. 
The punch can wait, and if things turn out all right, I'll 
brew something out of the common, I assure you.” 

In my bedroom that night, I gave no time to delibera- 
tion. Before I bade the major good-night, I had made up 
my mind to propose to Miss Weldon. 


I was downstairs before breakfast the next morning and I 
met the major just coming in from a visit to his stables, 

“Merry Christmas,” he cried; “and isn’t this a glorious, 
day—sun bright, and sky clear? But the snow is about a 


\y, foot deep on the level, and nobody knows 
4 &-.. how deep in the drifts. I have a Cana- 
aov.-- dian in my employment who walks on 


snow-shoes, and I have sent him across 
the country to the Dollivers’ to tell them 
where you are and let them know that you 
will be there in the course of the after- 
noon. I'll send out some men with a 
double team of oxen and a snow-plough, 
to break the road, and after luncheon 
I'll drive you over myself. In the mean- 

tas pee ees you going to spend the 

a g, sir: 

I laughed as I gazed into his earnest countenance. 

“IT am going to try to break a road into the region of 
matrimony,’’ I replied. 

The major’s face shone like the morning sun. 

“You're sound asa dollar!” he exclaimed. “ After break- 
fast, you two shall have the house to yourselves. I'll carry 
off Mrs. Bardsley and the rest of them to the Christmas- 
present business in the big barn. I suppose you can get 
through in an hour?” | 

“Oh, yes,” I answered, “ probably in less time.” 

The major was now called off, and I strolled into the 
reading-room to look again at my picture. The room was 
full of the morning light, and as I turned to the wall on 
which my landscape hung, I stood with eyes and mouth wide 
open—the paper on the wall was one designed by Clara 
Weldon. [remembered when she was working on it in her 
studio. There was a tendril running through it which I had 
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suggested. I clapped my hands, and felt like bursting out 
with a shout of pure enjoyment, but I restrained myself. The 
breakfast-bell rang, and, as I went out, I closed the door 
behind me. 

Miss Weldon came down refreshed and lovely, and as we 
exchanged the Christmas salutations I almost felt guilty in 
thinking of the conspiracy which we two men had hatched up 
against her, but I did not in the least swerve from my purpose. 

It was about an hour afterward, when Miss Weldon and I 
were sitting before a blazing fire in the parlor that I declared 
my love.for her, that I asked her to be my wife, and in the 
ardor which increased as I spoke, I told her everything. I 
laid before het the whole glowing picture which Major Pen- 
dallas had painted for me. 

When I began to speak she looked at me in a quizzical 
way, as if she were amused at the sudden out-cropping of 
my passion, but afterward she began to listen with interest, 
as if it were due to me to give serious consideration to a 
matter which I urged so warmly, odd as it might be that I 
happened to be urging it just then. But when I told her 
what the major had been talking about, her face flushed with 
indignation. . 

“It is a shame,” she exclaimed, “that that man should 
discuss me in such a way. What right has he to meddle 
with my affairs, or give advice concerning me? If I can do 
it, I will leave this house this instant.” 

“You cannot do it,” I said, “and I beg you will restrain 
your anger, until I explain the case. Major Pendallas takes 
a great interest in me on account of my work. You remem- 
ber what he said at breakfast about my pictures. He has 
taken . 

“JT don’t care anything about his interest in you,” she in- 
terrupted, “I am thinking about myself. He has no right 
to take any sort of interest in me—to discuss me. It is the 
most unwarrantable thing, the most . 

“Please do not say anything more against him,” [ im- 
plored. “TI first want you to look at my picture. It is one 
of the few you have not seen.” 

“T don’t want to see anything he owns,” she said sharply. 

“But I beg of you to come look at this because I painted 
it. You may never have another chance, and I very much 
want you to see it.” 
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She had a kind heart, and angry as she was, she accom- 
panied me to the reading-room. As we stood before the 
picture her eyes wandered away from it, and over the wall. 
Then she turned and looked at me, and I looked at her, but 
said nothing. 

“Do you suppose,” she asked presently, “that he knew I 
designed this paper ?” 
“I am positive he does not,”’ I replied, “ for if he had known 
it, he would certainly have mentioned it to me, and besides 
it is almost impossible that he 
¢] Pe hould know it.” 
Tee ei AU || rr . 
| | H It is wonderful,” she said 
Se i in a softer tone. “What do 
; you make of it ?”’ 
“I make this,” I replied; 
; “the soul of that man is in 
yall a sympathy with yours and 
My. \/, with mine. The things 
we do touch his tastes and 
ih) _ his sensibilities. He cov- 
Api \ gi ers his wall with your pa- 
NM” per, and he hangs my pict- 







=) 3/0’ ure upon it. He does not 
<LZB ae know either of us, but his 
— Headhe '~. soul is in sympathy with 

\ / / 


ae us. I think you can hardly 
say that he has no right to take an interest in you.” 

She looked at me and smiled. 

“That is all very pretty,” she said, “but rather senti- 
mental.”’ 

‘“Not a bit too much so,” I exclaimed. “Clara, I think 
you cannot any longer be angry with out host, and having 
set him aside, will you not consider me ‘ 

‘““And consent to be a background to your work,” she 
asked. There was a bright sparkle in her eye, which made 
me feel justified in gently closing the door. 

When Major Pendallas returned from the big barn, where 
according to his custom he had been making Christmas 
presents to all his people, he found Clara and me in the 
parlor. He approached us in a somewhat hesitating way, 
and as I looked around at him I could see an expression on 
his countenance which looked like a fear that he had come 
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back before I had gotten through with the business of the 
morning, or perhaps before I had begun it. But as we both 
rose to meet him, I still holding Clara’s hand, all doubt van- 
ished from his handsome, honest, weather-browned face. 

“I know it,” he cried, as he looked from one to the other 
of us. “I know it. You needn't tell me anything,” and he 
stretched out a hand to each of us. “This is a glorious 
Christmas,” he said; “a glorious Christmas.” It was plain 
he wanted to say a good deal, but could not find words, but 
Clara allowed no embarrassing silence. 

“T have been very angry with you, major,” she said, with 
the kindest of smiles upon her still slightly flushed face. 
He looked at her inquiringly. 

“It was because you were making all sorts of arrangements 
for me, without my knowing a word about them.” 

““Oh, that was because he didn’t understand about the 
wall-paper,’’ I said. “If he had known about that 5 

“About what?” exclaimed Major Pendallas. 

We two laughed, and then we took him into the reading- 
room. When all was explained to him, he exclaimed: 
“Upon my word!”’ and then with his hands thrust deep into 
the pockets of his short coat, he turned about, and deliber- 
ately gazed upon the four walls of the room. 

“Truly,” he cried, “I can’t take it in. To think that the 
two years I have been sitting in this room, surrounded by 
these warm, bright, delicate colors, these flowers of spring; 
these soft leaves, and these graceful spirals; this general 
impression of blossomy air, and then to think that you did 
it—I can’t comprehend it. Why, I’ll tell you, Madam, 
when I went with my niece to a great city store where they 
had thousands of patterns of wall-paper I picked out this one 
in ten minutes, and although there were a half dozen others 
she fancied, would have none but this for my reading-room. 
‘It is the flowers and air of spring,’ I said, ‘and I want to 
have it always around me.’ I thought I liked you, Madam, 
on account of what I had heard of you, and because of look- 
ing at you, and listening to you, but that wasn’t all—no, 
that wasn’t all.” 

There was a moisture in Clara’s eye as she held out her 
hand to him. 

“It is most marvellous and most charming,” I said, “and 
I can see only one objection to the state of affairs—the 
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picture should have been Clara's and the background 
mine.” 

“Not a bit of it,” exclaimed the major, “the picture can 
be taken down, it can be stolen—lots of things can happen 
to it, and it occupies only a little space after all, but that 
beautiful wall is there, and it is here, and all around us, 
and here it will stay. It will last out my lifetime, and if 
any accident happens to it, I’ve got a lot more of it upstairs.” 

A servant now entered with a letter which had been 
brought over from the Dollivers by the man on snow-shoes. 
It was written to Clara, and she read it tous. Our friends 
were evidently overjoyed that we had not remained in the 
city, as they had supposed, and that we would soon be with 
them. They insisted that Major Pendallas should come over 
with us and spend the night. They had a large party of 
friends at the house and were having a jolly time. 

“Oh, I'll go,” said the major; “I intended to go, anyway. 
But as to jolly times, the times they are having there are 
no more to compare with what we are having here than an 
ashman’s donkey is fit to run a three-mile heat with my colt 
Sapling. But we'll help to make them jolly. I'll take 
over the big silver punch-bowl, that I won four years ago, 
and have not used yet, for I have never had people enough 
here to make it worth while. We'll christen the bowl on 
this happy day, and you, madam, shall have the first glass 
out of it. And now,” continued the host looking from the 
one to the other, “ before we do any more or say any more, or 
think of anything else, I want to tell you this: are you two 
going to accept my proposition, and coming to live with me? 
I don't say anything about winter time, because that may be 
asking too much, but in the time of the year you would want 
to live in the country anyway.” 

““My dear major,” said Clara, “we have been talking 
about your proposition, and I don’t see how we can help 
accepting it.” 

‘““Good,” cried the major, “good, better, best. I re- 
marked before that this is a glorious Christmas, and I repeat 
the statement. Look you, the sun is beaming out of doors 
almost as brightly as we are beaming in here. There isa 
broad path out to the stables, and I want to show you a 
sorrel mare with the most beautiful tail and mane you ever 
saw. Iam going to have her put into training to carry a 
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lady, and she is to be at your service, madam, whenever 
you want her, and as for you, sir, there are my stables. 
And if a beautiful country and fine horses help to make 
people happy, I think you will have no fault to find.” 

Early in the afternoon the major drove us over to the 
Dollivers’ behind a pair of magnificent Cleveland bays. The 
grand action and spirit of the powerful animals fired by the 
delight of being out of doors on this sparkling winter day, 
would have made Clara tremble, she said, under ordinary 
circumstances, but with the major holding the reins she felt 
as safe as if she were dashing through the white caps with 
an old Cape Cod skipper at the tiller. 

There was a grand old Christmas time at the Dolliver 
house. Our hostess, who was soon informed of what had 
happened inthe morning, urged that our engagement should 
be made known, and when the punch bowl was christened, 
and the first cup full of the major’s wonderful brew was pre- 
sented by him to Clara, there was an outburst of congratu- 
lations which deeply stirred the hearts of three of us. 

“And now,” said Major Pendallas, “let us drink the 
health of the blessed storm of Christmas eve, eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty.” 

And we drank it. 
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THE UNEXPECTED GUESTS 
By MICHAEL ZAGOSKIN 


This strange story, from the Russian, describes a night of weird revelry. 
From Tales of Three Centuries, translated by Jeremiah Curtin—Little, 
Brown & Co., publishers. Illustrated by Charles Lederer for Short Stories. 


/ \M FATHER was a man of the old time,” thus be- 

“ gan Anton Feodorovich Kolchugin, “though 
thanks, first to God and second to his par- 
ents, he had the wealth of a noble, and 
might have lived no worse than his neigh- 
bors—that is, he might have built a stone 
mansion ninety feet long, kept hounds, had 
an orchestra of his own, a conservatory, 
and every other lordly contrivance; but he gave no thought 
to this, all his life he lived in a small house, kept not more 
than ten servants, hunted sometimes with falcons, and in an 
hour of good feeling he would amuse himself listening to 
Vanka, the guitarist, who, let it not be mentioned, could 
drink his share, and was a splendid musician, the rascal}! 
When he played and sang, ‘The Morning Dawn has Come,’ 
or, ‘On the Shore at the Dam,’ you quite forgot yourself. 

“But if my father made no display with his house or ser- | 
vants, he held fast to the old proverb, ‘A house is beautiful, 
not by its corners, but by its cakes.’ Even in the old time 
I think such hospitable men were a wonder. My father’s 
house was built on the high-road itself. If any one stopped 
in the village by day or in the evening, people ran to inform 
my father; and if the travellers were, even by a little, not 
altogether simple people, nobles, merchants, or even small 
towns-people—then it was: “We beg asa favor to the master’s 
court.’ If they showed any resistance, the whole neighbor- 
hood was barred; and though they howled, at no house 
would any one sell a pound of hay or a grain of oats. 

“No use in denying—the old gentleman liked a social 
glass. When he brought guests to his house, such drinking 
began that it was just keep on your feet. You'll see a 
swelling ocean; what you wish for, demand. Of foreign 
drinks as many as ten were never exhausted in his cellar, 
and of berry wines no reckoning was made. 
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“One time, in winter, just six months after my mother’s 
death, my father was sitting alone in his favorite room, on 
the sofa. I was not with him at the time. It was my third 
year in the service of the Tsar, and I was fighting against the 
Swedes. It was toward evening, a snow-storm was raging, 
and the frost was so fierce that the walls were cracking. In 
such weather guests were not to be looked for. What was 
to be done? My father, to pass the time till supper—and 
he never supped before eleven—began to read ‘Lives of the 
Saints.’ He opened the book at random, and came upon the 
life of Isaac, the hermit of Kieff. When he had read to the 
place where it is stated that devils appearing before the holy 
man in the guise of angels, deceived him, and crying out, 
‘You are ours, Isaac,’ forced him to dance with them, my 
father felt a doubt rising in his soul, was tempted, and clos- 
ing the book, began to philosophize and reason with himself. 
The more he thought the more incredible it seemed to him 
that God should permit such a thing. 

“While brooding over these questions drowsiness came on 
him, his eyes began to close, his head grew heavy, and he 
told me that he did not remember himself how he dropped 
on the sofa and fell asleep soundly. 

“ Suddenly something sounded in his ears; he woke—heard 
the clock striking ten in his chamber. Just as he was going 
to order supper his favorite servant, Andrei, entered the 
room and put two lighted candles on the table. 

“*Well, brother, what is it?’ asked my father. 

‘*T have come, sir,’ said the servant, ‘to tell you thata 
lawyer from the city and Cossacks from the Don have stopped 
in the village.’ 

“*Well, run as quickly as you can to the village, ask them 
to come, and take no excuses.’ 

““T have invited them already, and they will be here at 
once,’ muttered Andrei. 

“Tell the cook to add something to the supper; bring a 
bottle of vodka from the cellar, two of cherry brandy, two 
of service-berry cordial, and half-a-dozen bottles of wine. 
Now go!’ 

“The servant went out. Five minutes later three Cossacks 
entered the room with an elderly man in a long coat. 

“We beg the favor, dear guests,’ said my father, advanc- 
ing to meet them. 
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“ Knowing that the God-fearing Cossacks always pray first 
before the holy images, and afterward pay their respects to 
the master of the house, he said, pointing to the image of 
our Saviour, which it was difficult to see in the dark corner, 
‘There it is!’ but to his amazement the.Cossacks not only 
failed to make the sign of the cross, but they did not even 
look at the image. The lawyer followed their example. 

“*It is not strange,’ thought my father, ‘that the nettle- 
seed knows no God; but the Cossacks are reverent people. 
It is clear that the journey has dazed them.’ 

“Meanwhile the unexpected guests saluted the host; the 
Cossacks thanked him very politely for his kindness—the 
lawyer bending into a ring before him let off such a speech 
that ny father, though fluent and not obliged to look in his 

-. pocket for a word, was quite at a loss what 
to say, and instead of an answer to this 
flowery greeting, cried out to the servant: 

‘““*Give us some vodka!’ 

“Andrei entered and placed on the table 
: { \ a plate of tidbits, a quart of vodka and sil- 
A\\' [an ver cups from my great-grandfather, each 

=y)\- the size of a good goblet. 
: “*Well, now, friends,’ said my father, 
Loy filling each cup to the brim, ‘warm up your 
dearsouls. Youarechilled through, I think; I beg humbly!’ 

“The guests bowed in due fashion to the host, drank one 
cup, and without waiting for an invitation took a second and 
then drank a third time. Look, look again, even walk 
through the bottle, not a drop left. 

“**Pon my word, mighty drinkers’! thought my father. 

“Well, heroes—no disputing that! But what faces! In 
very truth it was impossible to call these sudden guests 
beauties. One of the Cossacks had a head broader than 
his body; the immense stomach of the second reached al- 
most to the floor; the third had green eyes and a nose like that 
of an owl; all of them had red hair, and cheeks the color 
of bricks burning in a kiln. But strangest of all seemed to 
my father the lawyer in the long coat, such a twisted up 
and shameful face he had never seen in his life. The head, 
bald and round as a billiard-ball, was pressed down between 
a pair of narrow shoulders, one of which was higher than the 
other, his double chin clasped the lower part of his face like 
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a collar stuffed with down; his beard, unshaven for weeks, 
was sticking out like bristles around his blue lips, which ex- 
tended almost to the back of his neck; his thick, upturned 
nose was so red thatit might have been mistaken in the dark 
fora firebrand; his small half-closed eyes played and glit- 
tered like the eyes of a wild-cat, when stealing | 

at night on some little beast or a sleeping bird. Shae 
He smiled continually; but this smile, somy ~~ 
father declared more then once, was just like the snarl of 
a dog when he sees an enemy, or wishes to snap a bone 
from some other dog. 

“Well, as the guests had emptied the quart bottle, and 
had nothing else to do, my father, wishing to occupy them 
with something till supper-time, entered into conversation. 

““My friends,’ said he, turning to the Cossacks, ‘what are 
you doing on the Don?’ 

“Oh, nothing!’ answered the Cossack with the big 
stomach; ‘everything goes on in old fashion. We eat, drink, 
frolic, sing songs.’ 

“Sing, my good friends,’ said my father, “but forget not 
God.’ 

“The Cossacks burst into laughter, and the lawyer, bar- 
ing his teeth like a hungry wolf, said: 

“*Oh, no need to speak of that, sir! We don’t think of 
Him, let Him forget us too; if only we have wine and 
money, the rest is all trash!’ 

“My father frowned. He was fond of good living, a glass, 
and a pleasant time; but he was a pious man, and remem- 
bered God. 

“He remained silent awhile, and then 
asked the lawyer where he practised. __ 

““In the criminal court, sir,’ an- 
swered the lawyer, with a low bow. 

““What is your chief justice doing?’ 
continued my father. 

“And here I must say to you, gen- 
tlemen,that the chief justice of the crim- 
inal court was a downright robber. 

“What is he doing?’ answered the lawyer; ‘what he has 
been doing hitherto, sir—serving with truth and justice.’ 

““Yes, yes! with truth and justice,’ repeated with one 
voice all the Cossacks. 
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“*But do you know him, then?’ asked my father of the 
Cossacks. 

“*Of course,’ answered the owl-nosed Cossack. ‘We are 
his friends, every one, and are waiting eagerly for the 
pleasure of his visit to us.’ 

““*Oh, does he want to visit you?’ 

"He does not,’ said the big-headed Cos- 
sack; ‘but he will come, will he not, my 


“All the guests roared again; and the 
lawyer, half closing his cat-like eyes, added 
with a cunning leer: 

““As to coming, he will come; it is not 
to be denied, though, that ’tis hard to get 
him started. A month ago he was ready to 
sit in the wagon, but he changed his mind.’ 

““How?’ cried my father; ‘why, a month 
ago he was sick unto death!’ 

“*So it was, sir; and for that very reason he was getting 
ready for the road.’ 

“Oh, I understand,’ broke in my father; ‘the doctors 
advised him to go to a warmer place.’ 

““Of course,’ said all the Cossacks, with a loud laugh. 
‘With us, you know, there is no lack of heat, you can warm 
up as much as you like.’ 

“This continuous and wanton laughter of the guests, 
their repulsive faces, and, more than all, their double-mean- 
ing speeches in which there was something foul and cunning, 
displeased my father greatly; but there was no help for it; 
he had invited them, now let him give entertainment. 

“Wishing to be rid of such visitors at the earliest, he 
ordered that supper be brought in at once. 

“Half an hour had not passed when the table was covered 
with food and wine. Andrei served alone, and did every- 
thing. A number of times my father wished to ask him 
where the other servants were; but some of the guests, as if 
by design, always drew off his attention with conversation 
which became more amusing each moment. 

“The Cossacks told of their gallantry and daring; the 
lawyer of the roguery of his companions and the crooked 
cases of the criminal court. By degrees they succeeded so 
well in occupying my father that when sitting down with 
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them at table, he forgot even to pray to God. At supper he 
ate nothing; but not wishing to hang back from his guests 
he drank four bottles of wine and two of nalivka—that‘was 
no wonder, my father was a sound drinker; half-a-dozen 
bottles of. wine could not get him off his chair, whe 
But behold where the wonder was—the guests ¢.tig% 
seemed to drink twice as much as he, and of the he 
six bottles of wine and four of nalivka only six ie 
were empty; that was precisely the amount my i 
father had drunk himself; he saw that the guests poured 
out full glasses of wine and kept the bottle moving, but it 
always came around nearly full. There was something here 
to wonder at, and he did wonder at it the next day, but, 
at supper it seemed to him natural enough. I have already 
said that my father was a sound drinker; but four bottles of 
wine and two of nalivka are quite sufficient to redden any 
man’s face. ‘Toward the end of supper he grew to feeling 
so well that the hideous faces of his guests seemed comely, 
so that he embraced the lawyer twice, and kissed all the 
Cossacks. From time to time their conversation became more 
objectionable and shameless; they began to tell about various 
love adventures; made sport of priests and, even—terrible to 
mention—forgetting that they were at table, began like real 
7 heretics and renegades from God, to 
sing scandalous songs and keep time 
with their feet. 
| “On any other occasion my father 
/ would not have endured such disorder 
in his house; but now he seemed be- 
witched to such a degree that he be- 
gan to join in the chorus himself and to 
sing, “ Brave Boy, Do Not Pass my Gar- 
Nip den,’ and fell into such humor that he was 
te ready to dance the prisyadka. 

: ‘“ Meanwhile the Cossacks, tired of roaring their 
loudest, began to play tricks. One spoke with his stomach; 
another swallowed a large plate with pastry; the third took 
hold of his own nose, pulled his head off, and began play- 
ing with it as with a ball. 

“What do you think, was my father frightened? Nota 
bit of it! All this seemed very amusing to him, and his 
sides were aching from laughter. 
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‘Aha’! cried the lawyer, ‘there on the farther window is 
a reserve bottle of cherry brandy; can we not order it this 
way? But don’t rise, our host!’ said he, stretching his arm 
across the whole room. 

“Oho! what an arm you have, my friend!’ cried my 
father, with a loud laugh—‘a dozen feet long! It is not for 
nothing that lawyers are said to have long fingers——’ 

“*Yes, but short memories,’ said one of the Cossacks. 

“*You will see,’ answered the lawyer, putting the bottle in 
the middle of the table. ‘Perhaps you have forgotten whose 
health we must drink, but I remember. Let us begin with 
the youngest. Let us drink a cup to all the law court 
sharpers, to the chancery secretaries, to the tricky attorneys, 
hoping they will have to drink ink and eat paper all their 
lives; that more of them will die, and fewer repent ’ 

“What do you mean, what do you mean?’ asked my 
father, almost bursting from laughter; ‘why, in that way 
our courts will soon be empty.’ 

“Oh, our host, why are you troubled? If there is a 
swamp, there will be devils enough for it. Now, after me 
—hurrah!’° 

“*We have drunk!’ cried the hooked-nose Cossack; ‘now 
let us drink to the health of our elder. Who will drink with 
us is ours, and who is ours is his,’ 

“*What is the name of your elder?’ asked my father, tak- 
ing up a glass. 

“*Oh, what is his name to you?” answered the Cossack. 
‘Say after us: “ Here is to him who, when a slave, strove to 
make himself master, and who, though he sat tn high places 
and has fallen low, does not repine.”’’ 

“But who is he?’ 

““Who is our father and commander?’ repeated the 
Cossack. ‘Is it little that men say of him! They say that he 
loves darkness and calls it light. They assert too that he 
favored Sodom and Gomorrah and every confusion, so as to 
fish in muddy water; but this is old women’s gossip. Our 
master is a most kindly person, and ’tis easy to serve him; 
sit down to the table without the sign of the cross, go to bed 
Without saying your prayers; drink, frolic, amuse yourself, 
and believe not what is printed under titles—that’s the 
whole service. Now, what do you think? This is not life, 
but a holiday—is it not?’ 
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“No matter how wine might have touched my father, he 
grew serious. ‘Somehow I don’t understand this,’ said he. 

“*Well,’ broke in the lawyer, ‘after you drink you will tn- 
derstand. Now, brothers, all together! 
Good health to our father and commander!’ 

“All drained their glasses except my 
father. 

“Ba, ba, ba! Host,’ cried the lawyer, 

‘why don’t you drink?’ 

“*No, good man,’ said my father; q have 
drunk enough already. I wish for no more.’ 

‘But what has happened to you?’ asked 
the thick Cossack; ‘why have you grown so serious? Ei, 
comrades, we must amuse our host. Shall we dance?’ 

“*In good truth,’ said the lawyer, ‘we have sat long 
enough. It would not be a bad. move to shake our legs; if 
not, we may lose the use of them.’ 

“Then if we are to dance, let us be at it,’ cried all the 
guests. 

“*Wait a moment, good men,’ said my father; ‘I will 
send for my musician.’ 

“*Why,’ said the lawyer, ‘we have our own music. Hei, 
ye strike up there!’ 

“On a sudden from behind the stove was heard a terrible 
tumult—all sorts of instruments tooted, bagpipes, horns, 
cymbals; voices, a whole chorus of singers whistled and 
screamed; when they got to dancing tunes, the hurly-burly 

od began. 

““*Now, host,’ said the red-nosed Cos- 
sack, fastening his green eyes on my 
father, ‘we shall see your valor.’ 

“*No,’ replied my father, beginning to 
understand as through a dream that the 
affair was far from right. ‘Amuse your 
selves as much as you like; I shall not 

. dance.’ 

“*You will not dance?’ roared the thick Cossack. ‘Well, 
we Shall see.’ 

“All the guests sprang from their places. 

“A fever shook my father, and there was reason: instead 
of four guests, who though not beauties were men, there 
now stood around him four frights of such enormous stature 
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that when they straightened themselves out, the ceiling 
above their heads cracked. Their faces had become still 
more hideous. 

“*VYou will not dance,’ said the lawyer, smiling ironically. 
‘A truce to ceremony, better men than you have danced with 
us; and what is more, they were outsiders; but you are ours 
you know.’ 

“* How yours?’ asked my father. 

“*Whose, then, should you be? You know how to read; 
you have no doubt read that it is impossible to serve two 
masters; and you serve ours.’ 

“*But of what master do you speak?’ asked my father, 
trembling like an aspen-leaf. 

“Of what master?’ said the Cossack with the large head. 
‘Of course, of him of whom I told you at supper. Why, 
of him whose servants lie down to sleep without praying, go 
to the table without making the sign of the cross, drink, are 
-merry, and believe not what is written under titles.’ 

“What master is he of mine?’ asked my father, still not 
understanding the question properly. 

““Oh, my friend,’ asked the lawyer, ‘are you withdrawing 
and denying? No, most amiable host, you will not escape 
us in that style! If you do the will of our master, of course 
you are his obedient servant. Think over the matter well. 
Did you pray to-day when you lay down to sleep? Did 
you pray when you took your place at the supper table? Did 
you not drink and frolic with us to your heart’s content? 

: And an hour and a half ago, when you read 
in that book lying there, “You are ours, 
Isaac, and will dance with us!” well, did 
you believe?’ 

“The blood grew cold in my father’s 
veins. A bandage fell as it were, from his 
eyes; the fumes of wine were gone, and all 
became clear to him. ‘O Lord, my God!’ 
cried He, trying to defend himself with the sign of the cross. 
His hand would not rise, his fingers would not come together, 
but his feet rushed to dance with figures and variations impos- 
sible to describe. 

“Then the guests caught him and amused themselves. 

“In describing this he told me that he wondered how the 
soul remained in his body. 
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“He only remembered that the room was filled with fire 
and smoke, that they threw him from hand to hand, played 
pile with him, and whirled him like a top; that he bounded 
through the air, struck the ceiling, spun around on his crown 
like a teetotum, danced the Kazachok on his head, and then 
lost consciousness. 


‘When he recovered he saw that he was lying on the aoe 


the servants were standing and moving — 

about him. , 
“‘Well,’ asked he, looking around “\,_ 

quickly, sidve they gone?’ ae om ¥ 
*““Who?’ asked one of the servants. Ces 


““Whol!’ repeated my father, with an 
involuntary trembling. ‘Who! why the 
Cossacks and the lawyer.’ 

“““ What Cossacks and lawyer?’ asked Foma. ‘There were 
no guests to-day, and you have not had supper. When I 
came in I found you lying on the floor; you were in a cold 
sweat, and your clothes were as much ruffled as though 
some dark power had been pulling you around.’ 

“*And there were no guests to-day?’ asked my father, 
rising with difficulty. 

“*No, sir.’ 

‘Ts it possible that I was only dreaming? It cannot be!’ 
continued my father, feeling of his sides; “my bones are 
half broken. And these two candles—who put them on the 
table?’ 

“*T don’t know,’ answered Foma; ‘it must be that you 
lighted them yourself, and have forgotten it in your sleep.’ 





“*Not true!’ cried my father. ‘I remember Andret 
brought them; he also spread the cloth and brought the 
supper.’ 


“The servants looked at one another with evident terror. 
Vanka wished to speak, but could not. 

“*Why do you stand there with open mouths, you dunces? ' 
demanded my father. ‘I tell you there were guests, and 
that Andrei served the supper!’ 

‘““*Pardon,’ said Foma, ‘but have you forgotten that 
Andrei has been lying ill of the fever about a week?’ 

““Then clearly he is better, for he was here at just ten 
o’clock. But what is the use of discussing? Call Andrei.’ 
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““*Were you pleased to ask for Andrei?’ asked Vanka. 

“Ves, of course! Where is he?’ 

“In the chamber, laid out on a table.’ 

“*“What do you tell me?’ cried my father; ‘Andrei Step- 
anoff?’ 

“*He wished you a long life before he died,’ said the 
butler, coming in. 

“*He is dead?’ 

“Yes, he died at ten o’clock precisely.’ ” 
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OLD A‘SON 
By ARTHUR T. QUILLER-COUCH 


The surprising story of an ancient wayfarer’s ingratitude. From 
Noughts and Crosses. Cassell Publishing Company. 


Judge between me and my guest, the stranger within my 
gates, the man whom in his extremity I clothed and fed. 


I remember well the time of his coming, for it happened 
at the end of five days and nights during which the year 
passed from strength to age; in the interval between the 
swallow’s departure and the redwing’s coming; when the 
tortoise in my garden crept into his winter quarters, and the 
equinox was on us, with an east wind that parched the blood 
in the trees, so that their leaves for once knew no gradations 
of red and yellow, but turned at a stroke to brown, and 
crackled like tinfoil. 

At five o’clock in the morning of the sixth day I looked 
out. The wind still whistled across the sky, but now with- 
out the obstruction of any cloud. Fullin front of my window 
Sirius flashed with a whiteness that pierced the eye. A 
little to the right, the whole constellation of Orion was sus- 
pended clear over a wedge-like gap in the coast, wherein 
the sea could be guessed rather than seen. And, travelling 
yet further, the eye fell on two brilliant lights, the one set 
high above the other—the one steady and a fiery red, the 
other yellow and blazing intermittently—the one Aldebaran, 
the other revolving on the lighthouse top, fifteen miles away. 

Half-way up the east, the moon, now in her last quarter 
and decrepit, climbed with the dawn close at her heels. 
And at this hour they brought in the Stranger, asking if my 
pleasure were to give him clothing and hospitality. 


Nobody knew whence he came—except that it was from 
the wind and the night—seeing that he spoke ina strange 
tongue, moaning and making a sound like the twittering of 
birds inachimney. But his journey must have been long 
and painful; for his legs bent under him, and he could not 
stand when they lifted him. So, finding it useless to ques- 
tion him for the time, I learnt from the servants all they had 
to tell—namely, that they had come upon him, but a few 
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minutes before, lying on his face within my grounds, with- 
out staff or scrip, bareheaded, spent, and crying feebly for 
succor in his foreign tongue; and that in pity they had 
carried him in and brought him to me. 

Now for the look of this man, he seemed a century old, 
being bald, extremely wrinkled, with wide hollows where the 
teeth should be, and the flesh hanging loose and flaccid on 
his cheek-bones; and what color he had could have come 
only from exposure to that bitter night. But his eyes chiefly 
spoke of his extreme age. They were blue and deep, and 
filled with the wisdom of years; and when he turned them 
in my direction they appeared to look through me, beyond 
me, and back upon centuries of sorrow and the slow endur- 
ance of man, as if his immediate misfortunes were but an 
inconsiderable item in a long list. They frightened me. 
Perhaps they conveyed a warning of that which I was to en- 
dure at their owner’s hands. From compassion, I ordered 
the servantsto take him to my wife, with word that I wished 
her to set food before him, and see that it passed his lips. 

So much I did for this Stranger. Now learn how he re- 
warded me. 


He has takenmy youth from me, and the most of my sub- 
stance, and the love of my wife. 

From the hour when he tasted food in my house, he sat 
there without hint of going. Whether from design, or be- 
cause age and his sufferings had really palsied him, he came 
back tediously to life and warmth, nor for many days pro- 
fessed himself able to stand erect. Meanwhile he lived on 
the best of our hospitality. My wife tended him, and my 
servants ran at his bidding; for he managed early to make 
them understand scraps of his language, though slow in ac- 
quiring ours—I believe out of calculation, lest some one 
should inquire his business (which was a mystery) or hint 
at his departure. I myself often visited the room he had 
appropriated, and would sit for an hour watching those 
fathomless eyes while I tried to make head or tail of his dis- 
course. When we were alone, my wife and I used to specu- 
late at times on his probable profession. Was he a merch- 
ant?—an aged mariner?—tinker, tailor, beggarman, thief? 
We could never decide, and he never disclosed. 

Then the awakening came. I sat one day in the chair be- 
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side his, wondering as usual. TI had felt heavy of late, with 
a soreness and languor in my bones, as if a dead ‘weight 
hung continually on my shoulders, and another rested on my 
heart. A warmer color in the Stranger’s cheek caught my 
attention; and I bent forward, peering under the pendulous 
lids. His eyes were livelier and less profound. The melan- 
choly was passing from them as breath fades off a pane of 
glass. He was growing younger. Starting up I ran across 
the room to the mirror. 

There were two white hairs in my fore-lock, and at the 
corner of either eye half a dozen radiating lines. I was an 
old man. 

Turning, I regarded the Stranger. He sat phlegmatic as 
an Indian idol; and in my fancy I felt the young blood 
draining from my own heart, and saw it mantling in his 
cheeks. Minute by minute I watched the slow miracle— 
the old man beautified. As buds unfold, he put on a lovely 
youthfulness; and, drop by drop, left me winter. 

I hurried from the room, and seeking my wife, laid the 
case before her. “ This is a ghoul,” I said, “that we harbor; 
he is sucking my best blood, and the household is clean be- 
witched.” She laid aside the book in which she read, and 
laughed at me. Now my wife was well-looking and her eyes 
were the light of my soul. Consider, then, how I felt as she 
laughed, taking the Stranger’s part against me. When I 
left her, it was with a new suspicion in my heart. “ How 
shall it be,” I thought, “if after stealing my youth, he go 
on to take the one thing that is better?” 

In my room, day by day, I brooded upon this—hating my 
own alteration, and fearing worse. With the Stranger there 
was no longer any disguise. His head blossomed in curls; 
white teeth filled the hollows of his mouth; the pits in his 
cheeks were heaped full with roses, glowing under a trans- 
parent skin. It was A/son renewed and thankless; and he 
sat on, devouring my substance. 

Now having probed my weakness, and being satisfied that 
I no longer dared to turn him out, he, who had half-imposed 
his native tongue upon us, constraining the household toa 
hideous jargon, the bastard growth of two languages, con- 
descended to jerk us back rudely into our own speech once 
more, mastering it with a readiness that proved his former dis- 
simulation, and using it henceforward as the sole vehicle of 
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his wishes. On his past life he remained silent; but took 
occasion to confide in me that he proposed embracing a 
military career, as soon as he should tire of the shelter of 
my roof. 

And I groaned in my chamber; for that which I feared 
had come to pass. He was making open love to my wife. 
And the eyes with which he looked at her, and the lips with 
which he coaxed her, had been mine; and I was an old man. 
Judge now between me and this guest. 

One morning I went to my wife; for the burden was past 
bearing, and I must satisfy myself. I found her tending the 
plants on her window-ledge; and when she turned, I saw 
that years had not taken from her comeliness one jot. And 
I was old. 

So I taxed her on the matter of this Stranger, saying this 
and that, and how I had cause to believe he loved her. 

“That is beyond doubt,”’ she answered, and smiled. 

“By my head, I believe his fancy is returned!” I blurted 
out. 

And her smile grew radiant, as, looking me in the face, 
she answered, “ By my soul, husband, it is.” 

Then I went from her, down into my garden, where the 
day grew hot and the flowers were beginning to droop. I 
stared upon them and could find no solution to the problem 
that worked in my heart. And thenI glanced up, eastward, 
to the sun above the privet-hedge, and saw 7 coming across 
the flower beds, treading them down in wantonness. He 
came with a light step and a smile, and I waited for him, 
leaning heavily on my stick. 

“Give me your watch!” he called out, as he drew near. 

“Why should I give you my watch,” I asked, while some- 
thing worked in my throat. 

“ Because I wish it; because it is gold; because you are 
too old, and won’t want it much longer.” 

“Take it,” I cried, pulling the watch out and thrusting 
it into his hand. ‘“ Take it—you who have taken all that is 
better! Strip me, spoil me : 

A soft laugh sounded above, and I turned. My wife was 
looking down on us from the window, and her eyes were 
both moist and glad. 

“Pardon me,” she said, “it is you who are spoiling the 
child.” 
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ETCHING: THE DOOM GUN 
H. M. Hoke 


A description of a dread moment. Written for Short Stories—copyrighted. 


It seemed to be early morning; yet I was not certain, for 
how, when, or whence I had been brought to the place I 
knew not. The sky was black, except a red spot low on the 
horizon. I waited quietly; oppressed as with impending 
doom to myself or some other—which, I could not tell. 

In the growing light I gradually discerned a cannon planted 
upon a knoll near me, with men standing beside it, motion- 
less. The glow from the east red-tinged the gun, awoke a 
lurid eye in each ball of a pyramid near it, traced a crimson 
streak along the rammer, and flushed the faces of the gun- 
ners as with flery anger. 

Slowly the dawn brightened,and Icame somehow to know 
that atthe instant the uppermost tip of the sun’s disc gleamed 
above the horizon, the cannon would belch doom to some 
one—whom, I knew not. Utter stillness and silence reigned, 
and, in the increasing light, I saw earthly objects slowly 
emerge from the thrall of night into the freedom of day. 
With strange calmness I fixed my eyes upon the sky—the 
sense of portending doom strengthening each moment. 
“Moment,” I say, but moments there were not; no knowl- 
edge, no measure of time. It might have been years I thus 
waited; perhaps only seconds. 

The dawn spread its crimson zone up the sky, until all the 
clouds were won toits dazzling dominion. Brighter, brighter, 
until the entire arch and every earthly object had assume the 
burning pageantry. But the sense of doom still clutched me. 
The cannoneers moved not, and the great death-gun, in the 
dawn-light,seemed to glow with a forerunning blaze of wrath. 

Suddenly, a speck of light flashed from the horizon, and 
instantly there followed a boom that jarred the solid earth 
and wrenched me, echoing through my head with a queer 
sensation of subdued pain. 

Then I heard a voice saying: “It is over.” 

A moment of confused inquiry; then I seemed to rush 
upon myself, and opened my eyes. 

The surgeon stood beside me scalpel in hand, and an at- 
tendant was handing me a goblet of water. 
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A RARE CHRISTMAS GIFT 
By May D. ENGLE 


From a surprisingly Jarge number of manuscripts submitted in the Christ- 
mas competition, this clever and original story has been selected and the prize 
awarded to its author. Illustrated by Jules Turcas for Short Stories. 


The attention of subscribers is particularly directed to the Prize-competi- 
tions announced for the coming year and to the rules that govern them. 


% HRISTMAS EVE,” soliloquized Van 
Wentworth, leaning back in his arm-chair 
and indolently clasping his hands behind 
his handsome blond head. “Christmas 
Eve! Well, according to all that’s ortho- 
dox, I ought to be feeling peaceful and 
good-will-ish toward man. But I don’t. 
Not a bit. Who does? Who but a child 
ora fool ever feels happy at Christmas? Not asoul. There 
is always the remembrance of some other, happier time. 
Always one thinks of the vanished faces that were once so 
dear. Taken altogether, old Father Christmas, you’re a 
monstrous fraud—a cheat—a whited sepulchre! ‘The whole 
thing is an affectation; and the world has grown too old, 
too sad, too hard, to keep it up longer.” 

He sat up and lighted the cigar between his teeth, and then 
sank, with a sigh of comfort, into his sleepy-hollow. “For 
my part, I shall remember nothing or nobody. Why should 
1? Who thinks of me? If I fall or stand, it is all one to the 
world in general. Why should I care more for my fellow 
man than he does for me? I won't.” 

Here Van’s mind grew slightly hazy, and the hand that 
held the cigar dropped over the chair-arm, perilously close 
to the pile of paint-rags that Van always insisted on heaping 
promiscuously round his den. 





When next he opened his eyes they rested on a charming 
girlish figure, all fur-clad, from the cap on her bronze-gold 
curls to the shoes on her slender feet. The lovely face, 
turned toward Van, wore an expression of sternness, evi- 
dently foreign to it, as she quietly awaited his pleasure to 
break the silence. 
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“Why, who—?” stammered Van, greatly startled. “ What—? 
How—? Who on earth?” then making a desperate attempt 
at coherency, “ Who are you?” 

His visitor smiled with sudden, irrepressible amusement, 
as she replied, quite as serenely as if it were an ordinary 
occurrence, “I am the Spirit of Christmas, and very busy I 
am at this season, as you should Avow. Ican ill spare the 
time I’ve been spending here, but I overheard your gross 
mis-statements as I passed through the house, and it is my 
duty to bring you to a better frame of mind. The idea of a 
man so young giving vent to such bitter, misanthropical 
sentiments! Shame upon you! Are you better than the rest 
of mankind,” with growing severity, “that you need feel so 
aggrieved over your woes? Do they 
exceed the sum of human endur- 
ance? Whose fault is it that you 
are solitary?”” becoming almost 
vituperative. “Haven't you kept 
yourself to yourself and obstinately 
repelled all advances?” 

Van looked somewhat dazed, but 
the Spirit kept on relentlessly: “Do you remember the 
pretty model you snubbed so unmercifully, when she seemed 
to take a little interest in your affairs?” 

Van shrugged his shoulders dissentingly. “She wanted to 
flirt with me,” he muttered. 

“Well, what if she did?” queried the Spirit, smothering a 
dimpling smile in its birth. ‘It wouldn’t have hurt you. Then 
there was your chum, upon whom you churlishly turned your 
back when he came too close——” 

“Yes!” grumbled Van, “because he wanted to steal my 
method.”’ 

The Spirit gazed at him with some disgust. 

“And your fellow-students at the art galleries? and the 
old porter on the first floor? your master across the river and 
those pleasant people you met on the Rhine last year—all 
these and many more would have been your friends, but 
you would none of them! Now you sit here and whine— 
yes;” seeing that Van winced, “whine, because you’re all 
alone. You deserve to be!” And the Spirit stamped her 
foot in avery human way, and gazed at him out of lovely, 
accusing eyes. 
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“But,” said Van, bewildered, but never stopping to ask 
where she got her very accurate information, “what can I 
do? Tell me how I can better my lot!” 

The Spirit frowns. “There it is again! Why don’t you 
ask “How can I better my neighbor's lot?’ So long as you 
think only of yourself, just so long will nobody else think of 
you.”’ 

Van leaned back and dighied resignedly. 

The gweet voice went on. “Go look up your friend. 
Send some remembrance to the pretty model. And the 
pleasant people of the Rhine are in the city; go see them— 
being strangers doubtless they will 
be glad to see even you.” 

Van was thoroughly aroused now. 
“But you must stay with me,” he 
pleaded, “I can never do all that 
by myself. No, don’t go!’’ seeing 
i her look about, as if meditating flight. 
ae ¥ “You must stay. Ah, do!” turning 
{ . i" tei upon her the full fire of magnetic 
‘ y i ENS \ eyes, whose power, when he chooses 
iP sm to exert it, the tender sex find it hard 

to resist. The Spirit, being feminine, 

hesitates. 

vd “How can I devote all my time 
to one mortal, when I have so much to do?” she said, 
perplexedly. . “ No, itis impossible! Still ’—marking Van's 
dejection—“I can help you. But no man can have two 
spirits, so you must rid yourself of that ugly, morose one 
that you have now. If you do that, I can endow you 
with half of my soul—the half will be large enough for 
a man—but the old spirit must leave first. Will you do 
this? ”’ 

“Gladly,” said Van. 

Then the Spirit softly kissed his eyes, a strange lethargy 
stole over him, and he felt and knew nothing more till he 
opened his eyes again and they fell on a figure seated com- 
fortably opposite to him and watching him with mocking 
smile; a figure oddly like his own. 

Van was startled for an instant, and then it grew clear to 
him that this was his old Soul that he had abandoned for 
the Christmas Spirit. 






Ves 
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“Well,” he said genially, “there you are!”’ 

“Evidently,” murmured the Soul. 

“And, now,” pursued Van, “ what shall I do with you?” 

The Soul surveyed him with the utmost nonchalance. “I 
think I shall just stay around here a bit with you, old man,” 
it said, airily. “It will be somewhat of a relief to move 
without having to take you along, Body.” 

“ Oh!" said Van, in some alarm, “but that won’t do! No 
. man wants two souls going about with him. I don’t need 
you; I’ve got a better one, now, and I think I'll dispose of 
you. Tell you what!” with sudden inspiration, “I'll give 
you to old Goldthwaite; he hasn’t any soul at all. Sold it 
to the Devil, they say, long since.”” And Van laughed con- 
tentedly. “Will that suit you?”’ he asked courteously. 

The Soul glanced at him with smiling contempt. “ Well, 
hardly!’ it sneered. “It’s all very pretty to be so gener- 
ous, but it is scarcely the part of a man of prudence to give 
himself away in any sense. And jou would do it completely. 
Have you realized what it is you would do? Nothing more 
nor less than make another man a present of the entire his- 
tory of your life. Notonly the deed, but the motive. Ha!” 
laughing lightly. “I touch you there, ch?” 

Van gasped. “But,” he said, “the motive was yours. 
How can I be blamed for that? Everything I’ve done has 
been at your instigation. It is all your fault.” 

“Yes?” mockingly. “ But you pay the penalty, not I.” 

Van was silent with dismay; the Soul glanced casually at 
him and smiled with satisfaction. 

“No; I think you will zof give me to old Goldthwaite. I 
shouldn’t care for it myself—he is too feeble to do my bid- 
ding; I need some one strong and lusty,” with slow malice, 
“Some one like you. The last body I had,” it continued 
pensively, “was old—old! and weak. It failed me many 
times and I grew very tired of it. I was glad when it 
died, and I was assigned to you. Youhavenot always done 
as I would have you. Often you’ve defeated me by blush- 
ing and stammering, just when I required cool self-posses- 
sion. But you’re getting over allthat. You're amore will- 
ing slave than you were.” 

Van shuddered. “You have no further power,” he as- 
serted. “I have rid myself of you—entirely.” 

The Soul smiled. “Hardly!” it said softly. “Don’t you 
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know that when you sleep, your soul's at liberty to go 
whither it will—bound only to be back by the time you 
awaken? You know? Well, when next you sleep, your 
Christmas Spirit and I will try our strength, that’s all!” 
And from its confident expression and Van’s hopeless one, 
it is enough, too. 

“No, Body,” resumed the Soul, jovially, “I’m too fond of 
you to leave you lightly. And why all this unflattering des- 
pair? You’re used to me, now. You wouldn’t know how to 
obey any other sort of spirit. That new one of yours hasn't 
half my intellect. Come! Let us be as we were.” 

But Van, with 4 mighty effort, flung off the depression 
that he knew and hated so 
well. “Never!” he declared; 
“T’ve done my last task for 
you, old fellow; if you won't 
go to old Goldthwaite, you must 
wander around without a body. 
You can’t have me. I defy 
you!” 

“A little rash!” it chuckled. 
“Yes, decidedly rash. I can 
make it most unpleasant for you. On the whole, I think 
I will. It will make my dominion so much the greater 
when I do regain possession of you. You shall plunge into 
all the excesses and dissipations that I have, so far, only 
suggested to you. I don’t take pleasure in them myself, 
but I can make you sufferthereby; but I think I won’t show 
you any more of my hand,” pleasantly, “it will all come out 
as I play.” And it laughed with gay good-humor. 

Van had gradually become conscious of a strangely op- 
pressed feeling together with a passionate desire for sleep; 
but he resolutely fought it off, dreading Jest the threatened 
conflict between his old Soul and the new Spirit should take 
place before the latter had attained sufficient strength to 
withstand the powerful old Soul. In which event he knew 
he was doomed to a hopeless slavery from which there would 
be no escape but death. 

But he could no longer keep his eye-lids propped open; 
they closed heavily, though he made a frantic endeavor to 
at least keep his mind clear. 

Vain! Even as he so resolved he was surrounded by light 
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clouds that stifle him—flashes of red light played around 
him—the clouds grew denser. 

He ceased to struggle and awaited the end with calm cer- 
tainty—quite sure that he would be the old Soul’s captive, 
and not rousing himself to care much about the issue in 
either case. It seemed to him that he could actually feel 
the opposing forces as a heavy, deadly stupor crept upon 
him. 


Suddenly, he was revived by a rush of cold air, and the next 
instant Tom Russell was eagerly pulling him out of his chair, 
stamping out the flames on the floor, and scolding, shouting, 
congratulating, and expostulating all at once. 

“Confound it, Van!” he roared. “ Up to your old tricks 
again—flinging your dirty rags all over the place, and then 
calmly dropping hot ashes on ’em! Just like you! I don't 
believe you could stop it to save your soul.” 

Van grasped his friend’s hands warmly, while he said 
slowly, “To save my Soul, I wouldn’t, Tom.” 

And to this day Tom never quite understands why Van 
spoke so solemnly. 
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A FAREWELL APPEARANCE 


By F. ANSTEY 
Author of Vice Versa, The Fallen Idol, ete. 


Describes the sad fate of a disobedient household pet. 


“Dandy, come here, sir, I want you.” The little girl who 
spoke was standing by the table in the morning-room of a 
London house one summer day, and she spoke to a small 
silver-gray terrier lying curled up at the foot of one of the 
window curtains. 

As Dandy happened to be particularly comfortable just 
then, he pretended not to hear, in the hope that his child- 
mistress would not press the point. . 

But she did not choose to be trifled with in this way; he 
was called more imperiously still, until he could dissemble 
no longer and came out gradually, stretching himself and 
yawning with a deep sense of injury. 

“IT know you haven't been asleep—I saw you watching 
the flies,’ she said. ‘Come up here, on the table.” 

Seeing there was no help for it he obeyed, and sat down 
on the table-cloth opposite to her, with his tongue hanging 
out and his eyes blinking, waiting her pleasure. 

Dandy was rather particular as to the hands he allowed to 
touch him, generally speaking he found it pleasant enough 
(when he had nothing better to do) to resign himself to be 
pulled about, lectured, or caressed by Hilda. 

On the whole, although Dandy privately considered she 
had taken rather a liberty in disturbing him, he was willing 
to overlook it. 

“T’ve been thinking, Dandy,” said Hilda reflectively, 
“that as you and Lady Angelina will be thrown a good deal 
together when we go into the country next week, you ought 
to know one another, and you’ve never been properly intro- 
duced yet; so I’m going to introduce you now.” 

Now Lady Angelina was only Hilda’s doll, and a doll, 
too, with perhaps as few ideas as any doll ever had yet— 
which is a good deal to say. 

Dandy despised her with all the enlightenment of a 
thoroughly superior dog; he considered there was simply 
nothing in her except possibly bran, and it had made him 
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jealous and angry for a long time to notice what influence 
this staring, simpering creature had managed to gain over 
her mistress. 

“Now sit up,” said Hilda. Dandy sat up. He felt that 
committed him to nothing, but he was careful not to look at 
Lady Angelina, who was lolling ungracefully in the work- 
basket with her toes turned in. 

“Lady Angelina,” said Hilda next, with great ceremony, 
“let me introduce my particular friend, Mr. Dandy. Dandy, 
you ought to bow and say something nice and clever, only 
you can’t; so you must give Angelina your paw instead.” 

Here was an insult for a self-respecting dog! Dandy de- 
termined never to disgrace himself by presenting his paw to 
a doll—it was quite against his principles. He dropped on 
all fours rebelliously. 

“That’s very rude of you,” said Hilda; “ but you shall do 
it. Angelina will think it so odd of you. Sit up again and 
give your paw, and let Angelina stroke your head.” 

The dog's little black nose wrinkled and his lips twitched, 
showing his sharp white teeth; he was not going to be 
touched by Angelina’s flabby wax hand if he could help it! 

Unfortunately Hilda—like older people sometimes—was 
bent upon forcing persons to know one another, in spite of 
an obvious unwillingness on at least one side, and so she 
brought the doll up to the terrier, and taking one limp pink 
arm, attempted to pat the dog’s head with it. 

This was too much; his eyes flamed red like two signal 
lamps, there was a sharp sudden snap, and the next minute 
Lady Angelina’s right arm was crunched viciously between 
Dandy’s keen teeth. 

After that there was terrible pause. Dandy knew he was 
in for it, but he was not sorry. Hedropped the mangled 
pieces of wax one by one, and stood there with his head on 
one side, growling to himself, but wincing for all that, for 
he was afraid to meet Hilda’s indignant gray eyes. 

“You abominable, barbarous dog!” she said at last, using 
the longest words she could to impress him. “See what 
you've done! you've bitten poor Lady Angelina’s arm off.” 

He could not deny it—he had; he looked down at the 
fragments before him, and then sullenly up again at Hilda. 
His eyes said what he felt—“I’m glad of it; serves her 
right—I’d do it again!” 
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“You deserve to be well whipped,” continued Hilda se- 
verely; “but youdo howl so. I shall leave you to your own 
conscience” (a favorite remark of her governess) “ until your 
bad heart is touched,and you come here and say you’ re sorry 
and beg both our pardons. I only wish you could be made 
to pay fora new arm. Go away out of my sight, you bad 
dog; I can’t bear to look at you!” 

Dandy, still impenitent, moved leisurely down from the 
table and out of the open door into the kitchen. He was 
thinking that Angelina's arm was very nasty, and he should 
like something to take the taste away. When he got down- 
stairs, however, he found the butcher was calling and had 
left the area gate open—which struck him as a good oppor- 
tunity for a ramble. By the time he came back Hilda would 
have forgotten all about it, or she might think he was lost, 
and find out which was the more valuable animal—an intellhi- 
gent dog like himself or a silly useless doll. 

Hilda saw him from the window as he bolted out with tail 
erect. “He’s doing it to show off,” she said to herself; 
“he’s a horrid dog sometimes. But I suppose I shall have 
to forgive him when he comes back!”’ 

However, Dandy did not come back that night, nor all 
next day, nor any more; for the fact was an experienced 
dog-stealer had long had his eye upon him, and Dandy hap- 
pened to come across him that very morning. 

He was not sucha stupid dog as to be unaware he was do- 
ing wrong in following a stranger, but then the man had such 
delightful suggestions about him of things dogs love to eat, 
and Dandy had started for his run in a disobedient temper. 

So he followed the broken-nosed, bandy-legged man till 
they reached a narrow lonely alley, and then, just as Dandy 
was thinking about going home again, the stranger turned 
suddenly on him, hemmed him up in4 corner, caught him 
dexterously up in one hand, tapped him sharply on the head, 
and slipped him, stunned, into a capacious inside pocket. 

“T thought werry likely I should come on you in ‘ere, 
Bob,” said a broken-nosed man ina fur cap, about a week 
after Dandy’s disappearance, to a short, red-faced hoarse 
man, who was drinking at the bar of a public-house. 

“Ah,” said the hoarse man, “well, you ain't fur out, as it 
happens.” 

“Yes, I did,” said the other. ‘I met your partner the 
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other day, and he tells me you’re looking, out for a noo 
Toby dawg. I've got a article somewheres about me at this 
moment I should like you to cast an eye over.”’ 

And diving into his inside pocket he fished out a small, 
shining, silver-gray terrier, which he slammed down rather 
roughly on the pewter counter. 

Of course the terrier was Hilda’s lost Dandy. For some 
reason or other the dog-stealer had not thought it prudent 
to claim the reward offered for him as he had intended to do 
at first, and Dandy, not being of a breed in fashionable de- 
mand, the man was trying to get rid of him now for the best 
price he could obtain from humble purchasers. 

“Well, we do want an understudy, and that’s a fact,” said 
the hoarse man, who was one of the managers of Mr. 
Punch’s Theatre. “The Toby as travels with us now is 
breakin’ up, getting so blind he don’t know Punch from 
Jack Ketch. But that there animal ’ud never make ‘it as a 
Toby,” hesaid, examining Dandy, critically. “Why, that’s 
been a gen’leman’s dog once, that has—we don’t want no 
amatoors on our show!” 

“It’s the amatoors as draws nowadays,” said the dog- 
fancier; “not but what this ‘ere particular dawg has his gifts 
for the purfession. You see him sit up and smoke a pipe 
and give yer his paw, now.”’ 

And he put Dandy through these performances on the 
sloppy counter. It was much worse than being introduced 
to Angelina; but hunger and fretting and rough treatment 
had broken down the dog’s spirit, and it was with dull sub- 
mission now that he repeated the poor little tricks Hilda had 
taught him with such pretty perseverance. 

“Tt’s no use talking,’ said the showman, though he be- 
gan to show some signs of yielding; “it takes a tyke born 
and bred to makeareg’lar Toby. And this ain’t a young dog, 
and he ain’t ’ad no proper dramatic eddication—he’s not 
worth to us not the lowest you’d take for him.” 

“Well, now, I'll tell you ’ow fur I’m willing to meet yer,” 
said the other persuasively; “you shall have him, seein’ it’s 
you, for...” Andso they haggled on for a little longer, 
but at the end of the interview Dandy had changed hands, 
and was permanently engaged as a member of Mr. Punch’s 
travelling company. 

A few days after that Dandy made acquaintance with his 
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strange fellow-performers. ‘The men had put the show up 
on a deserted part of a common near London, behind the 
railing of a little cemetery where no one was likely to inter- 
fere with them,and the new Toby was hoisted up on the very 
narrow and uncomfortable shelf to go through his first in- 
terview with Mr. Punch. 

When that popular gentleman appeared at his side Dandy 
examined him with pricked and curious ears. He was rather 
odd-looking, but his smile, though there was certainly a good 
deal of it, seemed genial and encouraging, and the poor dog 
wagged his tail in a conciliatory manner—he wanted some 
one to be kind to him again. 

“The dawg’s a fool, Jem,” growled Bob, the other pro- 
prietor of the show, a little, shabby dirty-faced man with a 
thin and ragged red beard, who was watching the experiment 
from the outside: “he’s a-waggin’ his bloomin’ tail—he’ll 
be a-lickin’ of Punch’s face next! Try him with a squeak.” 

And Jem produced a sound which was a hideous compound 
of chuckle, squeak, and crow, when Dandy, in the full per- 
suasion that the strange figure must be a new variety of cat, 
- flew at it blindly. | 

But though he managed to get a firm grip of its great 
hooked nose, there was not much satisfaction to be got out 
of that—the hard wood made his teeth ache, and besides, in 
his excitement he overbalanced himself and came suddenly 
down upon Mr. James Blott inside, who swore horribly and 
put him up again. 

Then, after alittle highly mysterious dancing up and down, 
and wagging his head, Mr. Punch, in the most uncalled-for 
manner, hit Dandy over the head with a stick (in order, as 
Jem put it, “to get up a ill-feeling between them’”’), a 
wanton insult which made the dog madder than ever. 

He did not revenge himself at once; he only barked furi- 
ously and retreated to his corner of the stage; but the next 
time Punch came sidling cautiously up to him, Dandy made, 
not for his wooden head, but for a place between the 
shoulders which he thought looked more yielding. 

There was a savage howl from below, Punch dropped ina 
heap on the narrow shelf, and Mr. Blott sucked his finger 
and thumb with many curses. | 

Mr. Punch was not killed, however, though Dandy had at 
first imagined he had settled him. He revived almost di- 
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rectly, when he proceeded to rain down such a shower of 
savage blows from his thick stick upon every part of the | 
dog's defenceless body, that Dandy was completely sub- 
dued long before his master thought fit to leave off. 

Unfortunately for Dandy, he was a highly intelligent ter- 
rier, of an inquiring turn of mind, and so, after he had been 
led about for some days with the show, and was able to think 
things over and put them together, he began to suspect that © 
Punch and the other figure were not alive after all, but only 
a particularly ugly set of dolls, which Mr. Blott put in mo- 
tion in some way best known to himself. 

From the time he was perfectly certain of this he felt a 
degraded dog indeed. He had scorned once to allow him- 
self to be even touched by Angelina (who at least was not 
unpleasant to look at, and always quite inoffensive); now, 
every hour of his life he found himself ordered about and in- 
sulted before a crowd of shabby strangers by a vulgar tawdry 
doll to which he was obliged to be civil and even affectionate 
—as if it were something real! 

And though in time the new Toby learnt to perform his 
duties respectably enough, he did so without the least en- 
thusiasm, it wounded his pride—besides making him very 
uncomfortable—when Punch caught hold of his head, and 
something with red whiskers and a blue frock took him by 
the hind legs, and danced jerkily round the stage with him. 

At first hisnew masters had been careful to keep him from 
all chance of escape, and Bob led him after the show by a 
string; but as he seemed to be getting resigned to his posi- 
tion, they allowed him to run loose. 

He was trotting tamely at Jem’s heels one hot August 
morning, followed by a small train of admiring children, 
when all at once he became aware that he was in a street he 
well knew—he was near his old home—a few minutes’ hard 
run and he would be safe with Hilda! 

He looked up sideways at Bob, who was beating his drum 
and blowing his pipes with his eyes on the lower and upper 
windows. Jem’s head was inside the show,and both were in 
front and not thinking of him just then. Dandy stopped, 
turned around upon the unwashed children behind, looked 
wistfully up at them as much as to say “ Don’t tell,” and 
then bolted at the top of his speed. 

There was a shrill cry from the children at once of “Oh, 
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Mr. Punch, sir, please—your dawg’s a-runnin’ away from 
yer!” and angry calls to return from the two men. Bob 
even made an attempt to pursue him, but the drum was in 
his way, and a small dog is not easily caught when he takes 
itinto his head to run away. Sohe gave it up sulkily. 

Meanwhile Dandy ran on, till the shouts behind died away. 

Once an errand boy, struck by the parti-colored frill round 
the dog’s neck, tried to stop him, but he managed to slip 
past him and run out into the middle of the road, and kept 
on blindly, narrowly escaping being run over several times 
by tradesmen’s carts. And at last, panting and exhausted, 
he reached the well-remembered gate, out of which he had 
marched so defiantly, it seemed long ages ago. 

The railings were covered with wire netting inside, as he 
knew, but fortunately some one had left the gate open, and 
he pattered eagerly down the area steps, feeling safe and at 
home at last. “Ihe kitchen door was shut, but the window 
was not, and, as the sill was low, he contrived to scramble 
up somehow and jump into the kitchen, where he reckoned 
upon finding friends to protect him. 

But he found it empty, and looking strangely cold and 
desolate; only a small fire was smouldering in the range, in- 
stead of the cheerful blaze he remembered there, and he 
could not find the cook—an especial patroness of his—any- 
where. He scampered up into the hall, making straight for 
the morning-room, where he knew he should find Hilda 
curled up in one of the arm-chairs with a book. 

But that room was empty too—the shutters were up, and 
the half-light which streamed in above them showed a dreary 
state of confusion; the writing-table was covered with a 
sheet and put away in a corner, the chairs were piled up on 
the centre-table, the carpet had been taken up and rolled 
under the sideboard, and there was a faint warm smell of 
flue and dust and putty in the place. 

He pattered out again, feeling puzzled and a little afraid, 
and went up the bare staircase to find Hilda in one of the 
upper rooms, perhaps in the nursery. 

But the upper rooms, too, were all bare and sheeted and 
ghostly; and, higher up, the stairs were spotted with great 
stars of whitewash, and there were ladders and planks on 
which strange men in dirty white blouses were talking and 
joking a great deal, and doing a little whitewashing now and 
then, when they had time for it. 
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Their voices echoed up and down the stairs with a hollow 
noise that scared him, and he was afraid to venture any 
higher. Besides, he knew by this time somehow that Hilda, 
her father and mother, all the friends he had counted upon 
seeing again, would not be found in any part of that house. 

He picked his way forlornly down to the hall again, and 
there he found a mouldy old woman with a duster pinned 
over her head and a dustpan and brush in her hand; for, un- 
happily for him, the family, servants and all, had gone away 
some days before into the country, and this old woman had 
been put into the house as caretaker. 

She dropped her brush and pan with a start as she saw 
him, for she was not fond of dogs. 

“Why, deary me,” she said morosely, “if it hasn’t given 
me quite aturn. However did the nasty little beast get in? 
a-gallivantin’ about as if the ’ole place belonged to him!” 

Dandy sat up and begged. In the old days he would not 
have done such a thing for any servant below a cook (who 
was always worth being polite to), but he felt a very reduced 
and miserable little animal indeed just then. 

“Why, if it ain’t a Toby dawg!” she cried, as her dim old 
eyes caught sight of his frill. “ Here, you get out, you 
don’t belong ’ere!”’ 

And she took him up by the scruff of the neck and went to 
the front door. As she opencd it, a sound came from the 
street outside which Dandy knew only too well: it was the 
long-drawn squeak of Mr. Punch. 

“That's where he come from, I'll bet a penny,” cried the 
caretaker, and she went down the steps and called over the 
gate, “‘ Hi, master, you don’t happen to have lost your Toby 
dawg, do you? Is this him?” 

The man with the drum came up—it was Bob himself; and 
thereupon Dandy was ignominiously handed over the railings 
to him, and delivered up once more to the hard life he had 
so nearly succeeded in shaking off. 

He hada severe beating when they got him home asa 
warning to him not to rebel again—and he never did try to 
run away asecond time. Where was the good of it? Hilda 
was gone he did not know where, and the house was a home 
no longer. 

So he went patiently about with the show, a dismal little 
dog-captive, the dullest little Toby that ever delighted a 
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street audience; so languid and listless at times that Mr. 
Punch was obliged torap him really hard on the head before 
he could induce him to take the slightest notice of him. 


It was winter time, about a fortnight after Christmas, and 
the night was snowy and slushy outside though warm enough 
in the kitchen of a big Belgravian house. ‘The kitchen was 
crowded, a stream of waiters and gorgeous powdered foot- 
men and smart maids perpetually coming and going; infront 
of the fire a tired little terrier with a shabby frill round his 
neck, was basking in the blaze, and near him sat a little dirty- 
faced man with a red beard, who was being listened to with 
some attention by a few of the upper servants. 

“Yes,” he was saying, “I’ve been in the purfession a 
sight o’ years now, but I don’t know as I ever heard ona 
Punch’s show hke me and my mate's bein’ engaged for a 
reg’ lar swell evenin’ party afore. It shows, to my mind, as 
public taste is a-comin’ round—it ain’t quite so low as for- 
melly.” 

The little man was Bob; and he, with his partner Jem, and 
Dandy, were in the house owing to an eccentric notion of 
its master, who happened to have a taste for experiments. 
Ife was curious to see whether the drama of Punch and 
Judy had quite lost its old power to please. So he had de- 
cided upon introducing the original Mr. Punch from his na- 
tive streets and in his natural uncivilized state, and Jem and 
Bob chanced to be the persons selected to exhibit him. 

“Juveniles is all alike,” observed the butler, who, having 
been commissioned to engage the showmen, condescended 
to feel a fatherly interest in the affair; “’igh or low, there’s 
nothing pleases ‘em more than seeing one party a-fetching 
another party a thunderin’ good whack over the’ead. That’s 
where, In my opinion, all these pantomimes makes a mis- 
take. There’s too much bally and music ’all about ’em, and 
not ‘arf enough buttered slide and red-’ot poker.” 

“ There's plenty of ’ead-whackin’ in our show,” said Bob, 
with some pride, “for my partner Jem, you see, he don't find 
as the dialogue comes as fluid to him as he could wish for, 
so he cuts a deal of it, and what ain’t squeakin’ is most 
likely stick—like a cheap operer.” 

“Your little dog seems very wet and tired,” said a pretty 
housemaid, bending down to pat Dandy, as he lay stretched 
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out wearily at her feet. “Would he eat a cake if I got one 
for him?” 

“He ain't, not to say, fed on cakes as a general thing,” 
said Bob dryly; “but you can try him, miss, and thankee.” 

“He won't hardly look at it,’’ said the housemaid com- 
passionately. “I don’t think he can be well.” 

‘Well!’ said Bob—" he’s well enough—that's all his con- 
trariness, that is; the fact is, he thinks hisself a deal too 
good for the likes of us, he do—thinks he ought to be kep’ 
on chicking, in a droring-room!” he sneered, wasting his 
satire on the unconscious Dandy. “I tell you what it is, 
miss, that there dawg’s ‘art ain't in his business—he reg’ lar 
looks down on the ’ole concern, thinks it low! Why, I sce 
"im from the wery fust a-turnin’ up his nose at it, and it 
downright set me against '1m. Give me a Toby as takes an 
interest in the drama! The last but one as we had afore 
"im, now, he used to look on from the start to finish, and 
when Punch went and ‘anged Jack Ketch, why, that dawg 
used to bark and jump about as pleased as Punch ’isself, 
and he’d go in among the crowd too and fetch back the 
babby as Punch pitched out o’ winder, as tender with it as 
a Newfunland! And he warn't like the general run of Tobies 
neither, for he got quite thick with the Punch figger— 
thought a deal on ‘im, he did—and if you'll believe me, 
when I had to get that figger a noo ’ead and costoom, it 
broke that dawg's ’art—he pined away quite rapid. But 
this ’ere one wouldn't turn a ‘air if the ‘ole company went to 
blazes together!” 

Here Jem, who had been setting up the showin one of the 
rooms, came into the kitchen, looking rather uneasy at find- 
ing himself in such fine company, and Dandy was spared 
further upbraidings, as he was called upon to follow the pair 
upstairs. 

They went up into a large handsome room, where at one 
end there were placed rows of rout seats and chairs, and at 
the other the homely old show, seeming oddly out of place 
in its new Surroundings. 

And then there was a sound of children’s voices and 
laughter as they all came trooping in, with a crisp rustle of 
delicate dresses and ascent of hot-house flowers and kid 
gloves that reached Dandy where he lay; it reminded him 
of long ago, when Ililda had had parties and he had been 
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washed and combed and decked out in ribbons for the oc- 
casion, and children had played with him and given him 
nice things to eat—they had generally disagreed with him, 
but now he only remembered the petting and pleasure of it all. 

He would not be petted any more! Presently these chil- 
dren would see him smoking a pipe and being familiar with 
that low Punch. They would laugh at him, too—they always 
did—and Dandy, like most dogs, hated being laughed at, 
and never took it as a compliment. 

The host’s experiment was evidently a complete success; 
the children, even the most blasé, who danced the newest 
valse step and thought pantomimes vulgar, were delighted 
to meet an old friend so unexpectedly. A good many had 
often yearned to see the whole show right through from be- 
ginning to end, and chance or a stern nurse had never per- 
mitted it. Now their time had come, and Mr. Punch, in 
spite of his lamentable short-comings in every relation of 
life, was received with the usual uproarious applause. 

At last the hero called for his faithful dog Toby, as a dis- 
traction after the painful domestic scenes, in which he had felt 
himself driven to throw his child out of the window and 
silence the objections of his wife by becoming a widower, 
and accordingly Dandy was caught up and set on the shelf 
by his side. 

The sudden glare hurt his eyes, and he sat there, blinking 
at the audience with a pitiful want of pride in his dignity as 
dog Toby. 

He tried to look as if he didn’t know Punch, who was do- 
ing all he could to catch his eye, for his riotous “ rootitoot” 
made him shiver nervously and long to get away from the 
whole thing and lie down somewhere in peace. 

Bob was scowling at him balefully. “I know’d that ’ere 
dawg would go and disgrace hisself,” he was saying to 
himself; “when I get him to myself he shall catch it for 
this!” . 

Dandy was able to see better now, and he found, as he had 
guessed, that here was not one of his usual audiences—no 
homely crowd of loitering boys, smirched maids-of-all-work, 
and ragged children jostling and turning their grinning 
white faces up to him. 

There were children here too—plenty of them—but chil- 
dren at their best and daintiest, and looking as if untidiness 
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and quarrels were things unknown to them—though possibly 
they were not. 

But all at once he ran backward and forward on his ledge, 
sniffing and whining, wagging his tail and giving short pite- 
ous barks in a state of the wildest excitement. The reason 
of it was this—near the end of the front row he saw a little 
girl who was bending eagerly forward with her pretty gray 
eyes wide open and a puzzled line on her forehead. 

Dandy knew her at the very first glance. It was Hilda, 
looking like a fairy princess, in a pale, rose-tinted dress, and 
a row of pearls twisted in her bright hair. 

She knew him almost as soon, for her clear voice rang out 
above the general laughter: “Oh, that isn’t Toby—he’s my 
own dog, my Dandy, that I lost! It is really; let him come 
to me, please do! Don’t you see how badly he wants to?” 

There was a sudden surprised silence at this—even Mr. 
Punch was quiet for an instant; but as soon as Dandy heard 
her voice he could wait no longer, and crouched for a spring. 

“Catch the dog, sombody, he’s going to jump!” cried the 
master of the house, more amused than ever, from behind. 

Bob was too sulky to interfere, but some good-natured 
grown-up person caught the trembling dog just in time to save 
him from a broken leg, or worse, and handed him to his de- 
lighted little mistress, and I think the frantic joy which 
Dandy felt as he was clasped tight in her loving arms once 
more and covered her flushed face with his eager kisses more 
than made up for all he had suffered. Hilda scornfully re- 
fused to have anything to do with Rob, who tried hard to 
convince her she was mistaken. She took her recovered 
favorite to her hostess. 

“ He really is mine!” she assured her earnestly; “and he 
does't want to be a Toby—I’m sure he doesn’t; see how he 
trembles when that horrid man comes near. Dear Mrs. 
Lovibond, please tell them I’m to have him!”’ 

And of course Hilda carried her point, for the showmen 
were not unwilling, after a short conversation with the 
master of the house, to give up their rights in a dog who 
would never be much of an ornament to their profession, and 
was out of health into the bargain. 

Hilda held Dandy, all muddy and draggled as he was, 
fast in her arms all through the remainder of the perform- 
ance, as if she was afraid Mr. Punch might still claim him 
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for his own; and the dog lay there in measureless content. 
The hateful squeak made him start and shiver no more; he 
was too happy to howl at Bob's dismal pipes and drum; 
they had no terrors for him any more. 

“IT think I should like to go home now,” she said to her 
hostess, when Mr. Punch hadretired. “ Dandy isso excited; 
feel how his heart beats, just there, you know; he ought to 
be in bed, and I want to tell them all at home so much!”’ 

So her carriage was called, and she and Dandy drove 
home in it together once more. 

“Dandy, you're very quiet,’ she said once, as they bowled 
easily and swiftly along. “Aren’t you going to tell me 
you’re glad to be mine again?”’ 

But Dandy could only wag his tail feebly and look up in 
her face with an exhausted sigh. He had suffered much and 
was almost worn out; but rest was coming to him at last. 
As soon as the carriage had stopped and the door was opened, 
Hilda ran in breathless with excitement: 

“Oh, Parker, look!’’ she cried to the maid in the hall, 
“ Dandy is found—he’s here!” 

The maid took the lifeless little bocy from her, looked at 
it for a moment under the lamp, and turned away without 
speaking. Then she placed it gently in Hilda’s arms again. 

“Oh, Miss Hilda, didn’t you see?” she said, with a catch 
in her voice. “Don’t take on, now; but it’s come too late 
—poor little dog, he’s gone!’ 
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BY THE NIGHT EXPRESS 


By Mary Crcit Hay 
Author of Nora’s Love Test, The Squire's Legacy, ete. 


A clever detective story of a close pursuit of hard-pressed criminals. 


A bitter December midnight, and the up-express panting 
through its ten minutes’ rest at Rugby. What with passengers 
just arriving and passengers just departing; what with the 
friends who came to see the last of the departing passengers 
or to meet the arriving ones, the platform was full enough, 
I can assure you; and I had some difhculty in making my 
way from carriage to carriage, even though I generally find 
that people (almost unconsciously, perhaps) move aside for 
the guard when they see him waiking up or down close to 
the carriage doors. 

This difficulty was increased, too, by the manccuvres of my 
companion, a London detective, who had joined me to give 
himself a better opportunity of examining the passengers. 
Keenly he did it, too, inthat seemingly careless way of his, 
and, while he appeared to be only an idle, lounging acquaint- 
ance of my own, I knew that under his unsuspected scrutiny 
it was next to impossible for the thieves he was seeking to 
escape—even in hampers. I didn’t trouble myself to help 
him, for I knew it wasn’t necessary; yet I was as anxious as 
hundreds of others were that those practised thieves, whom 
the police had been hunting for the last two days, should be 
caught, as they deserved. 

Sometimes we came upon a group which my companion 
could not takein at a glance, and then he always found him- 
self unusually cold, and stopped to stamp a little life into his 
petrified feet. Of course, for me, this enforced standing 
was the signal for an attack of that persistent questioning 
with which railway guards are familiar; and, in attending to 
polite questioners who deserved answering, and unpolite 
ones who insisted on it, I had not much time for looking 
about me; but presently I did catch myself watching one girl 
who stood alone at some distance—a girl very pretty and 
pleasant to look upon, I thought; though her face, and her 
dress, and her attitude were all sad. A tall, slight girl,in deep 
mourning, with a quantity of bright, fair hair plaited high 
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upon her head, as well as hanging loosely on her shoulders; 
and a childishly innocent face, with pretty, bewildering eyes. 
She stood just at the door of the booking office, and I 
wished I could have gone straight to her and put her into 
one—the most comfortable—of the line of carriages at which 
she gazed so timidly. 

Just as I hesitated, a very remarkable figure elbowed its 
way to me—a stout, grandly dressed old lady, panting pain- 
fully, and almost piercing me witha pair of restless, half- 
opened eyes, that looked out through the gold-rimmed 
spectacles perched on her sharp nose. ‘I'wo porters followed 
her, laden with bags, cloaks, umbrellas, and flowers—the 
only flowers in the station, I expect, on that winter night— 
and one of the men winked at me over her head, while the 
other guarded her treasures with a face of concentrated anx- 
iety, and thoughts engrossed by possible fees. 

“This is the London train, is it, gua"d?.”’ she asked, peer- 
ing sharply into my face with her half-closed eyes, as if she 
found it difficult to distinguish me even through her specta- 
cles. 

From her whole attitude I guessed her to be deaf, but I 
never guessed /ozw deaf until, after yelling my answers so 
loud that the engine-driver must have heard it eighteen car- 
riages off, she still remained stonily waiting for it. 

“Deaf as a dozen posts,” remarked the detective, aloud, 
giving the old lady an expressive little nod in the direction of 
the train, ; 

“Slow train?” she asked, in that plaintive tone which 
the very deaf often use. 

“Mail!” I shouted, putting my mouth as close to her 
cheek as I fancied she would like. 

“ Ale!’’ she shrieked back at me, the spectacles shaking a 
little on her thin nose. “Why should you want ale for listen- 
ing to civil questions that you are paid to answer? Ale, in- 
deed! I believe railway men think of nothing else.” 

Then she shook her head angrily, and waddled off, looking 
as acid an old party as one would ever care to see. In 
at every door she peered through the glittering glasses, the 
two porters following her, until she made a stop before an 
empty second-class carriage near my van, and, with much 
labor and assistance, got herself and her packages into it. 

When I passed,a few minutes afterward, she was standing 
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in the doorway, effectually barring the door to any other pas- 
senger by her own unattractive appearance there, and pro- 
longing with an evident relish the anxiety of the obsequious 
porters. I fancy that though the purse she fumbled in was 
large, the coin she wanted was but small, for I passed on 
and left her still searching, and still asking questions of the 
men, but hearing nothing either of their replies or of the 
loud asides in which they indulged to each other. I had 
reached the other end of the train, and was just about mak- 
ing my way back to my own van, when the young lady I had 
before noticed went slowly in front of me toward the empty 
first-class compartment near which J stood. 

“Am I right for Euston?” she asked me, gently, as she 
hesitated at the door. 

“All right, miss,” I said, taking the door from her, and 
standing while she got in. “Any luggage?” For from that 
very moment I took her, ina sort of way, into my charge, 
because she was so thoroughly alone, you see, not having 
any friends there even to see her off. 

“No luggage, thank you,” she answered, putting her little 
leather satchel down beside her on the seat, and settling her- 
self into the corner farthest from the open door. “Do we 
stop anywhere between here and London?” 

“Don’t stop again, miss, except for a few minutes to take 
tickets.””. Then I looked at her as much as to say, “ You’re 
all right, because I’m the guard,” and shut the door. 

I suppose that, without exactly being aware of it, I kepta 
sort of watch over this carriage, for I was perfectly aware of 
a lazy young gentleman who persistently kept hovering 
about it and looking in. His inquisitive eyes had of course 
caught sight of the pretty face in there alone, and I could 
see that he was making up his mind to join her; but he 
seemed doing it ina most careless and languid manner. He 
was no gentleman for that reason, I said to myself; yet his 
dress was handsome, and the hand that played with his long, 
dark beard was small and fashionably gloved. 

' Glancing still into the far corner of that one first-class 
compartment, he lingered until the last moment was come; 
then, quite leisurely, he walked up to the door, opened it, 
entered the carriage, and in an instant the door was banged 
behind him. Without the least hesitation I went up to the 
window, and stood near it while the lamp was fitted in the 
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compartment. The gentleman was standing up within, draw- 
ing off a dark overcoat; the young lady inthe distant corner 
was looking from the window, as tf even the half-darkness 
was better to look at than this companion. Mortified a 
good deal at the failure of my scheme for her comfort, I 
went on to my van, beside which the detective waited for 
me. 

“No go, you see,” he muttered, crossly; “and yet it 
seemed to me so likely that they'd take this train.” 

“IT don’t see why it should seem likely,’’ I answered, for I 
hadn’t gone with him in the idea. “It doesn’t seem to me 
very likely that three such skilful thieves as you are dog- 
ging, who did their work inthis neighborhood so cleverly two 
nights ago, should leave the station azy night, by the very 
train which the police watch with double suspicion.” 

“Doesn’t it?” he echoed, with most satirical knowingness. 
“Perhaps you may have got it quite clear in your mind how 
they wzz/7 leave the town, for it’s sure enough that they 
haven't left it up to now. That they'll bein a hurry to leave 
it, is sure enough too, for this isn't the sort of place they'll 
care to hide in longer than necessary. Well, what’s the 
hardest place for us to track them in? London. <And 
what’s the easiest place for them to get to sea from? 
London. Then, naturally enough, to London they'll want 
to go. Isn’t this a fast train? and shouldn't jouw choose a 
fast train if you were running away from the police?”’ 

I didn’t tell him what sort of a train I should choose, be- 
cause I hadn’t quite made up my mind; and he was looking 
cross enough for anything, in that last glimpse I caught of 
him. 

Having nothing better to do, I wondered a good deal how 
these thieves could arrange their getting away, while the 
walls were covered with the descryftion of them and every 
official on the line was up init. There was no doubt about their 
being three very dexterous knaves, but then our detective 
force was very dexterous, too, though they weren't knaves 
(and I do believe the greater dexterity is generally on the 
knavish side); and so it was odd that the watching still was 
ineffective, and the offered reward unclaimed. I read over 
again the handbill in my van, which described the robbers. 
“Edward Capon, alias Captain Winter, alias John Pearson, 
alias Dr. Crow; a thick-set, active man, of middle height, 
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and about fifty years of age; with thick, tron-gray hair and 
whiskers, dark gray eyes, and an aquiline nose. Mary Capon, 
his wife; a tall woman of forty, with a handsome, fair face, 
a quantity of very red hair, and a cut across her under lip. 
Edward Capon, their son; a slight-built youth of not more 
than fifteen or sixteen, with closely cut black hair, light gray 
eyes, and delicate features.” 

We all knew this description well enough, and for two days 
had kept our eyes open, hoping to identify them among the 
passengers. But our scrutiny had all been in vain; as the 
train rushed on, I felt how disappointed the police at Euston 
would be when we arrived again without even tidings of 
them. 

I was soon tired of this subject, and went back to worrying 
myself about the sad-looking, yellow-haired girl, who had so 
evidently wished to travel alone, and been so successfully 
foiled in the attempt by that intrusive fop with the handsome 
beard. Foolishly I kept on thinking of her, until, as we 
were dashing almost like lightning through the wind and 
darkness, only fifteen or twenty miles from Chalk Farm, the 
bell in my van rung out with a sharp and sudden summons, 
I never wondered for a moment who had pulled the cord; 
instinctively I knew, and—it was the carriage farthest from 
my van! I Jeft my place almost breathlessly, as the engine 
slackened speed, and, hastening along the foot-board, hesi- 
tated at no window until I reached the one from which felt 
quite sure thata frightened young face would be looking 
out. My heart literally beat in dread as I stopped and 
looked into the carriage. What did I see? Only the two 
passengers buried in their separate corners. The young lady 
raised her head from the book she held,and looked up at me 
astonished—childishly and wonderingly astonished. 

““Has anything happened to the train?” she asked, 
timidly. 

The gentleman roused himself from a seemingly comforta- 
ble nap. 

“What on earth has stopped us in this hole?” he said, 
rising, and pushing his handsome face and his long beard 
past me at the window. 

It was only too evident that the alarm had not been given 
from this carriage; yet the fecling had been such a certainty 
to me that it was long before I felt quite convinced to the 
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contrary, and I went on along the foot-board to other car- 
riages very much more slowly than I had gone first to that 
one. Utter darkness surrounded us outside; but from the 
lamp-lit compartments eager heads were thrust, searching for 
the reason of this unexpected stoppage. No one owned to 
having summoned me until I reached the second-class car- 
riage near my own van (which I had hastened past before), 
where the fidgety, deaf old lady who had amused me at 
Rugby sat alone. I had no need to look in and question 
her. Her head was quite out of the window, and, though she 
had her back to the lhyht and I couldn’t see her face, her 
voice was cool enough to show that she was not overpowered 
by fear. 

“What a time you've been coming! 
is it?” 

“Where's what?” ; 

But, though I yelled the question with all my might and 
main, I believe I might just as hopefully have questioned 
the telegraph-post which I could dimly see beside us, and 
have expected an answer along the wires. 

“Where's the small luncheon basket?’ she inquired, pull- 
ing out her long purse with great fussiness—*“ a small lunch- 
eon-basket, my good man, make haste?” 

Shall I ever forget the sharp expectancy of the old lady’s 
eyes as they looked into mine—first over, then under, then 
through, her gold-rimmed spectacles? What surprised me 
most particularly was the fact of her decidedly of being— 
as any one might suppose—a raving lunatic. 

‘Be quick with the small luncheon-basket, please!” she 
said, resignedly sitting down, and pouring the contents of 
her purse out into her lap; “I’m as hungry as I can be.” 

I suppose that when she looked up at me from the silver 
she was counting she saw my utter bewilderment (I didn't 
try to make her hear, for I knew it to be hopeless), for she 
raised her voice to a shrill pitch of peevishness, and pointed 
with one shaking hand to the wall of the carriage. 

“Look there! Doesn't it say ° Small Luncheon-baskets. 
Pull Down the Cord?’ I want a small luncheon-basket, so I 
pulled down the cord. Make haste and get me it, or I'll 
report you to the manager!” 

Seeing now that she was almost as blind as she was deaf, 
I began to understand what she meant. On the spot to 


’ she said. ‘“* Where 
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which she pointed above the seat opposite her, two papers 
were posted in a line—one, the advertisement of “Small 
luncheon-baskets supplied at Rugby;” the other, the com- 
pany’s directions for summoning the guard and stopping the 
train in cases of danger. As they happened to be placed, 
the large letters did read as she had said: 

“Small Luncheon-baskets. Pull Down the Cord.” 

While I was gazing from her to the bills, getting overa 
bit of my astonishment, and she was giving me every now 
and then a sharp touch on the shoulder to recall me to my 
duty and hasten me with her refreshment, we were joined by 
one of the directors, who happened to be going up to town 
by theexpress. But his just and natural wrath, loud asit was, 
never moved the hungry old lady—no, not in the slightest 
degree. She never heard one word of it, and only mildly 
insisted in the midst of it that she was almost tired of waiting 
for her small luncheon-basket. 

With a flerce parting shot, the director tried to make her 
understand that she had incurred a penalty of five pounds; 
but he couldn’t, though he bawled it at her until the poor 
old thing—perhaps overcome by her hunger—perhaps fright- 
ened at the commotion she saw, but didn’t hear—sank back 
in her seat in a strong fit of hysterics, and let the shillings 
and sixpences roll out of her lap and settle under the seats. 

It seemed to mea long time before we started on again, 
but I suppose it was only six or seven minutes’ delay after 
all. I expect I should have waited to explain the stoppage 
to the pretty young girl of whom I considered myself a sort 
of protector; but, as I said, she was at the very opposite end 
of the train, and I was in haste now. There must have been 
a good laugh in several of the carriages when the cause of 
our stoppage got whispered about. As for me, when I shut 
myself up again into my van, I chuckled over it until we 
stopped at Chalk Farm to take tickets. 

It seemed to me that the train was taken into custody as 
soon as it stopped here. 

“ Of course you have the carriage-doors all locked, and 
I'll go down with you while you open them one by one. My 
men are in possession of the platform.” 

This was said to me by Davis, the detective officer, whom 
I knew pretty well by this time, having had a good bit to do 
with him about this Warwickshire robbery. 
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“It is no use,” I said; “before we started the train was 
searched, as you may Say, at Rugby. Every passenger has 
undergone a close scrutiny, I can tell you. What causes 
such scientific preparations for us here?” 

“A telegram received ten minutes ago,” he answered. 
“It seemes that two of the thieves we are dogging are in 
this train in clever disguises. We have had pretty full 
particulars, though the discovery wasn't made until after you 
left the junction. Have you noticed’’—he dropped his voice 
a little—“a young lady and gentleman together in any car- 
riage?” : 

I felt a bit of an odd catching in my breath as he spoke. 

“No,” I said, quite in a hurry; “no young lady and gen- 
tleman belonging together; but there may be plenty in the 
train. What if there are, though? There was no young 
lady or gentleman among the robbers!” 

“Among the robbers,” rejoined Davis, with suppressed 
enjoyment, “was a woman who'd make herself into any- 
thing; and you must own that a gentleman with a dark, 
long beard isn’t bad for a lady known to us pretty well by 
her thick red hair and a cut on her under lip.”’ 

“But the young lady?” I asked, cogitating. 

“Ah, the young lady! True enough; well, what should 
you say now if I told you she grew out of that boy we're 
after, with the closely cut dark hair?” 

I remembered the pretty plaits and the loosely falling hair; 
I remembered the bewilderment in the eyes which entirely 
hid their natural expression, and I didn't answer this at all. 

“I wish I had as good a chance of catching the old fellow 
as I have of catching the woman and the boy,” continued 
Davis, as we moved slowly past the locked luggage-van. “I 
know ¢iey're here, and that I shall recognize them under any 
disguise; but we've no clew yet to the older rascal. It's 
most aggravating that, by some means, we’ve lost sight of 
the biggest rogue of all. Come along!” 

I did come along, feeling very stupidly glad that there was 
all the train to search before we could reach that carriage 
at the other end, where sat the girl whom I had, ina way, 
taken under my protection. 

“When are we to be allowed to leave this train, pray? Call 
me a cab!” cried the deaf old lady, plaintively, as we 
reached her carriage, and found her gazing out in most 
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evident and utter ignorance of all that was going on around 
her. “Iam locked in, gua’d—do you hear!” 

I heard ay, sharp enough; I only wished she could hear 
me as readily. Davis stood aside watching, while I un 
locked her door and helped her down. Then, seeing her 
helplessness and her countless packages, he beckoned a 
porter to her, winking expressively to call his attention to a 
probable shilling. 

Carriage after carriage we examined, and, though Davis 
detected no thief, he turned away only more and more hopeful 
from each. He was sosure they were there, and that escape 
was impossible. We reached the last carriage in the line— 
and now my heart beat in the oddest manner possible. 

“Ts this compartment empty, then?” asked Davis, while 
my fingers were actually shaking as I put my key into the 
door of the centre one—“ empty and dark?” 

“Even if it had been empty, it wouldn't have been left 
dark,” I muttered, looking in. “ Halloo! what's come to 
the lamp?” 

I might weil ask what was come to the lamp, for the com- 
parment was asdark as if it had never been lighted; yet had 
not I myself stood and watched the lighted lamp put in at 
Rugby? And—the carriage was empty, too! 

“Why was this?” asked the detective, turning sharply 
upon me. “ Why was not the lamp lighted?” 

But the lamp was lighted, and burning now as sensibly as 
the others—if we could but have seen it. As we soon dis- 
covered, the glass was covered by a kind of tarpaulin, in- 
tensely black and strongly adhesive, and the carriage was 
as completely dark as if no lamp had been there at all. 
Davis's perplexity was as great as my own when I.told him 
who had travelled here. “They couldn’t have left the train 
iere, at any rate,” he said and I knew that as well as he did. 

But you have guessed the end. During those few minutes 
that we stopped on the line, the two thieves—darkening the 
lamp after I had left them, and using their own key— 
had left the carriage under cover of the darkness; managing 
their escape, in their black dresses, out into the darkness of 
the night, as cleverly as they had managed their theft and 
subsequent concealment. But how could they have depended 
on this unusual delay—this exquisite opportunity given them 
in the utter darkness, close to the city, yet at no station? 
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When I officially made my deposition, and explained the 
absurd cause of our stoppage, and the length of it, the truth 
broke upon us all; and it wasn't long before it settled intoa 
certainty. Clear enough it was to everybody, then, that the 
older scoundrel had duped us more ingeniously than the 
younger ones. Asthe incapable old lady (deaf asa stone,and 
so blind that she had to peer through glittering glasses with 
eyesalways half closed,and so hungry that she had to stop the 
train for a luncheon-basket, while the confederates escaped) | 
he had played upon us the neatest trick of all. Where on 
earth were the thick iron-gray hair and whiskers by which we 
were to identify him? 

But by the time the police saw the whole thing clearly it 
was too late to follow up any clew to him. 

The cab which had taken the eccentric old lady and her 
parcels and flowers from Euston was lost in the city, and 
could not be traced. A high reward was offered for infor- 
mation, but no one ever won it. My firm belief 1s that it 
was no legitimately licensed cab at all, but one belonging to 
the gang, and part of the finished fraud. I verily believe, 
too, that sometimes now—though perhaps on the other side 
of the Channel—those three practised knaves enjoy a hearty 
laugh over that December journey by the night-express. 
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NICK’S BOY 


By MARION CouTHOUY SMITH 


An interesting and pathetic Christmas tale selected by the editors as 
worthy of second place in the Prize-competition and retained for publication. 
Illustrated by Harry Walcott, for Short Stories. 


T was five o’clock on Christmas Eve. 
The cold light of a winter sunset lay 
upon the melancholy summits of the 
mountains, where the black pines pierced 
the snow; but onthe mining camp in the 
valley the shadow of coming night had 
already fallen. 

The superintendent’s private secre- 
tary sat in his rude little office, warmed by a great stove, 
and surrounded by papers, which he sorted mechanically: 
His heart was not in his work to-day. Not only was it a 
time for home thoughts, but the camp had been sorely dis- 
turbed that morning. 

Those were dangerous times nearly half a century ago. 

On the edge of the forest, very near the camp, a party had 
been surprised by Indians; and before they had been driven 
away, one white man had been killed and a boy fatally 
wounded. 

The secretary shivered as a draught of bitingly cold wind 
blew upon him suddenly; and he turned to discover that the 
door had been opened without ceremony. A tall gaunt man 
stood in the doorway, black-bearded and powerfully built, 
with dark, haggard eyes that searched the young man’s face 
in mute appeal, like those of a dog seeking help. 

“I say, Doc,” he said, in a rough, strained voice; “ would 
ye mind settin’ a while with my boy?” 

It struck the secretary as ominous that he did not say “my 
kid,”’ as usual. 

“Is he worse, Nick ?”’ he questioned anxiously. 

“ He’s ravin’ powerfully,’ answered the man. “And he 
thinks he’s back to his old home in England, and he’s a-talkin' 
to paga and mamma and beggin’ fora Christmas tree. Lord 
knows he’s never mentioned 4er afore! I want ye jest while 
I go down to the woods to git him a tree.” 
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““Good heavens, man!” cried young Fenton, as he flung 
his papers into the desk; “do you know the danger of going 
into those woods to-night ?”’ 

“Phil,” said the older man, as they went out together; 
“there can't nothin’ hurt me in this world after to-day! 
And if I don't come back what's the odds? He won’t miss 
me’'—here the rough voice broke—“ for he don’t know me! ”’ 

“That's hard, old man,” said Philip Fenton almost ten- 
derly. “Well, go, and I'll do all I can for him.” 

“That ye will, Doc!” said Nick, wringing his hand as 
wh a they parted at the door of 
fs. ff the hut. 

a Philip |enton was called 
“ Doc,” not only be- 
cause he had begun 
life by studying 
.‘. medicine, but be- 











cause he 
had a cer- 
: Fn Fa tain lovable 
ir CSREES Se | good sense about him 
“at ea ey : that made him always 
a eae helpful. If this quality 


was womanly, it brought no 
contempt upon him, for his cour- 
age had been proved. 

A few years before, at the time of the gold fever, two 
strangely assorted men had formed a close alliance. These 
were a young Englishman, calling himself Charles Underhill, 
and Dominick Murfree, a man of rude exterior, adrift in the 
world, a waif, whose history no one knew. The English- 
man’s young son, a strong, slender, spirited child, went with 
him everywhere, sharing all hardships with courageous love. 
There was a refinement about the pair that no hardship 
could destroy; and in the father’s deep sadness of heart, in 
the boy's pathetic wondering eyes, there were hints of some 
home tragedy, unknown to all, save, perhaps, to poor Nick 
Murfree,their devoted friend and almost servant. The father 
died of a wound, as the son was now dying; and on his 
death-bed he intrusted his boy to Nick’s rough but faithful 
keeping. The years since this occurred had been the nucleus 
of the man’s life; for in those years he lived the perfect life 
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of love. The boy, with his bright intelligence and loving 
heart, his strange union of refinement and endurance, and his 
elfish daring and fascination had become to the man as his 
very soul. All the strength of that wild nature centred in 
this one deep paternal passion. It was one of those elemental 
loves, “ passing the love of woman,” which need no closer tie 
than that of choice. 

As Fenton passed into the little cabin, a woman rose from 
the side of the bed. “I’m glad youcould come, Mr. Fenton,” 
she said, “for I must goto my babies.” It was the poor 
woman whose husband had been killed that morning; and 
her toil-worn face was wet with bitter 
tears. 

“It do go to the heart,” she went on, 
“to hear the poor boy a-talkin’ about 
Christmas, and Nick, he’s sot on gettin’ 
himatree. I'm goin’ to git some 
cotton I've had to stutf quilts J 
with. It looks real peart on a (©... 
tree, like snow.” \| 

She drew her shawl about her | 
and went out, and Ienton took 
her place, if 

A beautiful boy of abouttwelve | H a 
years old lay on the bed; the flush j= 
of fever on his delicately mould- 
ed sunburnt face, and its wild light in his blue eyes gave him 
the appearance of brilliant health and life. 

“Papa,” he said, “ why don’t we have the tree? It’s 
Christmas Eve, and mamma is here again. You said she 
didn't care for us any more, but she’s come back, hasn't she ? 
I knew you'd forgive her; but youhaven’t got us anything 
for Christmas, and I’m so ill!” 

The English ways of speaking, so quaint and almost for- 
eign in that wild region, struck to Philip’s heart, for they 
were not customary with the boy, who had left home so 
young. In his dying hour, the old speech and the old 
thoughts came back to him. 

“There are plenty of trees in the Evergreen copse, 
papa!’’ moaned the boy, looking up at Fenton, who tried to 
soothe him, and evidently taking the fair-faced young man 
for his father. 
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“I’ve sent for one, Charlie,” said Philip. ‘“ They are cut- 
ting it now. Just wait a while, and we’ll have a jolly tree.” 

So the boy was quieted for a few moments, and in a 
shorter time than Fenton thought would be possible, Nick 
returned, bearing on his shoulder a young spruce tree, and 
carrying also the bundle of cotton, which he had obtained 
from the woman. 

The boy’s eyes lighted up and he tried to raise himself in 
the bed, but the pain from the wound in his breast stopped 
him, and he sank back again, with one brief moan interrupt- 


t ing his weak cries of joy. “- Ah, what a 
beauty!’’ he said. But for poor Nick there 
cd Ces a was no word or 
Snes I and look of recog- 
‘eh Sty > WS > se 
hE Sage... x \) nition. 







“He never 
2) seemed childish 
ae afore,” said the 
Al ‘man wistfully, 
BM Dt 
apologizing for 

==, this strange 
as fancy onthe 
part of his 
manly boy. 
“It's jest the fever. He’s ben a-talkin’ a lot about Christ- 
mas lately, and a-jokin’, and callin’ me his old St. Nick, 
and I allowed to-night to buy him one of them new rifles 0’ 
Jackson’s fura Christmas present. But zow——” he stopped, 
and for an instant a slight relief came to the overcharged 
heart as one hot, slow tear rolled down the dark, hollow 
cheek. 

“My kid,” said he, tenderly, as he searched the flushed 
brilliant face with aching eyes, “don’t ye know me now ?”’ 

“No, no!” said the boy fretfully, pushing him away. 
“Please, papa, put up my tree!” 

“He's jest plumb crazy, ain't he?” said Nick, looking at 
Fenton with the agony of disappointed love in his eyes. 

“Yes, yes, he realizes nothing,” said the young man, 
hurriedly. “In afew moments he may change, and call for 
you. There’s no accounting for anything in delirium. Don’t 
worry, Nick, but come and fix the tree.” 

They set it up,and adorned it with the cotton,to represent 
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snow. Then they put lighted tallow candles behind it and 
made avery fair illumination. The boy lay quiet at last, 
looking atit with a deep and strange content in his blue eyes. 

“Thank you, papa,” he said simply, looking not at Nick 
but at Fenton. 

It was a strange sight—that bare little room, made beauti- 
ful by the lighted tree and the fine, fair face of the dying 
child. The little cabin was more comfortable than that of 
most of the men, and the bed was better; Nick had done al] 
he could for his boy, and Charlie’s own native refinement 
had added little touches, like those of a woman; but yet it 
was a poor place, at its best, and the wind blew coldly through 
the cracks in the rough walls. The boy did not feel it to- 
night, nor did he hear the wailing sound with which it swept 
across the camp, as if lamenting all the lost lights of far-off 
homes or by-gone Christmas Eves. 

Nick sat with his gaunt hands clasped upon his knees, his 
hungry eyes fixed upon the child. It was only fora little 
while that he had the joy of seeing him happier; for the pain 
increased, and a worse form of delirium set in. Philip still 
remained, knowing that if he were missed his explanation 
would be accepted; and the night wore on. 

At last, a drowsiness crept over the boy, and Philip knew 
the end was near. The blue eyes closed and then opened 
quietly with a look of returning intelligence. Philip quietly 
took a little book from his pocket, and knelt by the bedside. 

What was it to the dying child, or the heart-broken man, 
whether the beautiful words he uttered came at the moment 
from his own heart, or from the heart of the Church of many 
ages? Enough that they fell upon the ears like music from 
a happier world brought near. Ashe ceased, the boy seemed 
to be sleeping. 

Suddenly he opened his eyes; they were clear and bright, 
and very calm. 

“Nick!” said he faintly, but very distinctly. Nick rose 
and went tohim; and the joy in his eyes broke through their 
haggard look of woe. 

“You dear—old boy! Did you—do that—for me?” He 
was looking at the poor little Christmas tree. 

“You was askin’ for it, my boy,” murmured Nick hoarsely. 

The small hand crept into Nick’s great palm, and one look 
from the blue eyes was his reward. 
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“Nick,” said Charlie presently, “I can’t breathe—very 
well. I want you—to hold me.” 

He was gathered up into the strong, tender arms, and lay 
there, quite at peace. And there, in a few moments, he 
went to Sleep. 


The next morning Nick brought to Philip Fenton a sealed 
paper which had been left by the boy’s father to be opened 
when he was twenty-one, but not before except in the event 
of his death. 

“T can’t open it,” Said the man, in a strange hushed voice. 

Since he had laid down his boy's lifeless form, he had 
seemed dazed, and the look in his eyes was as if the soul had 

vone out of them. 
Philip opened the packet, and exam- 
ined it carefully; then he held it out to 
“Nick, who waved it back. 
a “IT can’t take nothin’ in,” he said. 
“ What is it, Doc?” 

“ Nick, your boy was of noble birth 
in England. He was heir to a title 
and a great estate. It might have 
happened that, as he grew older, he 
PSE eee \ would have been lost to you. The 
SER B= i biel Lord has kept him for you. 
, Where he is now he will love you 
and remember you forever, Nick; 
and do not forget this—he will wait for you.” 

Then, for the first time, Nick bowed his head upon his 
hands, and wept. In his humility he never dreamed but 
that the boy’s high estate would have separated him from his 
adopted father. In life, he must indeed have lost him! 

“If the Lord did that for me, Phil,” he said at last, “I'm 
bound to be thankful! It’s hard—to live—but if the Lord’ll 
forget all that’s agin me, and let me come to where he's 
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a-waitin’ for me 

“Of course He will,” said Philip with calm decision. 

The man’s great dark eyes dwelt upon Philip's face, and, 
as he looked, the soul awoke within them, strong and beauti- 
ful. But he only said: 

“T thank ye kindly, Phil; ye’ve done me good!” And he 
rose slowly and went out alone. 
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A REGIMENTAL A‘SSTHETE 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER 


An amusing story by the author of ‘* Bootles’ Baby.” From ‘* Army 
Tales.” Lovell, Coryell & Company. 


“New sub comes to-day, I suppose.” 

“Yes. I shan’t be sorry, for one. There'll be one more 
for that confounded duty. By-the-bye, what's his name? 
Does any one know?” looking round inquiringly. 

“Smith,” answered St. George, from the depths of a big 
chair and a newspaper. 

“Smith!” repeated D'Arcy. “Oh!” 

“Can't eff be D'Arcy’s and St. George's,” observed 
Jerrards, laughing. 

“Why, no, of course not,” returned D'Arcy seriously. 
“T don’t know that it would be desirable—must be some 
hewers of wood and drawers of water; only somehow they 
ought to keep out of aregiment, orat least go into the Line.”’ 

“Well, don't let the chief come in and hear you,” put in 
Gordon. “We shall have him jawing on the subject fora 
month,” 

“No,” cried D'Arcy, joining in the gencral laugh. It’s 
an odd thing, thoueh—a deuced odd thing,” puffing out a 
great cloud of smoke and watching it mount slowly into the 
air, “that a man with such an utter absence of breed as the 
chief, should be so ultra-select in his company. First thing 
When a fellow joins is, ‘Is he in the Book?’ By Jove! one 
might wear the book to ribbons before we should find any 
of Ars belongings therein.” 





“What are his belongings?” from behind the newspaper. 

“Haven't the least idea,” answered D'Arcy. 

* Bristol he comes from,” said Gordon. 

“Oh, I'm told,” put in Jerrards, “that his father’s a fifth- 
rate attorney, who madea lot of money by usury—gentleman 
by Act of Parliament,” with a great laugh at has own joke. 

“ Hallo! here’s the youngster coming,” exclaimed D'Arcy. 
“One, two, three, four, five cabs! Good Tord! and a fur- 
niture van. Now, what the devil can he be bringing in a fur- 
niture van!” 

“ By George! there's another,” cried Jerrards. ‘“ Does he 
expect he's going to have all the barracks to himself?” 
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‘The first cab, as he spoke, drew up to the door of the 
ante-room, whereupon several officers trooped out to inspect 
the new arrival. 

He alighted immediately—a tall, limp youth, whose carroty 
hair flowed in lank waves on either side of his head to his 
shoulders; whose large-featured, clean-shaven face was wan 
and sad, and of a chalk-like hue; under whose eyes were great 
hollow dark lines, which made the dark orbs blacker and 
more profoundly melancholy than probably they would have 
been had their owner looked alert and lively. 

He wore a short velvet jacket, without buttons, and fast- 
ened at the throat by a double-jeweled clasp; he had a wide 
collar, like an exaggerated Eton boy with a bad laundress 
and a poor supply of starch; on his fingers were many and 
strange rings; on his left wrist a bracelet—a broad band of 
gold, bearing in raised and burnished old English characters 
this inscription: 

“For our Ladye of Pain.” 

On his untidy head was a huge felt hat, of the size, shape, 
and that degree of softness much affected by the masters of 
the earlier Flemish school of painting, or by itinerant musi- 
cians of southern nationality in more modern days, 

Thus the new subaltern presented himself to the astonished 
officers of the 9th Dragoons. They were astonished, cer- 
tainly. As for D’Arcy, who for cool cheek and unabashed 
impudence was considered the show man of the regiment, he 
was thoroughly taken aback; he stood stock-still, staring at 
him as if he had been suddenly frozen to ice—perhaps for the 
very first time in the whole course of his existence (five-and- 
twenty years of it) he was in the plight of being absolutely 
without anything to say for himself; in truth, he just stood 
and gaped as if he had been a chicken with the pip. 

At last, however, having rubbed his eyes to make sure that 
he was awake and not dreaming, he did find his tongue, and 
blurted out: 

“What the devil will the colonel say?” 

Hearing him speak, though he had evidently not caught 
the words, the chalk-colored youth addressed himself to him: 

“ Are you,” he said, in a voice like an echo of some mourn- 
ful melody, “are you one of my future comrades-in-arms?” 

One of the bystanders went off into a fit of laughter, but 
D’Arcy was too thoroughly astonished even to smile. 
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“My name is D'Arcy, and I ama lieutenant in the gth 
Dragoons, if that’s what you mean,” he said brusquely. “I 
suppose you're Mr. Smith?” 

The mournful one passed a beringed hand across his eyes, 
and a spasm, I suppose of pain, flickered across his gaunt face. 

“May I beg,” shivering slightly, “that you will give me 
my /u// name—as the greatest favor. Ah, thanks!” 

“Hey?” said D’Arcy, puzzled and beginning to get cross. 

“My full name! Plantayenet de Montmorency-Smith— 
ah! thanks,” 

“Well, you'd better come into the ante-room, Mr. Planta- 
genet de Montmorency-Smith,” put in Gordon, with a good- 
natured laugh, as he would have done if he had suddenly had a 
hopeless imbecile thrown on his hands. “ You're just in time 
for lunch. Colonel Graves has gone home, so you cannot re- 
port yourself to him. The major is hunting to-day.” 

“Ah! thanks,” murmured the esthetic imbecile feebly. 

“But those cabs must be emptied,” Gordon went on. 
“ Bolton—hi, Bol—ton!” 

“Yes, sir!’’ was responded from above, and immediately 
a servant came running from the officers’ quarters. 

“Do you know who is told off to Mr. Smith?” 

“Yes, sir; Wilkins, sir, for the present.” 

“Then get those cabs cleared, and get him to take Mr. 
Smith’sthings up tohis room. But—er—Smith, by-the-bye, 
what—er—I beg your pardon,” for the youth had sent 
a quivering hand very nearly into Gordon’s astonished face. 

“My full name—the greatest favor— Plantagenet de Mont- 
morency Smith; ah, thanks!”’ 

“Oh, devil take your ‘Plantagenet de Montmorency!’” 
muttered Gordon. “Well,  Mis-ter Plan-tag-e-net-de- 
Montmor-ency—.Svv/i—what have you got in those two fur- 
niture vans?” 

The youth waved his hands expansively. 

“A few trifles of high art; some specimens of early Italian 
Pre-Raffaelite Renaissance” 

“ Hey—what?” burst out Jerrards, who was an artist of no 
mean order. 

The untidy, carroty head turned slowly toward him, and a 
pitying smile overspread the gaunt features. “They are art 
terms, my brother,” he said, with supreme but fine scorn. 
“Some future day I will endeavor to explain them.” 
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“Oh, Lord!” ejaculated Terrards, blankly. 

“Well, never mind that,” put in Gordon, who wanted his 
lunch instead of a disquisition on art, good, bad, or indilfer- 
ent. Ihe question is, what is to be done with those vans? 
Are they full?” 

“Quite so,” answered P. de M. Smith, serenely. “ Full of 
rare and priceless treasures; broidered stuffs from Mecca, 
porticres from Cashmere, perfumes from Araby, enamels from 
Limoges, curios from the East, pottery ‘ 

“Well, they'll soon get smashed among soldier-servants 
and railway-porters—that’s one comfort,” said Gordon un- 
feelingly. “But where are they to go for the present? You 
know you will only have one room here, fourteen by sixteen, 


eer 





if as large.” 

“Let the horses be unyoked and they can remain for the 
present. I must have chambers in the town,” said the youth, 
with a superb air. 

“Well, the colonel "Il settle that question,” said Gordon. 
“Then, Wilkins, just look after them, will you?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Wilkins, who had been staring with 
all his eyes at his new master, and now went off sniggering 
audibly. 

“Am I to be inflicted with a servant called Wilkins?" 
asked Mr. P. de M. Smith plaintively. “My own servants 
are coming—TIsidore will arrive with the remainder of my 
luggage shortly.” 

“Oh, Wilkins isn’t a bad name,” said St. George brus- 
quely, speaking for the first time. “ You'll eet used toit. If 
not, there’s the Honorable Reginald Gonerille in my troop 
—perhaps he’d suit you better—only here he’s called Tom 
Brown, and I don’t know that he'd accept a post as servant.” 

“ Ah—thanks!” 

St. George muttered something savagely about an idiot, 
with an adjective tacked on to the term, which I need not 
repeat—it was utterly thrown away on the melancholy youth, 
who had put himself into a three-cornered attitude against 
the wall, while his sad eyes contemplated his new surround- 
ings witha gaze so utterly hopeless, that it would have touched 
the heart of any one but a Philistine of a cavalry officer. 

“Mr. Smith,” said Gordon loudly, “won’t you take your 
hat off, and come to the table?” 

Mr. Smith cast his shapeless hat upon the ground. 
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“Pray pardon me—I was in arevery,” he said simply. 

“Looks queerer without his hat than he does with it, 
muttered ID’Arcy to Jerrards. 

“Infinitely. Isay, D'Arcy, he’s takenall the shine out of 
you,” 

“By Jove, you're right!” returned D’Arcy. “I never 
saw such a brute in my life; and I can’t think what the devil 
the colonel will say.” 

“Not the usual ‘Very glad to see you,’” Jerrards laughed. 

“ By Jove, but I'll take care to be present at the meeting— 
I wouldn’t miss it for a fiver!” 

Ife certainly did look very queer without his hat. His 
carroty hair was as thick as a mop—was parted precisely in 
the middle—coming down to his eyebrows and over his ears. 
He was leaning back in his chair, apparently lost in another 
revery, out of which he roused himself with a slow coming 
back to life when he was addressed by one of the waiters. 

“Tt is but little I want,” he said, waving him away. “I 
need it not, minion.”’ 

The man stared at him in speechless astonishment, and the 
youth continued: 

“ Give me some fair water.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if this don’t turn the colonel into a 
driveling idiot,” muttered D’Arcy confidently to Jerrards. 

“Won't you eat anything?”’ said Gordon to “the shock ” 
at that moment. 

“It is but little I want,” answered he. 

“But I wants it reg'lar, and [I wants it strong,” said 
D’Arcy, all at once finding sufficient wit to quote and impro- 
vise at the same time. 

“The shock ” closed his eyes with a shudder of pain, in the 
midst of which Jerrards exclaimed: 

“There's a couple more cabs coming.” 

“Tsidore,” murmured “the shock” feebly. 

“Tsidore’s a d—d sight smarter-looking chap than his 
master,’ Jerrards said, sotto voce, to his neighbors. 

A moment later a mess-waiter entered, and made a com- 
munication to Gordon: 

“Mr. Smith, sir, has come to join.” 

Gordon rose and went into the ante-room with a puzzled 
face. “The shock” was deep in a revery. 

“We've got one Mr. Smith,” they heard him say to the 
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new arrival. “Why, how d’you do? You're little Ted Smith 
of Chorley Manor—knew the face in a minute. Then, who 
the devil’s the other fellow?” 

“What's he like? I should look after the spoons if I were 
you,” 

“Well, come in and have a look at him,” Gordon said 
cordially. “Come in. Gentlemen, let me introduce Mr. 
Smith, new subaltern, old friend, and neighbor of mine.”’ 

There was a general greeting, except from ‘the shock,” 
who did not look up, but was still sunk tn his revery. 

“ By the way—‘ Mis-ter—Plan-tag-e-net de Mont-mo-ren- 
cy Smith.’ ” 

“My friend,” looking up dreamily. 

“YT think you informed us you had come to join the gth 
Dragoons.” 

Not a muscle of the gaunt face moved; the gaze of the 
melancholy eyes never wavered. At last he said, coolly, 
“Why, cert’nly.” 

There was aregular yell of laughter from every man rourd 
the table, waiters and all. 

“It’s Tottles,” screamed Jerrards, snatching at the carroty 
Wig, 

“What an ass you are, Tottles!”’ cried one. 

“What a splendid get-up!” laughed another. 

“T think I took you in, you fellows,” Tottles laughed. 
“Tt was an awful lot of trouble, but D’Arcy's face alone 
was worth all the bother. By George! it was inimitable 
when he blurted out, “ What the devil will the colonel say?’ 
I’ll be shot if he had a word to say for himself.” 

But D’Arcy’s tongue had come back to him. 

“T always thought you rather good-looking, Tottles,’”’ he 
said coolly; “but without your mustache, and wth a carrot- 
colored wig, you’re simply hideous.” 

“T believe Iam,” Tottles admitted; “but your face, my 
friend, was what the xesthetic people would describe as ‘dis- 
tinctly precious,’ ” 
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THE FLORENTINE SINGER 
By J. CoLtoms 


A charming Christmas tale, the scene of which is the quaint old town of 
Nuremberg in the sixteenth century. ‘Translated from the French by Isabel 
Smithson and illustrated by F. T. Richards for Short Stories. 


It had been snowing all day, intense cold had succeeded 
the storm, and the stars, shining brightly in the clear sky, 
looked down on the good old town of Nuremberg It was a 
beautiful winter night, and although curfew hour had passed 
the lights still glistened through the small diamond-shaped 
window-panes in the houses and the church-bells rang out 
loud and clear. 

The people were coming out of their dwellings and walk- 
ing slowly but cheerfully along the streets, not seeming to 
mind the crisp cold nor the deep snow under th2tr feet. 
There were old women leaning on their sticks; little chil- 
dren holding their mothers’ hands; rich merchants with their 
fainilies, accompanied by apprentices and servants; grand 
ladies preceded by pages who carried the prayer-books; 
young students frolicking in the snow. There was a murmur 
of voices, a rustling of garments, the sounds of doors opening 
and shutting mingled with laughter and merry shouting. 
Some of the groups were provided with lanterns that 
gleamed like great fire-flies with the movements of the 
bearers and cast golden rays upon the snow. These lan- 
terns were a very necessary precaution indeed, for the con- 
dition of the streets in the good city of Nuremberg was not 
all that could be desired in the year of grace 1500. 

The throng of people had passed on and the voices of the 
bells had become mere reverberations, when a little girl 
about eight years old appeared in the principal street, which 
was now silent and deserted. She was all alone, and looked 
so small as she walked fearlessly along, taking short steps 
so as not to slip on the hard glistening snow, and singing 
in a soft voice, made a little tremulous by the sharp cold, an 
old Christmas hymn about the angels, Bethlehem, and a 
child asleep in a manger. 

Suddenly she stopped, uttered a cry of dismay, and falling 
on her knees began searching for something in the snow. She 
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was evidently unsuccessful, however, for her sighs changed 
to tears, and her grief increased until it found vent in sobs. 

‘““My money!” she cried, “my poor groschen; O dear 
Infant Jesus, bring me back my groschen!”’ 

Like an answer to her prayer there sounded not far off a 
strange sweet melody, and she dried her eyes suddenly and 
looked about half expecting to see an angel, for she thought 
the music must have come from heaven, so beautiful it was! 

But soon she perceived a figure without wings, harp, or 
halo, a lad about fifteen years old dressed unlike any one in 
Nuremberg, with dark-blue breeches, a short cloak on his 
shoulders, and a little red cap on his black hair. He carried 
a musical instrument and touched the strings as he glanced 
up at a house where a light was gleaming. It was the home 
of a rich merchant, and a lantern swung from 
above the doorway, and this light had at- 
tracted the young musician. When he had 

played a few chords on his lute he sang, and 
) the little girl, remembering the guide of 
; young Yobias who had seemed but a 
simple traveller, began to think that the 
singer was indeed an angel. He had 
‘a stopped before the house of Madame 
— * se Aloyse Wischen, who was dying of 
~ consumption, and such a good pious 
soul that God might well spare one of his angels to tell her 
about that paradise which she was soon to sce! ‘The child 
did not understand the singer’s words, and feeling sure that 
he was using the language of heaven she threw herself at his 
feet, clasped her hands and raised her eyes entreatingly to 
his face. 

“Good angel, I pray thee,” she cried, “help me to find my 
groschen. I beg thee, in the name of the Infant Jesus!” 

“ Thy groschen, little one; what sayst thou?”’ he answered, 
speaking with a strange accent. “Why dost thou call me 
thy good angel—me, a poor Italian singer?”’ 

“Ts that true?”’ asked the child, still in doubt. 

“Indeed yes,” he answered. “I saw a light in this fine 
house, and thought that if Isang I might be offered a night's 
shelter, but all seems to be silent.”’ 

“Every one but the sick lady and her servant has gone to 
church,” explained the little girl; and her hearer added: 
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“Then I shall go there too; and what wilt thou do?” 

At this question the child, remembering her loss, began to 
cry again, and the lad took her hand in his and, stroking it, 
asked gently: 

““What is the trouble, little one? Tell me, and if I can 
help you I will. There is so much sorrow in the world for 
every one that I always like to help other people carry 
theirs.”” He smiled cheerily as he spoke, and the child an- 
swered: 

“I have lost my money, my groschen. We never have 
anything nice for supper, but because it is Christmas time, 
my mother gave me the money to buy a sausage and an 
apple-pie, but I have dropped my groschen in the snow; we 
have no more, and now we can have no Christmas supper.”’ 

“Where did you drop it?”” asked her listener, and when she 
pointed to the spot, he knelt down and began turning over 
the snow. His back was turned toward the child when he 
gave a cry of triumph and held up a coin in his fingers. 

“Oh, you must be an angel,”’ cried the little girl joyfully. 
And he added with a smile: 

“A Florentine angel, then. My name is Maso Napone— 
remember it, and pray for me sometimes, little one. Now 
good-by. Go buy your supper.”’ 

“Not until I have been to the midnight mass,” replied the 
girl. “My mother is ill, so I must go and pray for her.” 

“Then I will go with you,” said Maso, taking her hand. 
* What is your name?” 

“Christine Dachs. My mother is the Widow Gudule.” 

“Poor little thing! Do you remember your father?” 

“Perfectly. He used to hush me to sleep by the fire, 
every night, and sometimes I seem to feel his arms round 
me still. Ah, how well he loved me!” 

“Your mother has to work!” 

“Yes, she does beautiful embroidery. I doa little of it, 
but I have not learned to work very well yet. Pretty soon 
I shall do it better, and then mamma can rest. She is often 
tired and weak, and when she cannot work we have no 
money.” 

“Tam all alone in the world,” said the youth when 
Christine stopped speaking. “I have no parents, no money, 
no home. My father’s creditors took everything except my 
lute, so I left Florence, and now I earn a little money by 
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singing in the streets, but I often have to sleep in the open 
air, and without supper. But I am very strong, so I do not 
mind it, and I have many happy hours. Beautiful ladies 
call me into their houses to sing to their guests, and then] am 
well treated and well fed. One lady gave me a warm cloak 
and a purse full of money. At other times, though, I have 
only the poor people to listen to me. They have nothing to 
pay me with, so 1 sing to give them pleasure.” 

The little girl nodded approvingly, as if such conduct were 
the most natural in the world, and at that moment she and her 
companion reached the door of the church. 

As they entered, Maso doffed his hat reverentially, dipped 
his fingers into the holy-water font and touched them to 
Christine’s. Thenthe two children knelt down in the shadow 
of a great pillar which rose to the higharched roof. Atthe 
end of the nave stood the altar, gleaming with wax-lights 
and flooded with the rising incense; priests, acolytes, and 
choristers were engaged with the Christmas service, and 
one could see the fluttering white surplices, and the glitter 
of gold and precious stones on copes and stoles. The whole 
congregation joined in singing the carols, and the weak 
broken voices of the aged, the silvery ones of the children, 
the sweet tones of the maidens, the clear high notes of the 
young men, and the strong deep ones of their elders combined 
to produce harmonies both powerful and sweet. Maso could 
not keep silence; suddenly his voice rose above the rest, 
and it was so full,so clear, and so sweet that every one near 
turned to look at him. A tall man wrapped tn a great cloak 
left his place, and, coming nearer to the lad, listened atten- 
tively, with his eyes fixed upon Maso’s face as long as he 
continued to sing. Neither of the children noticed the 
stranger. Christine was admiring the altar, the lights, and 
the music, and praying for her sick mother with all her heart; 
her companion was at one moment enraptured by the poetry 
of the midnight mass, and at the next overwhelmed witha 
new emotion. He, the singing bird-of-passage, who jour- 
neyed merrily from place to place with no care for the fu- 
ture, was suddenly filled with sadness. 

“Poor me!”’ he thought,. “no one on earth loves me, no 
one cares what becomes of me; if I should die to-night there 
would be not one to shed a tear for me, I am all alone. 
This little girl who mistook me for an angel will return to 
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her home and receive her mother’s kiss, but I do not know 
what a mother is—I would give anything to have one kiss me.” 

Tears filled his eyes, without his knowing it, and Christine 
seeing them said to herself: 

“He is crying; then he is not anangel. Poor boy, how I 
pity him—he is so lonely.” 

“Tte, missa est!” sang the priest—‘ Go, mass is ended,” 
and a few moments later the boy and ‘girl were outside the 
church again. 

“Why were you crying?” asked Christine, and the lad 
replied: 

“T was thinking how sad it was to have no mother—God 
grant you may long have yours, little one! Do not look so 
sorry, but come, and let us buy your supper in one of these 
shops. See, I am not sad now!” He led her into a provi- 
sion shop, and, not allowing her to spend her only coin, pur- 
chased ham, fruit, and pastry for her, and then, seeing that 
she shivered in the cold night air, he took off his own cloak 
and put it round her shoulders. “ Now I will take you 
home,” he said. And when they reached her door she asked 
wistfully: “Will you not come in and have supper with us, 
as if you were my brother? Mamma will be so glad.” 

Maso followed her in, and was welcomed by the Widow 
Gudule. While they sat at supper Maso told them of his 
childhood’s home in Italy, which had been opulent, but sad 
because motherless, of his father’s ruin and death and of his 
own wanderings. 

“And so, mother, he sings—you should hear him! The 
angelsin Heaven have not sweeter voices,” exclaimed Chris- 
tine, and the lad taking up his lute struck the chords lightly, 
then began to sing, while the mother and daughter listened 
with clasped hands and tearful eyes. As soon as he stopped 
there was a knock at the door; Christine opened it fearlessly, 
for there was nothing in that poor home for robbers. Out- 
side stood the tall man who had been in church; he recog- 
-nized the child, and smiled as he said: 

“My dear, I want to speak to your brother who has just 
been singing.” 

“He is not my brother,” said Christine, surprised. 

“No? Well, it does not matter. I want to see the lad 
who wasin church with you. Tell him Master Kriegwinckel 
wants him a minute.” 
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This man was one of the most celebrated musicians of 
that time, not only in Munich where he lived but throughout 
the music-loving world. Little Christine, however, knew 
nothing about him, and thinking that the stranger merely 
wished to compliment Maso upon his singing, she bade him 
enter. He bowed politely to the widow and then addressed 
Maso, saying: 

“You have a beautiful voice, my lad, an unusually fine one. 
Iam an old man, but I have seldom heard such a voice as 
yours. You understand what you sing, too, and you love 
music; you have all the makings of a great artist. But— 
you do not know ew to sing!” 

“That is because I have never been taught,’’ said Maso 
sadly and humbly. 

“T observed that. It is not your fault, and it can be 
remedied. How old are you?” 

“Fifteen on Candlemas Day.” 

“Very good. I havea proposition to make you. Have 
you relatives?” 

“None. Iam all alone.” 

“Better still. I will take charge of you; I will take you 
back to Munich with me, I will teach you music and sing- 
ing, and in three or four years—you will see! Kings and 
princes will invite you to come to court and sing for them, 
and I shall have the honor of giving the world another great 
musician. Perhaps you have heard of me. I am Krieg- 
winckel, leader of the choir in Munich.” 

Maso bowed low, for having always been interested in 
musical matters, and ever on the watch for new songs, he 
had heard of Master Kriegwinckel and had often sung his 
compositions. 

“T would be only too happy, master,” he stammered, “ but 
I am obliged to earn my living, I have nothing a 

“You will not need money; I will treat you as my own 
son, and you will earn a great deal more than your hving 
when J have taught you music. It is agreed, is it not? Ah, 
it was not for nothing that I watched you in the church, fol- 
lowed you out, and after losing sight of you in the crowd 
searched for you until I heard your voice through that 
window. But I must leave Nuremberg to-night. Come.” 

The boy took up his cloak and lute, saying, “ Good-by, 
Christine, I will come back some day; do not forget me.” 
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The girl clung to his arm and whispered: “I shall never 
forget you. I thought at first that you were an angel, be- 
cause you sang like one and were as good as one. I will 
love you all my life.” 

“Then ask your mother to kiss me good-night—it will 
bring me luck,” he said, and the Widow Gudule, clasping 
him in her arms, prayed that Heaven’s blessing might always 
follow him. <As he turned away he handed his purse to 
Christine saying: 

“The master says I shall not need money, so here are my 
day’s earnings; I have had a very good day and they will 
help you until your mother can work again.” 

Then he followed his new friend, and Christine stood on 
the threshold listening to his departing footsteps till they 
were lost in the silence of the night. 


Eight years passed. 

The Christmas bells were ringing merrily, and the peo- 
ple, coming out of their houses to attend the midnight mass, 
greeted each other with Christmas wishes. Among the 
throng there were none who received more salutes and 
friendly smiles than an elderly woman who leaned upon the 
arm of a beautiful young girl, tall and slender as a reed. 
By the light of the torch she carried, the girl’s bright blue 
eyes, rosy cheeks, and golden hair were seen, and every 
passer looked at her with admiration; young and old greeted 
her smilingly, even portly Burgomasters murmured as they 
met her, “God bless that sweet young creature!” while 
the poor people exclaimed aloud, “God bless the widow 
and her daughter for their goodness and charity to us!” 

Young girls nodded with a friendly air; apprentices, stu- 
dents, and more than one young gentleman in velvet cap 
and embroidered doublet bowed respectfully to the mother 
and daughter. 

These two were but simple working-people, yet all Nurem- 
berg honored them. Every one knew that Dame Gudule 
Dachs, when left a widow with her child to bring up and her 
husband's debts to pay, had set about bravely to perform 
the task. She had become the most successful embroiderer 
in the town, her daughter had soon grown celebrated for her 
taste in designing new patterns, and now the widow owed 
nothing, and could hardly fill all the orders she received 
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from the richest ladies in the land. The poor and the suffer- 
ing well knew the way to Widow Gudule’s door, and the fair 
Christine was never happier than when attending to their 
wants. One year a plague desolated Nuremberg, and the 
girl accompanied her mother to the homes of the stricken 
ones, nursing the sick and consoling the dying. It was 
thought that Christine had dedicated herself to God and 
would soon take the veil, for if she did not mean to be a nun 
why was she so indifferent to the tender glances, sighs, and 
words of the young men? She might have married the rich- 
est tradesman, or even have become a countess! Every one 
knew that. 

As the people entered the church the organ’s peals rose 
to the vaulted roof, and Widow Gudule kneeling at Chris- 
tine’s side heard her murmured prayer: “ Sweet Saviour Jesus, 
protect him! Bring him back to us that I may tell him I 
have not forgotten him!” 

The mother smiled sadly, for she had had experience of 
the world, and she knew that with young persons remem- 
brance often fades. Every Christmas Eve Christine had 
said, “Suppose he should come to-night!’’ and when her 
mother tried to explain how unlikely it was that the youth 
who for a single hour had been their guest should ever think 
of them again, the girl only shook her head and answered, 
“ He will come.” 

The widow was growing uneasy, for her daughter was 
sixteen years old. 

Suddenly, just as the priest turned round to administer 
Communion to the faithful, a voice in the choir rose above the 
organ's strains, and Christine’s face was transfigured as she 
whispered, “It is he!’”’ 

Oh that beautiful voice, powerful, impassioned, yet as 
sweet as if it came straight from heaven! . 
Glory to God in the highest and Peace om Earth, it sang, and 
Christine, carried out of herself as she listened, wept softly 
and wondered whether it were not indeed an angel’s voice. 
With a saddened look in her soft blue eyes she followed her 
mother out of the church, casting a wistful timid glance up 
the dark winding staircase which led to the choir, and the 
widow, who also had recognized the voice, hurried her daugh- 
ter away. When they reached the street the girl looked about 
her in vain; for there was no sign of the red cap and dark 
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curls of the young lute-player, no strange figure was to 
be seen except a tall man wrapped in a handsome cloak 
and wearing a gold-embroidered cap which glistened in the 
moonlight. When the two women arrived at their home 
this person stepped quickly up and with a bow said: 

“ Merry Christmas to you, Dame Gudule! Merry Christ- 
mas, Miss Christine! Will you let the Florentine singer 
share your supper once again ?” 

“I knew he would come, mother!” cried Christine, and 





the widow, In spite of her misgivings, almost against her 
will added: 

“ He is welcome, as before.” 

They all entered the house, and when the girl had lighted 
the candles on the supper-table Maso Napone gazed round 
the room eagerly. It was unchanged, and he even recog- 
nized the old chest on which he, the poor orphan minstrel, 
had laid his cloak and lute on that night eight years 
before. Now, however, a cheerful fire blazed upon the 
hearth, the candle-light shone upon the red berries and green 
leaves of the holly that ornamented the table, and Widow 
Gudule, opening a cupboard, brought out a jar of preserved 
fruit and a bottle of sweet cordial in honor of the guest. 
When Maso took off his cloak Christine was astonished to 
see that the slender stripling had become a strong, hand- 
some man, who looked at her with smiling admiration. Her 
simple yet well-fitting blue gown showed off her graceful fig- 
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ure to advantage. While she filled his glass Maso said to her, 
“One might take you for an angel now.” 

Then he related how Master Kriegwinckel had brought 
him up, and taught him, and been a father to him. The old 
man was dead now, and Maso once more travelled about to 
earn his living by singing. But he went as a great artist, 
not a poor vagabond; kings and princes wrote asking him to 
come and sing to them, just as the master had predicted; 
he was rich and honored—and yet he was not happy, for he 
was alone. 

“Dame Gudule,” he added, after a pause, “ you once gave 
me a mother’s kiss—will you now accept me as your son? 
Will you let me ask Christine if she remembers her promise ?” 

“IT remember,” murmured the girl, while her mother smiled 
and nodded. 

“You promised not to forget me, and to love me all your 
life,” he said taking her hand. “I have always thought of 
you, and I love you, Christine, my little Christmas-rose! 
Sweetheart, will you be my wife?” 

‘I knew you would come back,” was all her answer. 

Then Maso put upon her finger a gold ring set with prec- 
ious stones, and said gayly, as he kissed her lips: 

“A queen gave me this ring, and I kept it for you, my 
darling, that are more precious than all the queens on earth!” 


iam 





ETCHING BY ELIZABETH CAVAZZA 





A story of an artist’s benefactor. Written for Short 
Storics—copyrighted. Illustrations by C. J. Budd. 


In the atelier of a certain French-painter 
there seems to be a congress of yellow cats. 
Or rather, the same cat in portraits in- 
numerable. A pair of him crown, like an 
armorial bearing, the doorway; he plays 
with falling petals of tea-roses; he sleeps 
while a sparrow eyes him askance; he sits, 
grave asa sphinx; even a procession of him forms the frieze 
of the chimney-piece, and he peeps between purple and 
golden pansies on the Sevres tea-service in the corner conse- 
crated to madame. 

Eight years ago Maurice Lenoir dwelt ina garret, earning 
his bread by copying pictures, nourishing his soul with 
dreams of a great classic canvas of his own. Needless to 
recount the disillusions, privations, rebuffs, or the nervous 
reactions of thé days when he received a few francs. The 
unrelieved pressure of poverty, the unremitting blows of 1ll- 
luck—/ap, fap, like a pavior’s mallet—became unbearable. 
The thin blood of semi-starvation mounted to his head, creat- 
ing visions of suicide. 

One evening he bought poison. Re-entering his room, 
something brushed past his feet. He lighted a candle, and 
began to write a few lines, merely to save trouble at the in- 
quest. Suddenly there sprang upon the table a little yellow 
kitten; it rubbed caressingly against his face. Evidently a 
waif, one of the surplus nine-fold lives of nobody’s cat. 
It wasthin and famished, its wet fur frayed by the jaws of 
some dog. 

“One may be tired of life,” said Maurice, “ but one does 
not leave a guest hungry!”’ 

With bread and milk, all he had, he fed the kitten; then 
warmed it within the breast of his coat, where it caressed 
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with its tongue the hand that held it, then purred itself to 
sleep. 

Maurice reflected: “Suicide is the refuge of one who has 
no longer hopes, ties of affection, or responsibilities. In re- 
ceiving this kitten, I have assumed a duty. To place this 
little creature for warmth upon my heart, and then turn that 
warmth to ice, would bea betrayal. Atleast 1 will live until 
to-morrow.” 

In the morning the little cat appeared so pretty Maurice 
painted, and was able to sell, its portrait. Another was or- 
dered, and another. i 

M. Lenoir's pussies became the fashion. He deferred his 
dream of a classic canvas, and painted only cats, in all pos- 
tures and colors, yellow, black, white, gray, and tabby. He 
studied cats; he divined, under their masks of drowsiness or 
caprice, the subtle charm and wisdom adored in old Egypt. 

The yellow kitten that saved his life also made his for- 
tune. And M. Lenoir proved not ungrateful; the yellow 
cat, now patriarch of a tribe, has his cushion and his cup in 
the atelier, and wears a golden collar, inscribed, To my 
Benefactor. 
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THERE BE JEWS AND JEWS 
By Henry HaRLanp (SipNEY Luska) 


In this merry little comedy a well-known writer gives us a laughable ac- 
count of the tribulations of a Jewish family and the machinations of the 
villain that pursued them. Written for Short Stories. Copyrighted. 


BILL OF THE PLay. 


The personages of this historical melodrama are five in 
number; and all save one are of the Jewish race. There are 
to begin with one hero and heroine, Mr. Oscar Marxel and 
Louise his wife. He is a young and indigent civil engineer, 
she a young and ingenious housekeeper. The Marxels 
inhabit a little box of a flat away up in Harlem; and they 
sublet their drawing-room to a bachelor friend, Mr. Abraham 
Ben Rimo, an analytical chemist, who, fortunately, measures 
but five feet three inches in his boots, and is slender in pro- 
portion. Then there is the heavy villain, a venerable gen- 
tleman named Lichtenstein, calling himself a tailor; and last 
but not least, the deus ex machind, Policeman Mulligan, who, 
being presumably not a Jew, is, let us hope, a Christian. 
The action takes place in Mr. Ben Rimo’s bedroom, other- 
wise the parlor of the Marxels’ flat. A door at the left opens 
into the common corridor of the house; a door at the centre 
communicates with the interior of the apartment. The or- 
chestra plays a solemn overture, and the curtain rises upon 

SCENE I, 

The time is nine o’clock in the morning. Marxel and Ben 
Rimo have departed for their respective places of business. 
Louise, in a morning-gown and apron, is discovered dusting. 
As she moves from place to place at her work, she delivers 
herself of the following philosophical reflections: 

“Oh dear, what a nuisance it is to be poor! Yes, it’s a 
great bother. Because, when you're poor, you have to 
take a lodger; and when you take a lodger, ina little wee 
mite of a flat like this, you must give up your parlor to him; 
and when you give up your parlor to your lodger, you have 
to receive your callers in your dining-room, which isn’t a bit 
stylish. and so you might just as weli not have any parlor 
at all; only they don’t build flats without parlors. And 
then, a lodger does make such a lot of work! Every single 
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morning of your life, there’s your lodger’s room to be made 
up; and dusted ;"’ she gives a vicious rub to the centre-table 
—“ and water to be fetched, because they don't have running 
water in parlors,” she lifts the water-jug from the floor, and 
places it upon the wash-stand, “and everything. Yes, it’sa 
frightful bore to be poor. I don’t believe there’s room for 
two opinions about that. I should think it would be great 
fun to be rich. If I were rich, if I were rich! Let me see. 
Well, I know one thing I wouldn’t do if I were rich. I 
wouldnt take a lodger. No, I wouldn't. Nor I wouldn't 
do my own housework, either; nor live in a little bit of a 
mouse-trap of a Harlem flat; nor Oh dear, I can't 
begin to think of all the things I wouldn't do, if I were rich. 
But first and foremost and principally and particularly, I 
wouldn’t take a lodger. And yet, if you’ve got to takea 
lodger, you couldn’t possibly have a pleasanter lodger than 
Mr. Ben Rimo. He's just the wcest little man! And just 
the “///est nice man, too! Oh, he’s so small! He’s—posi- 
tively, I think he’s the very smallest, tiniest little man I’ve 
ever seen. But it’s anill wind that blows no one good; and 
whatever should we do with him, if he were big, like Oscar, 
in a little wee mite of a flat, like this? As it is, he doesn't 
take up any room at all, except,” ruefully, as an after- 
thought—“ except the parlor. And then Oscar does enjoy 
him so! They were chums at college, he and Oscar, and 
they just think everything in the world of each other. And 
then—and then—/is rent!  Tra-la-la, tra-la-la, tra-la-la, ta- 
la-la!” 

She takes from her pocket a goodly roll of bank-notes, 
which she flourishes jubilantly over her head. Dancing for- 
ward, she seats herself in a large easy-chair; and spreading 
the money out in her lap, proceeds to count it. 

“Five, ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five, 
forty, forty-five! Forty-five dollars; and every bit of it 
saved out of Mr. Ben Rimo’s rent! For months, and months, 
and months, I’ve been scrimping and pinching, and managing 
and manceuvring, and darning my old gloves, and turning 
my old dresses, and—and doing everything a woman possi- 
bly conld do in the way of economy, just to save up this 
amount of money, forty-five dollars. And now, to-day, at 
length, I’ve got it all. This morning Mr. Ben Rimo paid 
me his last week’s rent; and that made—that made the pile 
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complete, as Tennyson says. You see—I want to surprise 
Oscar—with a present—of a new winter overcoat. He doesn’t 
suspect a thing. And won’t he be surprised though. His 
old overcoat, the one he's wearing now, oh, it’s shocking! 
And so—well, I’ve consulted with his tailor, Mr. Quince; 
and Mr. Quince says he will make the very longest and 
warmest and handsomest and most fashionable overcoat that 
any gentleman can possibly desire, for forty-five dollars. 
And he’s got Oscar's measure already; and now that J/’ze got 
the money, all I need to do is to write Mr. Quince a postal 
card, and he'll make the coat at once. I’ve picked out the 
stuff and the lining and everything.” 

She jumps up, and begins to pirouette around the room, 
singing a song of triumph. 

She 1s interrupted by a loud rap at the left door. 

“Somebody rapped! Howcan I show myself in this rig?” 

She hastily doffs her apron, and, running to a mirror, gives 
a touch or two to her hair. 

“Oh! but it can’t be anybody at such a ridiculous hour. 
Probably a letter.”’ 

And she opens the door. 

Lichtenstein, our venerable villain, enters. He is bent 
under a load of years; he wears a long white beard; and he 
carries a large newspaper parcel. Removing his hat, bow- 
ing profoundly, smiling benignly, and speaking in a suave 
voice, with a strong German accent, he remarks, “ Goot- 
morning, lady. Fine vetter for de time of year, ain't it?” 

Louise, aside: “What a wonderful-looking old man! He 
looks like Santa Claus.” Aloud: “ Good-morning.” 

Lichtenstein: “I beg your pardon, madam, for trou- 
bling you so early in de day; but ain't it here by dis flat dot 
Mr. Ben Rimo lives ?”’ 

Louise: “ Yes, Mr. Ben Rimo lives here; but he’s not at 
home just now.” 

The Villain: “Oh, dot’s all right. I don’t vanter see 
him, I knew he vasn't to home. How could he be, fen he 
stopped in my store around on Tird Aivenue dis morning on 
his vay down town alraity ? No; I ain’t got no use for see- 
ing him. Only, I brought home dese clodings, fot he vas 
having cleaned by me, to leaf ‘em for him; dot’s all. Dere 
vas a tawllar unt a kervarter sharshes on ’em.” 

The Heroine, aside: ‘“ He's perfectly delicious! So ven- 
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erable and picturesque; and so good-natured!" Aloud: “If 
you will call again this evening, Mr. Ben Rimo will be here 
and then he’ll pay you.” She takes the bundle which Licht- 
enstein has offered her, and lays it on a chair. 

The old man responds: “Oh, dot’s all right. I ain't in 
no hurry to be pait. I vouldn’t er mentioned it, only I 
thought maybe Mr. Ben Rimo haid left de money.  Lort 
bless you, I trust Mr. Ben Rimo till New Year's, if he vants 
it. He vas an old customer of mine. He needn’t worry 
about paying. Vail, dot udder suit? You got it raity?” 

Louise: “Other suit ? What other suit ?” 

Lichtenstein: “ Yais, dot udder suit of Mr. Ben Rimo 
said I should take back by me, to clean also.”’ 

Louise, shaking her head: “I don’t know anything 
about it.” 

Lichtenstein: “Fy, Mr. Ben Rimo, fen he stopped in 
my store dis morning, he tole me I should bring home dot suit 
fot I haid cleaned alraity; unt den I get anudder suit fot he 
wanted also cleaned. Dot's shoost exactly de vay it vas.” 

Louise: “Oh, I understand! But how stupid of him not 
to have spoken to me about it! Perhaps though, he has left 
it out ’’—she turns, and looks around the room. “No, there 
aren’t any clothes left out. I don’t know what I can do. 
I'm afraid you’ll have to call again this evening.” 

The sot-disant cleaner of clothes, swaying his head from 
side to side, and speaking with an accent of commiseration: 
“Vail, now, ain’t dot a pity! Yais, on my sacred word of 
honor, dot’s a fearful pity. Mr. Ben Rimo, he vas sooch a 
nice, kerviet, goot-nechered shentleman, I simply hate to 
disappoint him. Unt fen he vas by my store dis morning, 
he tole me how I should get dose cloze at my earliest con- 
fenience, unt clean ’em up dis very same day alraity, unt 
send ’em home again dis evening, because he vants to vear 
‘em fen he goes out aifter dinner to-night to make some 
calls. Vail, ye cain’t help it, neider me nor you. Ve done 
all ve could; unt it ain’t our fault. But on my sacred vord 
of honor, it’s an outracheous pity. Mr. Ben Rimo, he'll 
feel simply awful.” 

Louise: “Yes, it’s too bad; and I’m very sorry about it. 
But he ought to have left them out, and spoken to me.” 

Lichtenstein: “Fy, certainly, he’d oughter; dere ain’t no 
mistake about dot. Vail, goot morning, lady. I’m fearful 
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sorry I gave you so much trouble; unt many tanks.” He 
moves toward the door. Half-way there, however, he halts, 
and appears to be struck by an idea. Heturns back. “ Ach, 
dere!” he cries, in a tone of surprise and self-depreciation. 
“Vail, I guess I must be getting foolish. Yais, aictually, I 
must. Kracious me! Dot suit er cloze fot Mr. Ben Rimo 
vanted cleaned, vail, ain’t I cleaned it two times before al- 
raity ? unt don’t I know it like it vas my own? Vail, honor 
bright, I shouldn’t vunder if I vas going crazy. If you could 
show me fere Mr. Ben Rimo keeps his clodings, I could 
pick dot suit out mit my eyes shut, I know it so vail. I 
guess maybe dot’s de reason he didn’t leaf it out. Fy should 
he, fen I know it like a brudder ?” 

Louise: “ Why, to be sure! If you have cleaned it before, 
and can recognize it, you can pick it out. Of course. That 
will end the whole difficulty. Here.” She steps to the 
wardrobe, and throws open the door. While her back is 
turned, the villain lays his finger upon his nose, lifts his 
other hand toward the ceiling and nods and winks exult- 
antly. “Here’s Mr. Ben Rimo’s wardrobe,” Louise goes 
on. “Look and see if the suit is there.” 

“Vail, on my sacred vord of honor, madam,” the old gen- 
tleman exclaims fervently, “ you’re mitout exception de very 
most accommodating lady I aifer seen. Oxcuse me for say- 
ing so; but I really mean it. Dot’ll save Mr. Ben Rimoa 
fearful disappointment, unt you ain’t got no idea how much 
obliged to you he'll feel.”” So saying, he steps to the ward- 
robe, and begins to look through the clothing pendent 
therein, scrutinizing each piece carefully, and with the eye 
of a connoisseur. “I tell you, lady, I’d er felt like crying 
if I'd haid to go away mitout dose cloze; I vould as sure as 
I’m er standing here. You cain’t imagine how baid I'd er 
felt. Ach, here dey are! WHere’s de suit. Here's de coat, 
de vaistcoat, unt de paints.”” He picks out each piece, as © 
he names it. “Kracious me! it makes me feel goot to see 
dot suit er cloze; it makes me feel simply elegant. I cleaned 
dot suit so mainy times alraity, fen I see it now I feel shoost 
exaictly like I vas meeting an old friend. Oxcuse me; I see 
if Mr. Ben Rimo left anytings in de poackets.” He goes 
through the pockets of the clothes; and finds a handker- 
chief, a letter, and a broken cigar, all which he hands to 
Louise. ‘“ Here, lady; here’s a hainkerchief, a letter, unt a 
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cigar.”’ He lays the clothes out on the bed, and proceeds 
with the utmost care to fold them. “I take care so dey 
don’t got wrinkled, ain't it? Vail, now, lady, if you would 
be so accommodating, maybe you might let me have some 
paper, unt a leetle piece of string, yais?”’ 

Louise: “Oh, certainly! Just wait a moment.” She 
leaves the room by the centre door. 

Lichtenstein, raising his hands toward the ceiling, in an 
attitude of invocation: “Holy Moses! I naifer seen sdoch 
an accommodating young lady in all my life before! If all 
de young ladies in New York City vas as accommodating as 
dot, fot a vorld dis vould be! A regular Garden of Eden, 
unt no mistake about it.” 

Louise returns, bearing a sheet of wrapping-paper and a ball 
of twine, which she hands to her visitor. He thanks her, 
and does the clothes up ina neat bundle. When it comes 
to the point of tying a knot in the twine, he appeals to her 
for assistance. “ Now, lady, if I might aisk you shoost vun 
favior more, maybe you vould be so kind as to put your 
finger dere, on de knot, to hold it from slipping, file I tie it 
a second time? Dot’s right. Now it’s all o. k. Vail,” 
taking the bundle under his arm and making for the door, 
‘vail, goot day, lady; unt much obliged for all your ac- 
commodations,”’ 

Louise, affably: “ Good day.” 

He bows low, and disappears. 

Louise: “ Dear me! What acharacter! I do wish Oscar 
could have seen him, and heard him talk. I did think I 
should laugh right out, when he kept calling me accommo- 
dating. Only, of course I didn’t want to hurt his feelings. 
He can’t help his funny English; and I'm sure he’s a very 
nice and good old man. And now—and now, to write my 
postal card to Mr. Quince!” 

She sits down in the easy-chair, takes a postal card from 
her pocket, likewise a stylographic pen; and writes: 

“ Mr.—James—Quince—No.—569—Goose Street — City. 
Dear Sir: You may make the coat. Please be sure to use 
the stuff—and the lining—that I selected—and please send 
home—as soon as possible. Yours truly—lDLouise. No! it 
won't do for me to sign my own name to a tailor, Yours 
truly, Mrs. Oscar Marxel. There, now I'll go and post it.” 

She goes out by the centre door, singing. The curtain 
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falls. The ladies of the audience dry their tears; and the 
gentlemen leave the theatre for a little quiet meditation in 
the open starlight. 


Sane Il. 


Always Ben Rimo’s room. Some eight hours are supposed 
to have elapsed; and it is therefore six o’clock in the even- 
ing. Marxel and his lodger enter, arm inarm. Marxel is 
a head or more taller than Ben Rimo; and his overcoat is 
noticeably shabby. Hecalls out in a loud voice: “Where 
is the wife of my bosom ?”’ 

“Here she is, at your service,” responds Louise, entering 
at centre. Then, seeing Ben Rimo: “Oh, good-evening, 
Mr. Ben Rimo! Did youand Oscar come up town together ?”’ 

Ben Rimo: “ We did, Mrs. Marxel. I met that thrice en- 
viable being in the train, and brought him home. There’s 
no telling where he might have been if I hadn't done so; 
and therefore I consider myself entitled to your gratitude.” 

Louise: ‘ Which you have in abundance.” 

Ben Rimo removes his overcoat, and turning his back 
upon his landlord and landlady, crosses the room, to hang 
the garment up. 

Marxel to Louise: “Quick! He’s not looking. Come to 
my arms.”’ 

Louise: ‘ Oh, you old darling! I'rfiso glad you're home.” 
Aside: “Isn't that positively the worst-looking overcoat that 
was ever seen?” 

They embrace. Ben Rimo, turning around, spies them. 


Aside, he exclaims: “Billing and cooing as usual! A 
soothing spectacle for an old bachelor like me!” Aloud! 
“ Ahem!” 


The lovers separate rapidly. 

Louise, seeking to cover her confusion: “Oh, I—I was 
just examining Oscar’s overcoat. ‘There—there’s a button 
off. Poor fellow, his buttons are constantly dropping off.” 

Oscar: “ Yes, constantly.” 

Ben Rimo: “Oh, I don’t doubt it. That’s why I said 
ahem. Whenever you hear me mention ahem you may be 
sure there’s a stitch to be taken somewhere.” 

Louise: “Really? How ridiculous! Oh, by the way, 
Mr. Ben Rimo, speaking of buttons, I’ve got a bone to pick 
with you.” 
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Ben Rimo: “Ah, indeed? I’m sorry to hear that. I 
hope it’s not a big bone. In what have I offended ?” 

Marxel: “Yes, in what has he offended ? Let me be your 
avenger.” ° 

Ben Rimo: “Oh, yes, Mrs. Marxel, do, please. I’m not 
afraid of Aim.” 

Louise: “No, I shan’t. I much prefer to avenge myself. 
And it 7s a pretty big bone. You deserve a real good scold- 
ing.” 

Marxel: “Whew! I’m glad I’m not in your boots, Ben.” 

Ben Rimo: “You speak as though you’d been there, 
though. Well, Mrs. Marxel, I’m not the man to shirk my 
deserts. Produce the bone.” 

Marxel: “Odd sort of dessert, I must say. But serve it 
up. I'll be time-keeper.”” He sitsdown. ‘“ Now then; one, 
two, three! Go for him, Mrs. M.” Aside. “It will be in- 
teresting to see how it looks to an outsider.” 

Louise: “Well, the bone is this. When you go down 
town in the morning, Mr. Ben Rimo, and want to have some 
clothes given to your tailor to be cleaned, you ought to leave 
the clothes out on a chair, or something, and speak to me 
about them, so that I will know where they are, and can 
find them, and give them to him; instead of just going off 
as uSual, without saying a word.” 

Marxel: “There, ndWw, young man! There'sa plain state- 
ment of your duty. What have you got to say to that?” 

Ben Rimo: “Why, in reply to that, I will simply say that 
I entirely agree with Mrs. Marxel. With masterly terseness 
and perspicuity she has stated an ethical principle which I 
heartily acquiesce in, and invariably observe.” 

Louise: “Oh, do you, though? Then, pray tell me, why 
didn’t you observe it this morning ?” 

Marxel: “Yes, sir; that’s what we want to know. Why 
didn’t you observe it this morning ?” 

Ben Rimo: “ Why didn’t I observe it this morning ? Why 
didn’t I save a life this morning, or make a fortune, or do 
any other great and glorious deed ? Lack of an opportunity. 
I should have been very happy to, but I didn’t have a chance. 
To be candid, Mrs. Marxel, I don’t quite see the point.” 

Marxel: “The point’s too fine for him, my dear. Make 
it blunter.”’ 

Louise: “ The point is just as plain as day. Why did you 
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go off this morning—without telling me—about the suit of 
clethes—you wanted given—to your fai/or—to he cleaned? 

Ben Rimo: “Oh, I see! Oh, I.can answer that easily 
enough! If you ask me nothing harder than that, I shall 
pass with a hundred percent. Because I didén’t—happen to 
have—any suit of clothes—that I wanted given—to my favor 
—to be cleaned.” 

Louise: “ Whatever do you mean ?” 

Ben Rimo: “ Precisely what I say.” 

Louise: “ You didn’t have any suit—that you wanted given 
to your tailor—to be cleaned ? Why, what an idea!”’ 

Ben Rimo: “Yes, it’s quite an idea. I’ve not the slight- 
est objection to admitting that. It’s also a fact. Continue. 
It’s your turn.”’ 

Louise: “A fact! Well, but then. Do you mean to say 
you didn’t stop in your tailor’s shop, around on Third 
Avenue is 

Ben Rimo: “Pardon me, Mrs. Marxel, but I haven't got 
any tatlor’s shop; neither around on ‘Third Avenue, nor else- 
where. I must correct that misapprehension to start with. 
I’m a chemist, Mrs. Marxel, an analytical chemist.” 

Marxel: “Come, come, young man! No levity. You 
know what Mrs. Marxel means.”’ 

Louise: “Well, the shop of your tailor, then, if that will 
satisfy you. Do you mean to say you didn’t stop in the shop 
of your tailor, this morning, on your way down-town, and 
tell him to bring home the suit he was cleaning for you, and 
take back another suit that you wanted cleaned? Do you 
mean to say that ?”’ 

Ben Rimo: “ The suit he zas cleaning for me?” 

Louise, taking up the bundle that Lichtenstein had left, 
and offering it to her interlocutor: “ Yes, of course; this.” 

Ben Rimo: “ This?” 

Louise: “ That.” 

Ben Rimo: “ But what is this ?” 

Louise: “Why, the suit he brought home, to be sure.” . 

Ben Rimo: “Why, the suit zo brought home, to be 
sure?” 

Louise: “ Tchk, tchk, tchk! H’Av—your—tailor,” 

Ben Rimo: “ My tailor? The suit he brought home? I 
give it up. I’m all at sea.” 

Louise: “Dear me, how dense! Perhaps, if you will give 
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me your undivided attention for the space of two minutes, 
and concentrate your mind just as hard as you possibly can, 
perhaps I shall be able to make you understand, without 
having recourse to the services of a surgeon.” 

Ben Rimo: “My mind is concentrated, and my attention 
is all yours. Proceed.” 

Louise: “Very well. Now listen. This morning, at 
about nine o’clock, or, in other words, half an hour after 
you and Oscar had left the house, your old tailor, the old 
man with the long white beard, who looks like Father Time, 
and is so funny, and good-natured, and simple-minded, he 
called here; and he left that suit, in the bundle, which he 
had been cleaning for you and on which there was a dollar 
and a quarter to be paid; and he took away the other suit, 
which you told him you wanted cleaned. There! I sin- 
cerely hope that by this time you understand.” 

Ben Rimo: “Oh, yes; I understand by thistime. I think 
I understand better than you do by this time. An old man 
who looked like Father Time, and was good-natured, and 
funny, and simple-minded. That will be a good description 
to give to the police.” 

- Marxel, starting up: “Oh, Louise, what have you been 
and gone and done ?”’ 

Ben Rimo: “Perhaps he was Father Time, in proper per- 
son. Doesn't the poet describe Time asthe Thief of Things ? 
With his sickle keen he’s shorn me of my clothes.”’ 

Louise, horrified by a glimmer of the truth: “What! Do 
you mean? Qh, no, it’s not possible! Such a ace old man. 
You can’t mean. Oh, don't joke about it! Don’t keep me 
in suspense.” 

Ben Rimo: “Yes, I mean that your venerable and simple- 
minded friend was a swindler, pure and simple; a sneak- 
thief; a betrayer of your confidence; a horrid old wretch. 
Well,” resignedly, “which suit did you give him ?” 

Marxel: “I never could have believed it of you, Louise. 
Where were your wits ?”’ 

Louise: “Oh, horrors! Oh, dear me! Oh, I don't know! 
I—I suppose—I suppose I was wool-gathering.” 

Marxel: “Wool-gathering! Why, that’s what your aged 
friend was doing.” 

Louise: “Oh, don’t speak tome! My head swims. [She 
presses her hands to her temples.] Oh, it isn’t possible! I 
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can't believe it. Such a szeet old man! Oh, there must, 
there must be some mistake.”’ 

Ben Rimo: “That altogether depends upon the point of 
view. From your point of view, it was a mistake. From 
the aged thief’s, I suspect it was a very good take indeed. 
Which suit did you give him ?” 

Louise: “Oh, I don’t know. Don’t ask me. I—TI let 
him—I let him take—I—TI let him help himself.” 

Ben Rimo: “Merciful powers! She let him help him- 
self." He rushes to his wardrobe, and begins to examine 
its contents. , 

Marxel: “Sweet goddess of reason! She let him help 
himself!” 

Louise: “Yes. He—he said—he said—he knew—the 
suit.” ) 

Ben Rimo, returning from the wardrobe: “Well, simple- 
minded as he was, he showed a discriminating taste. He 
selected the best suit I had. My brand-new Prince Albert 
coat and waistcoat, and my patent self-creasing unbaggable 
trousers. I only had it made the other day.” 

Louise, wringing her hands: “Oh, dear! oh, dear!” 

Marxel: “Yes, just so. Your remark is apposite. Oh, 
dear; oh, dear; oh, dear! That's just the point. How dear 
were they, Ben?” 

Ben Rimo: “What do you mean ?”’ 

Marxel: “Why, what’s the damage? How much do we 
owe you? A prudent wife is from the Lord; and now I've 
got to pay for the luxury.” 

Ben Rimo: “Oh, pshaw! That’s all right. You don’t 
owe me anything. It’s a little accident. It might have 
happened to anybody. . We'll charge the whole thing to ex- 
perience.”’ 

Louise: “Oh, dear, dear, dear!” 

Marxel, to Ben Rimo: “Nonsense. Of course, you’ll 
have to let us make it right to you.” Aside: “ Though 
Heaven knows where the money 1s to come from.” Aloud: 
“What did your brand-new best suit, with the patent self- 
creasing unmentionables, cost ?”’ 

Ben Rimo: “Oh, well, it cost—it cost fifty dollars. But 
don’t worry about that. Wait, anyhow, and see if we can’t 
recover it. I’ll go at once to the Station House, and report 
the transaction to the police.” 
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Marxel: I'll go with you, to vouch for your character.” 
To Louise: “ Well, my dear, I hope you feel that your morn- 
ing’s entertainment was worth the price.”’ 

Louise: “Oh, Oscar, don’t overwhelm me! But—but— 
Mr. Ben Rimo—I—I'm sure it’s ail some terrible mistake. 
I—I'm sure we're wronging him. He never could have been 
a thief. I’m perfectly certain he wasn’t. It—it's all a mis- 
understanding. Appearances are against him, but—wait. 
Let’s see what’s in the bundle he left. Open it and see. 
Surely, if he’d been a thief, he wouldn’t have left a bundle 
like that. Very likely he’s discovered his mistake by this 
time, and will be coming back.”’ 

Marxel: “Oh, very likely indeed. I should come back, if 
I’d so accommodating a victim as you appear to have been. 
A very golden-egg-laying goose.” 

Louise: “ Accommodating !~ Horrors! That—that’s the— 
very word heused. Hesaid "—sobbing—“ he said—I was— 
the most accommodating lady—he’d ever seen.” 

Marxel and Ben Rimo shriek with laughter. 

The former: “Do you hear that, Ben?” 

The latter: “Yes, [hear it. He seems to have had a very 
nice instinct for language.” 

Louise, haughtily: “It's all very well for you gentlemen 
to make merry at my expense,and call me a goose, and laugh 
in that heartless way; but who laughs last laughs best; and 
if you will take the trouble to control your mirth for the time 
it will require to open that bundle ’—pointing—* perhaps you 
will find that it’s my turn to laugh, after all.” 

Marxel: “By all means. Let’s open the bundle, Ben.” 

Ben Rimo: “All right. If it will afford Mrs. Marxel any 
consolation, let’s open the bundle.” 

Marxel: “ But stay!” 

Ben Rimo: “ What?” 

Marxel: “A suspicion darkens my mind.” 

Ben Rimo: “Out with it.” 3 

Marxel: “ Suppose—it should be—an infernal machine.”’ 

Ben Rimo: “By Jove, that’s so! Lucky you happened 
to think of it. I guess we'd better let it alone.” 

Louise, indignantly: “Cowards! Give me the bundle.” 

She rapidly tears the paper from it, the two men peering 
curiously but cautiously over her shoulder. When its contents 
are quite exposed Marxel makes a grab at them, and brings 
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forth a paint-stained pair of overalls. Ben Rimo, following 
his example, produces an enormous and dilapidated pair of 
boots. They hold their trophies out at arm’s length. 
Marxel: “ Well, Mrs. Marxel, what do you think of this?” 
Ben Rimo: “Yes, Mrs. Marxel, as you say, it must bea 
misunderstanding. They’re not my fit at all.” 
Louise, covering her face with her hands, shuddering, and 
sinking into an easy-chair, overcome: “Oh!” 
The discreet and sympathetic curtain drops. 


ScENE ITI. 


Still Ben Rimo’s room. It is morning of the next day; 
about ten of the clock. Louise, in street costume, bonnet, 
and gloves, enters at the centre, reading aloud from a postal 
card which she carries in her hand: 

“Mr. James Quince, 569 Goose Street, City.—Dear Sir: 
You needn’t make the coat, after all. Yours truly, Mrs. 
Oscar Marxel.’”’ Then, in a voice vibrant with sorrow: 
“There! I’ve done it. I’ve written to Mr. Quince, counter- 
manding the order. ‘There was no help for it; it had to be 
done; and now I’ve done it. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Oscar 
says there isn’t one chance in a hundred that the suit can be 
recovered; and of course we'll have to make good the loss 
to Mr. Ben Rimo; and Oscar hasn’t got any money more 
than what we absolutely need to live on; and so—and so— 
I’ll have to give Mr. Ben Rimo my forty-five dollars; and 
Oscar—poor Oscar—he’ll have to go without a new over- 
coat, and wear that shocking old one all the rest of this 
winter, and look like a perfect guy, and very likely catch 
his death of cold, and—oh, dear me! all because I was 
such a ridiculous little fool. 

““And yet, he was such a pleasant, plausible old man, and 
so benevolent looking, and he told such a natural, consistent 
story with so much vraisemblance, and he acted his part so 
cleverly, and—and—altogether he seemed so guileless, and 
innocent, and unsophisticated—I do believe that almost any- 
body else would have been taken in too. Yes, I do. 

“Oscar and Mr. Ben Rimo, they’ve gone to the Station 
House, to report the matter to the police; but they say they 
don*t count upon the police accomplishing anything, the 
police are so inefficient; and they only notify them as a 
matter of form. And they’re—they’re going to send a po- 
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liceman around here, to interview me, and hear my account 
of the circumstances, and my description of the thief, and 
everything; and—oh, dear! to think that I shall have to go 
to work and tell the whole story of my folly to a horrid old 
unsympathetic policeman! 

“Well, now, I must run out and mail my postal.card to 
Mr. Quince.” But, as she starts for the door, a rap sounds 
upon it from without. “Who can that be?” she wonders. 
‘Oh, the policeman, I suppose.” Therewith she throws open 
the door; but falls back astonished at beholding the vener- 
able villain in proper person. He carries a bundle in his 
hand; it seems to be a confirmed habit with him to carry 
bundles. Stepping in quickly, closing the door behind him, 
and speaking rapidly, he says: 

“Goot morning, lady. Fine vetter for de time of year, 
ain't it? Now oxcuse me, lady, but don’t you got oxcited. 
Dere ain’t no use in gotting oxcited, lady; dere ain't, honor 
bright. "° 

Louise: “You horrible old wretch! You unspeakable old 
reprobate!” 

Villain: “ Dot’s right, lady. Go ahait. Call me all de 
names fot you can tink of, if dot gives you satisfaction. 1 
don’t mind dot. I’m a married man, and I can stand it. 
Only don’t let yourself got oxcited. I don’t care fot you 
say or do so long as you don't got oxcited.” 

Louise: “ How dare you show yourself here? You—you 
amaze me. Aren't you ashamed of yourself ?”’ 

Villain: “Well, lady, to tell you de honest troot, I am.” 

Louise: “I should think you'd better be! A white-haired 
old man, like you!” 

Villain; “ Yais, I aidmit it, lady. A white-haired old man 
like me had oughter known better. Dere ain't no mistake 
about dot.” 

Louise: “ And then—your impudence, your audacity, your 
effrontery, to—to present yourself here this morning!”’ 

He: “ Yais, ain't it fearful ?” 

She: “But you'll be sorry for it. You'll pay dearly for 
‘it. I—I’m—I’m going to scream.” 

He: “ Now, lady, don’t you do nodings of de kind. Don’t 
be so impulsive. Shoost vaita moment; keep perfectly calm 
unt collected; unt I’ll explain de whole business to you. It 
vas a mistake, lady, it vas a plunder.” 
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She: “A plunder! I should say it vas.” 

He, deprecatingly: “ Vail, now, lady, on my sacred vord 
of honor, you hadn't oughter do dot. You make fun of de 
vay I talk, becoase I vas a foreigner, madam; unt dot hurts 
my feelings; it does, aictually. Besides, how can you ex- 
pect me to trainsaict business mit a lady who tervists around 
de vords I speak, like dot? You shoost keep cool, and hold 
on, and give me achaince; unt I explain dot whole mison- 
terstainting to your entire saitisfaiction.”’ 

Louise, aside: “Oh, if the policeman would only come 
now! But nothing ever comes in this world when it’s 
wanted.”” Aloud, haughtily: “Well, proceed. What ex- 
planation have you to offer?” 

Lichtenstein: “Dot’s right, lady. Dot’s de vay I like to 
hear you talk. You keep calm like dot, unt ve'll get along 
togeder splendid. Vail, now I tell you shoost exaictly how 
it vas. First off, if you vould be so good, maybe you'd let 
me aisk you vun question, yais?” 

Louise: “ What is it ?” 

He: “Vail, de question I vant to aisk is, vedder you recol- 
lect dot suit of cloze fot I got by you yaisterday morning 
alraity ?”’ 

She: “Do TI recollect it! I don’t think I shall very soon 
forget it.” 

He: “All right, lady. Dot's shoost exaictly fot I vant to 
know. Vail, lady, dot suit er cloze. Vail, on my sacred 
vord of honor, I don’t belief I haid sooch a fearful disap- 
pointment in all my life before.”’ 

She: “Well?” 

He, waxing indignant: “Vail! Holy Moses, lady! Dot 
suit er cloze? Fot use could I haif for a suit er cloze like 
dot? Fot kind of a shentleman vas Mr. Ben Rimo, ainy- 
how? Vas he an amateur Sheneral Tom Thumb, in private 
life? Fen I got home, by my place of business, yaisterday 
morning, unt come to make an examination of dot suit er 
cloze, unt take its measure, kracious me! it vas shoost as 
much as I could do to keep from crying; it vas aictually. 
Dot suit er cloze! Gofttin Himmel! lady, dere ain't two men 
in de United States of America, let alone in New York City, 
dot suit er cloze vould fit. It’s too small. Small? Small 
ain’t no vord for it. It’s outracheous! In all my life before 
I never seen nodings like it. Small? It’s simply awful! 
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Fot should I do mit a suit er cloze like dot? Herr Gott! it 
makes me tired.”’ 

Louise, unsympathetically: “ Well ?” 

Lichtenstein: ‘“ Vail, now, lady, look at here. AsI tole 
you, I ain’t got no use fora suit er cloze so small as dot. 
Dere ain’t no dwarfs among my customers, unt I ain't got 
no use for it. Unt now I tell you fot I mait oop my mind 
to do. Fair exchange ain’t no robbery. So look at here. 
Here’s my proposition: You pay me fife tawllars revard, to 
cover my trouble and expenses, unt aisk no questions, unt 
dot suit er cloze vill be returned. Dot suit er cloze vill be 
returned in de very same order fot I got itin. Now dere’s 
a business-like proposition; unt I like to hear your answer 
to it at your earliest confenience.” 

Louise, aside: “Is it possible? Does he mean it? I must 
be very careful. This may be some new trap he’s setting 
forme. Yet—yet—Mr. Ben Rimo ¢tsv’¢ta very large gentle- 
man; and if—if—” Aloud: “ Where is the suit of clothes?" 

He: “Fere is it? Fere should it be? Ain’t it inside dis 
poontle fot you see before your eyes?” He exhibits his 
bundle. “Now I tell you all you got todo. You hand me 
a fife-tawllar pill; unt I hand you de poontle; den I go oaff 
about my business; unt dot’l] end de whole maitter.” 

She: “Oh, indeed! And then I'll open the bundle, and 
find that it contained an old pair of overalls, or something, 
you villainous old thing! And then you'll have the five 
dollars, and Mr. Ben Rimo’s clothes besides; and I’ll have 
another suit of overalls. And—no, I thank you. I haveno 
use for another suit of overalls. One is quite enough.” 

He, wounded: “Kracious me, lady, how can you be so 
suspicious? I vouldn’t er beliefed it of you, dot you could be 
so fearful suspicious unt uncharitable to an old shentleman 
like me. Unt only yaisterday morning you vas so goot- 
nechered, unt so accommodating! It makes me feel bad; 
it hurts my feelings; it does, honor bright. My kootness, 
madam, you don’t suppose I’d try to fool a nice kerviet 
young lady like you, do you? You don’t suppose I'd go to 
vork unt tell youa falsehoot ? But now you shoost hold on. 
I tell you fot Ido. I prove it to you. I make you see mit 
your own eyes how fearful uncharitable you vas. Now look 
at here. I hold on to dis end of de poontle, dis vay; see ?”’ 
He holds the bundle out toward her, firmly grasped by one 
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end. “Unt den you—you tear de paper open at de udder 
end, unt you examine de clodings inside of it. Untif you 
find dose clodings all right, you pay me de fife tawllars re- 
vard fot ve agreed upon, un you keep ’em. Unt if you 
don't find ’em all right, if you find a pair of overalls, or 
ainydings else but shoost fot I say, vail, I tell you fot I do. 
If you don't find ’em all right, Ill eat ’em. I'll set down 
unt eat de whole of ‘em, right before your eyes. Dere, 
now, madam, fot’s de maitter mit dot for a bargain?” 

Louise, aside: “What shall I do? If they should be Mr. 
Ben Rimo’s clothes, really and honestly, if they really should 
be, and if I can get them back for five dollars, why, why, 
then—then Oscar can have his new overcoat, after all! 
Aloud: “Very well; let me tear open the paper.”’ She tears 
open the paper, and carefully examines the contents. Aside, 
as she does so: “ They’re very nice clothes, anyhow; whether 
they’re Mr. Ben Rimo’s or somebody else’s. A nice black 
diagonal coat lined with silk; a waistcoat to match; and a 
lovely striped pair of trousers. I suppose they ave Mr. Ben 
Rimo’s; I don’t see why he should want to palm off upon 
me anybody else’s for five dollars. And yet, he’s sucha sly 
old man, and I—I’m such a—such a—such Well, I 
just can’t be too cautious; and I’ll demand a proof.” 
Aloud: “ But how am I to know that this is Mr. Ben Rimo’'s 
suit, and not somebody else’s? Then I should be a receiver 
of stolen goods.” 

Lichtenstein: “Ach! dere you are again, lady, mit your 
fearful suspicion! Vail, honor bright, if you hadn't been 
sooch a goot-nechered young lady to me yaisterday, honor 
bright, I'd got insulted, unt go avay. Vail, now, look at 
here; if you don’t belief me, I tell you fot you do. You 
look ot de lining of de coat, under de collar, unt you see if 
Mr. Ben Rimo’s name ain’t written dere, alraity. If it ain't, 
I'll do fot I said before: I'll swaller de coat whole.”’ 

Louise, aside, as she acts upon Lichtenstein’s suggestion: 
“Yes, sure enough! Here’s his name, written out in full: 
Abraham Ben Rimo, Esquire. Yes, they are his clothes; 
they certainly are! Andso! Oh, how delightful!” Aloud: 
“Yes, I see, they are Mr. Ben Rimo’s. Well, let me take 
them now; and then I'll give you the five dollars.” 

(While she is speaking thus, there enter quietly, at left, 
Marxel, Ben Rimo, and Policeman Mulligan. Appreciating 
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the situation at a glance, they make cautionary signals to 
each other to remain silent, and not betray their presence; 
and so, unobserved, they become interested witnesses of 
what follows.) 

Lichtenstein: “Vail, now, lady, fot a proposition! I vas 
a business man, lady; unt I cain’t agree to no sooch unbusi- 
nesslike propositions as dot. But I tell you how ve arrange 
it. First off, you give me de fife tawllars; unt den J give 
you de clodings.”’ 

Louise: “No, indeed, I shan’t. Then you'd run out of 
the door, with the five-dollar bill, and the clothes, and all; 
and—and where would I be?” 

He, losing patience: “Kracious Heavens, madam, ain’t 
you aifer going to get ofer your suspicions of me? Vail, 
aictually, you almost make me mad. _ But now look at here. 
Dere aint nodings I vant so much as to satisfy you; so I tell 
you fot vedo. Vemakea leetle compromise, dis vay. You 
take hold of vun end of de poontle, file I keep hold on de 
udder. All right. Den you hold out de fife-tawllar pill, unt 
let me get hold of de udder end of dot. All right. DenI 
count tree; unt fen I say, ‘Tree; let her go!’ den you let 
go de pill, unt I let go de poontle; unt dere ve’ll be. Now, 
den, lady, fot you got to say to dot ?”’ 

She, aside: “ Let me think. I don’t dare to take my roll 
of money from my pocket in his presence. He might over- 
power me, and possess himself of it, and escape with it all. 
What shall I do? I wonder whether I could just fish out 
one five-dollar bill from my pocket, without producing the 
rest. I'll try, anyhow.” She puts one hand into the pocket, 
and with the other grasps the pocket by the outside. After 
some fumbling and fingering, she draws forth a five-dollar 
bill. “Yes, I have managed to do it, surely enough,” she 
says. Then, to the villain: “Very well. I’m ready. Let 
me have one end of the bundle.”” She takes one end of 
the bundle, while Lichtenstein clings to the other. “Now 
you take one end of this five-dollar bill.” He does so. 
“There! Now, when you're ready.” 

Lichtenstein: “ Vun—two—tree—let her go!" He lets go 
the bundle; Louise lets go the bill. “Vail, now, lady, all I 
got to do is to tank you very much, unt say goot-morning.”’ 

He bows low, and turns to depart; thereby walking into 
the arms of Policeman Mulligan, who, with commendable 
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presence of mind, seizes upon the five-dollar bill, which 
Lichtenstein has not yet pocketed, and pockets it himself. 

Policeman: “Ah, my precious cove! I’m delighted to 
meet you and to relieve you of your swag.” 

Louise, turning and seeing Marxel: “ What! Oscar! Oh!” 
She drops her bundle, and flies to her husband. 

Marxel catching her, with his arm around her waist: ‘ Yes! 
Oscar! Oh!” 

Ben Rimo, running forward, and picking up the bundle: 
“My clothes! My clothes!” Presses them rapfurously to 
his bosom. 

Tableau: At the left Policeman Mulligan, holding the 
Villain by the collar. At the centre the Hero with his arm 
about the Heroine’s waist. At the right, Ben Rimo, em- 
bracing his bundle of clothes. 

Louise, tearing up the countermandatory postal card she 
had written to Mr. Quince: 


** Now is not this a happy termination 
To a most distressing complication ? 
Mr. Ben Rimo—what if he’d been tall !— 
Has got his suit ; and I've got nearly all 
My hard-earned money. I may dry my tears! 
Oscar shall have his coat, despite my fears . . 
And as for you... .” [tothe Villain}... . 


Policeman: “Yes, ma'am; he’ll get five years.” 


CURTAIN. 
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THE DEATH OF THE DAUPHIN 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET 


A youthful prince of France strives to overawe Death as he passes be- 
tween the gates. From Fashion and lancy. 


The little Dauphin is ill, the little Dauphin is dying. In 
every church in the kingdom the Blessed Sacrament remains 
exposed day and night, and great wax lights are burning for 
the recovery of the royal child. The streets of the ancient 
kingly city are sad and silent; the bells no longer ring, the 
Carriages go at a foot-pace. 

The whole castle is in commotion. Chamberlains, major 
domos run up and down the marble staircases. The gal- 
leries are full of pages and of courtiers in silken robes, who 
go from one group to another making anxious inquirtes in a 
low tone of voice. On the broad terraces weeping ladies of 
honor salute each other with deep curtseys; wiping their 
eyes the while with dainty embroidered handkerchiefs. 

In the orangery is a numerous assembly of physicians in 
gowns. ‘They can be seen, through the windows, with long 
black sleeves flowing, and bending their club wigs in their 
gravest professional manner—the tutor and the equerry of 
the little dauphin walk up and down before the door, await- 
ing the decision of the faculty. 

And the king? Where is my lord the king? The king 
has shut himself up alone in a room at the end of the castle. 
Monarchs love not that men should see them weep. As for 
the queen it is quite another thing. Seated at the bedside 
of the little dauphin, her fair face 1s bathed in tears, and 
she sobs before everybody as a draper's wife would do. 

In his lace-triimmed cot, the little dauphin lies with closed 
eyes, whiter than the cushions on which he reposes. They 
think he sleeps; but no, the little dauphin is not asleep. He 
turns toward his mother and seeing that she is in tears says 
to her: “Madam, the queen, why do you weep? Do you 
really believe, like all the rest, that I am going to die?” 
The queen tries to answer, her sobs prevent her speaking. 

“Do not cry so, madam the queen; you forget that I am 
the dauphin, and that dauphins cannot die thus.” The queen 
sobs still louder, and the little dauphin begins to be fright- 
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ened: “Hola!” he says, “I do not wish that Death should 
come to take me, and I know full well how to prevent him 
from entering here. Order immediately forty of the strong- 
est lansquenets to mount guard around our bed. Let a 
hundred big cannons be ready night and day, with lighted 
matches, beneath our windows; and let Death take the con- 
sequence, if he dares to approach us.” 

To please the royal child, the queen makes a sign. Im- 
mediately can be heard the great cannons rolling in the court- 
yard, and forty tall lansquenets grasping their spiked hal- 
berds enter and range themselves around the room. They 
are all veterans with gray mustaches. The little dauphin 
claps his hands as he sees them. He recognizes one and 
calls him, “Lorrain! Lorrain!’’ The veteran steps toward 
the bed. “I love you very much, my old Lorrain. Show me 
your big sword. If Death wants to take me away, you will 
kill him, will you not?” Lorrain replies: “ Yes, monsei- 
gneur.”’ And two big tears roll down his bronzed cheeks. 

Just then the chaplain draws near the little dauphin and 
speaks to him fora long time in a low tone, showing him 
the crucifix meanwhile. The little dauphin listens to him 
with an air of surprise, then suddenly interrupting him: “I 
understand very well what you are telling me, M. l’Abbé; 
but, after all, cannot my little friend Beppo die in my place, 
if I give him a great deal of money?” ‘The chaplain con- 
tinues to talk to him in a low tone, and the little dauphin 
looks more and more astonished. 

When the chaplain has finished, the little dauphin again 
replies with a dcep sigh: “All that you are telling me ts very 
sad, M. l’Abbé, but one thing consoles me; it is that up 
there in the paradise of the stars, I shall still be #Ae dauphin. 
I know that the good God is my cousin, and he cannot fail 
to treat me according to my rank.” Then, turning to his 
mother: “ Let my richest clothes be brought, my doublet of 
ermine, and my shoes of velvet; I want to make myself 
nine for the angels, and enter paradise as befits a dauphin.” 

A third time the chaplain bends over the little dauphin, 
and speaks to him in a low voice. In the midst of his speech 
the royal child interrupts him angrily: “Then, after all,” 
cries he, “it is nothing to be a dauphin!” And refusing to 
listen to anything more, the little dauphin turns to the wall, 
and weeps bitterly. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE AT WARDLE’S 


By CHARLES DICKENS 


Famous Story Series. 


An unrivalled description of Christmas festivities. 


As brisk as bees, if not altogether as light as fairies, did 
the four Pickwickians assemble on the morning of the twenty- 
second day of December, in the year of grace in which these, 
their faithfully recorded adventures, were undertaken and 
accomplished. Christmas was close at hand, in all its bluff 
and hearty honesty; it was the season of hospitality, merri- 
ment, and open-heartedness; the old year was preparing, like 
an ancient philosopher, to call his friends around him, and 
amidst the sound of feasting and revelry to pass gently and 
calmly away. Gay and merry was the time; and right gay 
and merry were at least four of the numerous hearts that 
were gladdened by its coming. 

But we are so taken up and occupied with the good quali- 
ties of this Saint Christmas that we are keeping Mr. Pick- 
wick and his friends waiting in the cold, on the outside of 
‘the Muggleton coach, which they have just attained, well 
wrapped up in great-coats, shawls, and comforters. The 
portmanteaus and carpet-bags have been stowed away, and 
Mr. Weller and the guard are endeavoring to insinuate into 
the fore-boot a huge codfish several sizes too large for it, 
which is snugly packed up in a long brown basket with a 
layer of straw over the top, and which has been left to the 
last in order that he may repose in safety on the half-dozen 
barrels of real native oysters, all the property of Mr. Pick- 
wick, which have been arranged in regular order at the 
bottom of the receptacle. The interest displayed in Mr. 
Pickwick’s countenance is most intense as Mr. Weller and 
the guard try to squeeze the codfish into the boot, first head 
first, and then tail first, and then top upward, and then bot- 
tom upward, and then side-ways, and then long-ways, all of 
which artifices the implacable codfish sturdily resists, until 
the guard accidentally hits him in the very middle of the 
basket, whereupon he suddenly disappears into the boot, and 
with him the head and shoulders of the guard himself, who, 
not calculating upon so sudden a cessation of the passive 
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resistance of the codfish, experiences a very unexpected 
shock, to the unsmotherable delight of all the porters and 
by-standers. Upon this Mr. Pickwick smiles with great 
good-humor, and drawing a shilling from his waistcoat pock- 
et, begs the guard, as he picks himself out of the boot, to 
drink his health in a glass of hot brandy-and-water; at which 
the guard smiles, too, and Messrs. Snodgrass, Winkle, and 
Tupman all smile in company. ‘The guard and Mr. Weller 
disappear for five minutes; most probably to get the hot 
brandy-and-water, for they smell very strongly of it when 
they return. The coachman mounts to the box, Mr. Weller 
jumps up behind, the Pickwickians pull their coats round 
their legs and their shawls over their noses, the helpers pull 
the horse-cloths off, the coachman shouts out a cheery “ All 
right,’’ and away they go. 

They have rumbled through the streets and jolted over 
the stones, and at length reach the wide open country. The 
wheels skim over the hard and frosty ground; and the horses, 
bursting into a canter at a smart crack of the whip, step 
along the road asif the load behind them—coach, passen- 
gers, codfish, oyster barrels, and all—were but a feather at 
their heels. They have descended a gentle slope, and enter 
upon a level, as compact and dry as a solid block of marble, 
two miles long. Another crack of the whip, and on they 
speed at a smart gallop; the horses tossing their heads and 
rattling the harness, as if in exhilaration at the rapidity of 
the motion; while the coachman, holding whip and reins in 
one hand, takes off his hat with the other, and resting it on 
his knees, pulls out his handkerchief and wipes his fore- 
head; partly because he has a habit of doing it and partly 
because it’s as well to show the passengers how cool he is, 
and what an easy thing it is to drive a four-in-hand when you 
have had as much practice as he has. Having done this very 
leisurely (otherwise the effect would be materially tmpaired), 
he replaces his handkerchief, pulls on his hat, adjusts his 
gloves, squares his elbows, cracks the whip, and on they 
speed, more merrily than before. 

And now the bugle plays a lively air as the coach rat- 
tles through the ill-paved streets of a country town, and the 
coachman, undoing the buckle which keeps his ribbons to- 
gether, prepares to throw them off the moment he stops. 
Mr. Pickwick emerges from his coat-collar and looks about 
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him with great curiosity; perceiving which the coachman 
informs Mr. Pickwick of the name of the town, and tells 
him it was market-day yesterday, both of which pieces of 
information Mr. Pickwick retails to his fellow-passengers; 
whereupon they emerge from their coat-collars too, and look 
about them also. Mr. Winkle, who sits at the extreme edge 
with one leg dangling in the air, is nearly precipitated into 
the street as the coach twists round the sharp corner by the 
cheese-monger’s shop and turns into the market-place; and 
before Mr. Snodgrass, who sits next to him, has recovered 
from his alarm, they pull up at the inn yard, where the fresh 
horses, with cloths on, are already waiting. The coachman 
throws down the reins and gets down himself, and the other 
outside passengers drop down also; except those who have 
no great confidence in their ability to get up again, and they 
remain where they are, and stamp their feet against the coach 
to warm them—louking, with longing eyes and red noses, at 
the bright fire in the inn bar, and the sprigs of holly with 
red berries which ornament the window. 

But the guard has delivered at the corn-dealer’s shop 
the brown-paper packet he took out of the little pouch which 
hangs over his shoulder by a leathern strap; and has seen 
the horses carefully put to; and has thrown on the pavement 
the saddle which was brought from London on the coach- 
roof; and has assisted in the conference between the coach- 
man and the hostler about the gray mare that hurt her off 
fore-leg last Tuesday; and he and Mr. Weller are all right 
behind, and the coachman is all right in front, and the old 
gentleman inside, who has kept the window down full two 
inches all this time, has pulled it up again, and the cloths 
are off, and they are all ready for starting, except the “two 
stout gent'emen,’’ whom the coachman inquires after with 
some impatience. Hereupon the coachman, and the guard, 
and Sam Weller, and Mr. Winkle, Mr. Snodgrass, and all 
the hostlers, and every one of the idlers, who are more in 
number than all the others put together, shout for the miss- 
ing gentlemen as loud as they can bawl. A distant response 
is heard from the yard and Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Tupman 
come running down it, quite out of breath, for they have been 
having a glass of ale apiece, and Mr. Pickwick’s fingers are 
so cold that he has been full five minutes before he could 
find the sixpence to pay for it. The coachman shouts an 
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admonitory “Now then, gen’lm’n!” the guard re-echoes it; 
the old gentleman inside thinks it a very extraordinary thing 
that people z// get down when they know there isn’t time 
for it; Mr. Pickwick struggles up on one side; Mr. Tupman 
on the other; Mr. Winkle cries “All right,” and off they 
start. Shawls are pulled up, coat-collars are readjusted, 
the pavement ceases, the houses disappear; and they are 
once again dashing along the open road, with the fresh clear 
air blowing in their faces, and gladdening their very hearts 
within them. 

Such was the progress of Mr. Pickwick and his friends by 
the Muggleton Telegraph, on their way to Dingley Dell; 
and at three o'clock that afternoon they all stood, high and 
dry, safe and sound, hale and hearty, upon the steps of the 
Blue Lion; having taken on the road quite enough of ale 
and brandy to enable them to bid defiance to the frost that 
was binding up the earth in its iron fetters, and weaving its 
beautiful net-work upon the trees and hedges. Mr, Pick- 
wick was busily engaged in counting the barrels of oysters 
and superintending the disinterment of the codfish, when he 
felt himself gently pulled by the skirts of the coat. Look- 
ing round, he discovered that the individual who resorted to 
this mode of catching his attention was no other than Mr. 
Wardle’s favorite page, better known to the readers of this 
unvarnished history by the distinguishing appellation of the 
fat boy. 

“Aha!” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Aha!” said the fat boy. 

As he said it he glanced from the codfish to the oyster | 
barrels and chuckled joyously. He was fatter than ever. 

“Well, you look rosy enough, my young friend!” said 
Mr. Pickwick. 

“T’ve been asleep, right in front of the tap-room fire,’’ re- 
plied the fat boy, who had heated himself to the color of a 
new chimney-pot in the course of an hour’s nap. ‘“ Master 
sent me over with the shay-cart, to carry your luggage up 
to the house. He'd ha’ sent some saddle-horses, but he 
thought you’d rather walk: being a cold day.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Pickwick, hastily, for he remembered 
how they had travelled over nearly the same ground on a 
previous occasion. “Yes, we would rather walk. Here, 
Sam!” 
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“Sir,” said Mr. Weller. 

‘Help Mr. Wardle’s servant to put the packages into the 
cart, and then ride on with him. We will walk forward at 
once.” 

Having given this direction, and settied with the coach- 
man, Mr. Pickwick and his three friends struck into the foot- 
path across the fields, and walked briskly away; leaving Mr. 
Weller and the fat boy confronted together for the first 
time. Sam looked at the fat boy with great astonishment, 
but without saying a word, and began to stow the luggage 
rapidly away in the cart, while the fat boy stood quietly by, 
and seemed to think it a very interesting sort of thing to see 
Mr. Weller working by himself. 

“There,” said Sam, throwing in the last carpet-bag. 
“There they are!” 

“Yes,” said the fat boy, in a very satisfied tone, “there 
they are!” 

‘Vell, young twenty stun,” said Sam, “you're a nice 
specimen of a prize boy, you are!” 

“ Thank’ee,” said the fat boy. 

“You ain’t got nothin’ on your mind as makes you fret 
yourself, have you?” inquired Sam. 

“Not as I knows on,” replied the boy. 

“T should rayther ha’ thought, to look at you, that you 
was a-laborin’ under an unrequited attachment to.some young 
"ooman,” said Sam. 

The fat boy shook his head. 

“Vell,” said Sam, “I’m glad to hear it. Do you ever 
drink anythin’ ?”’ | 

‘““T likes eating better,” replied the boy. 

“Ah,” said Sam, “I should ha’ s’posed that; but what I 
mean is, should you like a drop of anythin’ as’d warm you ? 
But I s’pose you never was cold, with all them elastic fix- 
tures, was you?” 

“Sometimes,” replied the boy; “and I likes a drop of 
something when it’s good.” 

‘Oh, you do, do you?” saidSam. “Come this way then!” 

The Blue Lion tap was soon gained, and the fat boy swal- 
lowed a glass of liquor without so much as winking; a feat 
which considerably advanced him tn Mr. Weller’s good opin- 
ion. Mr. Weller having transacted a similar piece of busi- 
ness on his own account, they got into the cart. 


’ 


~ 
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“Can you drive ?’”’ said the fat boy. 

“TI should rayther think so,” replied Sam. 

“There, then,” said the fat boy, putting the reins in his 
hand and pointing upa lane. “It’s as straight as you can 
go; you can’t miss it.”’ 

With these words the fat boy laid himself affectionately 
down by the side of the codfish; and placing an oyster barrel 
under his head for a pillow, fell asleep instantaneously. 

“Well,” said Sam, “of all the cool boys ever I set my 
eyes on, this here young gen'Im'n is the coolest. Come, 
wake up, young dropsy!”’ 

But as young dropsy evinced no symptoms of returning 
animation, Sam Weller sat himself down in front of the cart, 
and starting the old horse with a jerk of the rein, jogged 
steadily on toward Manor Farm. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Pickwick and his friends having walked 
their blood into active circulation, proceeded cheerfully on. 
The paths were hard; the grass was crisp and frosty; the 
air had a fine, dry, bracing coldness; and the rapid approach 
of the gray twilight (slate-colored is a better term in frosty 
weather) made them look forward with pleasant anticipation 
to the comforts which awaited them at their hospitable en- 
tertainer’s. It was the sort of afternoon that might induce 
a couple of elderly gentlemen, in a lonely field, to take off 
their great-coats and play at leap-frog in pure lightness of 
heart and gayety; and we firmly believe that had Mr. Tup- 
man at that moment proffered “a back” Mr. Pickwick would 
have accepted his offer with the utmost avidity. 

However, Mr. Tupman did not volunteer any such ac- 
commodation, and the friends walked on, conversing merrily. 
As they turned into a lane they had to cross, the sound of 
many voices burst upon their ears; and before they had even 
had time to form a guess as to whom they belonged, they 
walked into the very centre of the party who were expecting 
their arrival—a fact which was first notified to the Pick- 
wickians by the loud “Hurrah” which burst from old War- 
dle’s lips when they appeared in sight. 

First, there was Wardle himself, looking, if possible, more 
jolly than ever; then there were Bella and her faithful Trun- 
dle; and, lastly, there were Emily and some eight or ten 
young ladies, who had all come down to the wedding, which 
was to take place next day, and who were in as happy and 
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important a state as young ladies usually are on such mo- 
mentous occasions: and they were, one and all, startling 
the fields and lanes, far and wide, with their frolic and 
laughter. 

The ceremony of introduction, under such circumstances, 
was very soon performed, or we should rather say that the 
introduction was soon over, without any ceremony at all; 
and in two minutes thereafter Mr. Pickwick was joking with 
the young ladies who wouldn’t come over the stile while he 
looked, or who, having pretty feet and unexceptionable 
ankles, preferred standing on the top rail for five minutes 
or so declaring that they were too frightened to move: with 
as much ease and absence of reserve or constraint as if he 
had known them for life. It is worthy of remark, too, that 
Mr. Snodgrass offered Emily far more assistance than the 
absolute terrors of the stile (although it was full three feet 
high, and had only a couple of stepping-stones) would seem 
to require; while one black-eyed young lady, in a very nice 
little pair of boots with fur round the top, was observed to 
scream loudly when Mr. Winkle offered to help her over. 

But if they were social and happy outside the house, what 
was the warmth and cordiality of their reception when they 
reached the farm! ‘The very servants grinned with pleasure 
at sight of Mr. Pickwick; and Emma bestowed a half-demure, 
half-impudent, and all-pretty look of recognition on Mr. 
Tupman, which was enough to make the statue of Bonaparte 
in the passage unfold his arms and clasp her within them. 

The old lady was seated in the customary state in the 
front parlor, but she was rather cross, and, by consequence, 
most particularly deaf. She never went out herself, and like 
a great many other old ladies of the same stamp, she was 
apt to consider it an act of domestic treason if anybody 
else took the liberty of doing what she couldn't. So, bless 
her old soul, she sat as upright as she could in her great 
chair and looked as fierce as might be—and that was benevo- 
lent after all. 

“Mother,” said Wardle, “Mr. Pickwick. You recollect 
him.” 

“Never mind,” replied the old lady with great dignity. 
“Don’t trouble Mr. Pickwick about an old creetur’ like 
me. Nobody cares about me now, and it’s very nat’ral 
they shouldn’t.” Here the old lady tossed her head and 
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smoothed down her lavender-colored silk dress with trem- 
bling hands. 

“Come, come, ma'am,” said Mr. Pickwick. “I can't let 
you cut an old friend in this way. I have come down ex- 
pressly to have a long talk and another rubber with you; 
and we'll show these boys and girls how to dance a minuet 
before they’re eight-and-forty hours older.” 

The old lady was rapidly giving way, but she did not like 
to do it all at once; so she only said, “Ah! I can’t hear 
him.”’ 

“Nonsense, mother,” said Wardle. ‘Come, come, don’t 
be cross, there’s a good soul. Recollect Bella; come, you 
must keep her spirits up, poor girl.” 

The good old lady heard this, for her lips quivered as her 
son said it. But age has its little infirmities of temper, and 
she was not quite brought round yet. Soshe smoothed down 
the lavender-colored dress again, and turning to Mr. Pick- 
wick, said, “Ah, Mr. Pickwick, young people was very dif- 
ferent when I was a girl.” 

“No doubt of that, ma’am,” said Mr. Pickwick, “and 
that’s the reason why I would make much of the few that 
have any traces of the old stock,” and saying this, Mr. Pick- 
wick gently pulled Bella toward him, and bestowing a kiss 
upon her forehead, bade her sit down on the little stool at 
her grandmother's feet. Whether the expression of her 
countenance as it was raised toward the old lady's face 
called up a thought of old times, or whether the old lady 
was touched by Mr. Pickwick’s affectionate good-nature, or 
whatever was the cause, she was fairly melted; so she threw 
herself on her granddaughter’s neck, and all the little ill- 
humor evaporated in a gush of silent tears. 

Mr. Pickwick was awakened early in the morning by a hum 
of voices and a pattering of feet sufficient to rouse even the 
fat boy from his heavy slumbers. He sat up in bed and lis- 
tened. The female servants and female visitors were running 
constantly to and fro; and there were such multitudinous 
demands for warm water, such repeated outcries for needles 
and thread, and so many half-suppressed entreaties of “ Oh, 
do come and tie me, there’s a dear!” that Mr. Pickwick 
in his innocence began to imagine that something dreadful 
must have occurred, when he grew more awake and remem- 
bered the wedding. The occasion being an important one, 
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he dressed himself with peculiar care and descended to the 
breakfast-room. 

Let us briefly say, then, that the ceremony was performed 
by the old clergyman in the parish church of Dingley Dell, 
and that Mr. Pickwick’s name is attached to the register, 
still preserved in the vestry thereof; that the young lady 
with the black eyes signed her name in a very unsteady and 
tremulous manner; and that Emily’s signature, as the other 
bridesmaid, is nearly illegible; that it all went off in very 
admirable style; that the young ladies generally thought it 
far less shocking than they had expected; and that although 
the owner of the black eyes and the arch smile informed Mr. 
Winkle that she was sure she could never submit to anything 
so dreadful, we have the very best reasons for thinking she 
was mistaken. 

“Vere does the mince-pies go, young opium-eater ?”’ said 
Mr. Weller to the fat boy as he assisted in laying out such 
articles of consumption as had not been duly arranged on 
the previous night. 

The fat boy pointed to the destination of the pies. 

“Wery good,” said Sam; “stick a bit o’ Christmas in ’em. 
T’other dish opposite. There; now we look compact and 
comfortable, as the father said when he cut his little boy’s 
head off to cure him o’ squintin’,”’ 

As Mr. Weller made the comparison, he fell back a step 
or two, to give full effect to it, and surveyed the prepara- 
tions with the utmost satisfaction. 

“Wardle,” said Mr. Pickwick, almost as soon as they were 
all seated, “a glass of wine, in honor of this happy occa- 
sion! ”' 

“T shall be delighted, my boy,” said Wardle. “ Joe— 
damn that boy, he’s gone to sleep.” 

“No, I ain't, sir,’ replied the fat boy, starting up from a 
remote corner, where, like the patron saint of fat boys—the 
immortal Horner—he had been devouring a Christmas pie; 
though not with the coolness and deliberation which char- 
acterized that young gentleman’s proceedings. 

“Fill Mr. Pickwick's glass.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The fat boy filled Mr. Pickwick’s glass and then retired 
behind his master’s chair, from whence he watched the play 
of knives and forks and the progress of the choice morsels 
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from the dishes to the mouths of the company with a kind 
of dark and gloomy joy that was most impressive. 

“God bless you, old fellow!” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Same to you, my boy,” replied Wardle; and they pledged 
each other heartily. 

“Mrs. Wardle,” said Mr. Pickwick, “we old folks must 
have a glass of wine together, in honor of this joyful event.” 

“Mr. Miller,’’ said Mr. Pickwick to his old acquaintance, 
the hard-headed gentleman, “a glass of wine?” 

“With great satisfaction, Mr. Pickwick,” replied the hard- 
headed gentleman, solemnly. 

“You'll take me in?” said the benevolent old clergyman. 

“And me,” interposed his wife. 

“And me, and me,” said a couple of poor relations at the 
bottom of the table, who had eaten and drank very heartily 
and laughed at everything. 

Mr. Pickwick expressed his heartfelt delight at every ad- 
ditional suggestion; and his eyes beamed with hilarity and 
cheerfulness. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr. Pickwick, suddenly 
rising. 

“Hear, hear! Hear, hear!” cried Mr. Weller, in the ex- 
- citement of his feelings. 

“Call in all the servants,” cried old Wardle, interposing 
to prevent the public rebuke which Mr. Weller would other- 
wise most indubitably have received from his master. “Give 
them a glass of wine each, to drink the toast in. Now, 
Pickwick.” 

Amidst the silence of the company, the whispering of the 
women servants, and the awkward embarrassment of the 
men, Mr. Pickwick proceeded. 

“Ladies and gentlemen—no, I won't say ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I'll call you my friends, my dear friends, if the 
ladies will allow me to take so great a liberty 

Here Mr. Pickwick was interrupted by immense applause 
from the ladies, echoed by the gentlemen, during which the 
owner of the black eyes was distinctly heard to state that 
she could kiss that dear Mr. Pickwick, whereupon Mr. 
Winkle gallantly inquired if it couldn't be done by a deputy: 
to which the young lady with the black eyes replied, “Go 
away "—and accompanied the request with a look which said 
as plainly as a look could do—"if you can.” 
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“My dear friends,” resumed Mr. Pickwick, “I am going 
to propose the health of the bride and bridegroom—God 
bless 'em [cheers and tears]. My young friend Trundle I 
believe to be a very excellent and manly fellow; and his wife 
I know to be a very amiable and lovely girl, well qualified 
to transfer to another sphere of action the happiness which 
for twenty years she has diffused around her in her father's 
house. [Here the fat boy burst forth into stentorian blub- 
berings, and was led forth by the coat-collar by Mr. Weller. ] 
I wish,” added Mr. Pickwick, “I wish I was young enough 
to be her sister’s husband [cheers], but, failing that I am 
happy to be old enough to be her father; for, being so, I 
shall not be suspected of any latent designs when I say that 
I admire, esteem, and love them both [cheers and sobs]. 
The bride’s father, our good friend there, ts a noble person, 
and I am proud to know him [great uproar]. He ts a kind, 
excellent, independent-spirited, fine-hearted, hospitable, lib- 
eral man [enthusiastic shouts from the poor relations at all 
the adjectives, and especially at the last two]. That his 
daughter may enjoy all the happiness even he can desire, 
and that he may derive from the contemplation of her felic- 
ity all the gratification of heart and peace of mind which he 
so well deserves, is, I am persuaded, our united wish. So 
let us drink their healths and wish them prolonged life and 
every blessing!” 

Mr. Pickwick concluded amidst a whirlwind of applause; 
and once more were the lungs of the supernumeraries, under 
Mr. Weller’s command, brought into active and efficient 
Operation. Mr. Wardle proposed Mr. Pickwick, and Mr. 
Pickwick proposed the old lady. Mr. Snodgrass proposed 
Mr. Wardle, and Mr. Wardle proposed Mr. Snodgrass. One 
of the poor relations proposed Mr. Tupman, and the other 
poor relation proposed Mr. Winkle; and all was happiness 
and festivity, until the mysterious disappearance of both the 
poor relations beneath the table warned the party that it was 
time to adjourn. 

The dinner was as hearty an affair as the breakfast, and 
was quite as noisy, without the tears, Then came the des- 
sert and some more toasts. ‘Then came the tea and coffee; 
and then, the ball. 

The best sitting-room at Manor Farm was a good, long, 
dark-panelled room with a high chimney-piece and a capa- 
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cious chimney up which you could have driven one of the 
new patent cabs, wheels and all. Atthe upper end of the 
room, seated in a shady bower of holly and evergreens, were 
the two best fiddlers and the only harp in all Muggleton. 
In all sorts of recesses, and on all kinds of brackets, stood 
massive old silver candlesticks with four branches each. 
The carpet was up, the candles burnt bright, the fire blazed 
and crackled on the hearth; and merry voices and light- 
hearted laughter rang through the room. If any of the old 
English yeomen had turned into fairies when they died, it 
was just the place in which they would have held their revels. 

If anything could have added to the interest of this agree- 
able scene, it would have been the remarkable fact of Mr. 
Pickwick’s appearing without his gaiters, for the first time 
within the memory of his oldest friends. 

‘““You mean to dance?” said Wardle. 

“Of course I do,” replied Mr. Pickwick. “Don’t you see 
I am dressed for the purpose ?”’ Mr. Pickwick called atten- 
tion to his speckled silk stockings and smartly tied pumps. 

“ You in silk stockings!’ exclaimed Mr. Tupman, jocosely. 

“And why not, sir—why not?” said Mr. Pickwick, turn- 
ing warmly upon him. 

“Oh, of course, there is no reason why you shouldn’t wear 
them,”’ responded Mr. Tupman. 

“T imagine not, sir—I imagine not,” said Mr. Pickwick 
In a very peremptory tone. 

Mr. Tupman had contemplated a laugh, but he found it 
was a serious matter; so he looked grave and said they were 
a very pretty pattern. 

‘I hope they are,” said Mr. Pickwick, fixing his eyes upon 
his friend. “You see nothing extraordinary in these stock- 
ings, as stockings, I trust, sir?” 

“ Certainly not—oh, certainly not,” replied Mr. Tupman. 
He walked away; and Mr. Pickwick’s countenance resumed 
its customary benign expression. 

“We are all ready, I believe,” said Mr. Pickwick, who 
was stationed with the old lady at the top of the dance, and 
had made four false starts in his anxiety to commence. 

“Then begin at once,” said Wardle. “Now!” 

Up struck the two fiddles and the one harp, and off went 
Mr. Pickwick, into hands across, when there was a general 
clapping of hands and a cry of “Stop! stop!” 
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‘““What’s the matter?’ said Mr. Pickwick, who was only 
brought to by the fiddles and harp desisting, and could have 
been stopped by no other earthly power if the house had 
been on fire. 

““Where’s Arabella Allen ?”’ cried a dozen voices. 

‘And Winkle ?”’ added Mr. Tupman. 

“Here we are!’ exclaimed that gentleman, emerging with 
his pretty companion from the corner; as he did so, it would 
have been hard to tell which was the redder in the face, he 
or the young lady with the black eyes. 

“What an extraordinary thing it is, Winkle,” said Mr. 
Pickwick, rather pettishly, “that you couldn’t have taken 
your place before.”’ 

“Not at all extraordinary,” said Mr. Winkle. 

“Well,” said Mr. Pickwick, with a very expressive smile 
as his eyes rested on Arabella; “well, I don’t know that it 
was extraordinary, either, after all.” 

However, there was no time to think more about the mat- 
ter, for the fiddles and harp began in real earnest. Away 
went Mr. Pickwick—hands across—down the middle to the 
very end of the room and half-way up the chimney, back 
again to the door—poussette everywhere—loud stamp on 
the ground—ready for the next couple—off again—all the 
figure over once more— another stamp to beat out the time 
—next couple, and the next, and the next again—never was 
such going! At last, after they had reached the bottom of 
the dance, and full fourteen couple after the old lady had 
retired in an exhausted state, and the clergyman’s wife had 
been substituted in her stead, did that gentleman, when 
there was no demand whatever on his exertions, keep per- 
petually dancing in his place, to keep time to the music: 
smiling on his partner all the while with a blandness of de- 
meanor which baffles all description. 

Long before Mr. Pickwick was weary of dancing the 
newly-married couple had retired from the scene. There 
was a glorious supper downstairs, nowithstanding, and a 
good long sitting after it; and when Mr. Pickwick awoke 
late the next morning he had a confused recollection of hav- 
ing, severally and confidentially, invited somewhere about 
five-and-forty people to dine with him at the George and 
Vulture the very first time they came to London; which 
Mr. Pickwick rightly considered a pretty certain indication 
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of his having taken something besides exercise on the pre- 
vious night. 

“And so your family has games in the kitchen to-night, 
my dear?” inquired Sam of Emma later in the day. 

“Yes, Mr. Weller,” replied Emma; “we always have on 
Christmas eve. Master wouldn’t neglect to keep it up on 
any account.” 

“Your master’s a very pretty notion of keepin’ anythin’ 
up, my dear,’’ said Mr. Weller; “I never see such a sensible 
sort of man as he 1s, or such a reg’ lar gen’Im'n.” 

“Oh, that he is!’’ said the fat boy, joining in the con- 
versation. 

“Oh, you've woke up at last, have you?” said Sam. 

The fat boy nodded. 

“T'll tell you what it is, young boa constructer,” said Mr. 
Weller, impressively; “if you don’t sleep a little less and 
exercise a little more, wen you comes to be a man you'll 
lay yourself open to the same sort of personal inconwenience 
as was inflicted on the old gen’Im'n as wore the pig-tail.” 

“What did they do to him?” inquired the fat boy. 

“T’m a-goin’ to tell you,” replied Mr. Weller; “he was 
one o’ the largest patterns as was ever turned out—reg’ lar 
fat man, as hadn’t caught a glimpse of his own shoes for 
five-and-forty year. Well, he always walks to his office 
with a wery handsome gold watch-chain hanging out, about 
a foot and a quarter, and a gold watch in his fob pocket. 
‘You'd better not carry that ‘ere watch,’ says the old 
gen’Im'n’s friends, ‘you’ll be robbed on it,’ says they. 
‘Shall I?’ says he. ‘Yes, will you,’ says they. ‘Vell,’ 
says he, ‘I should like to see the thief as could get this 
here watch out, for I'm blessed if / ever can, it’s such 
a tight fit,’ says he. There warn’t a pickpocket in all 
London as didn’t take a pull at that chain, but the chain 
"ud never break, and the watch ‘ud never come out, so 
they soon got tired o’ dragging such a heavy old gen'Im'n 
along the pavement, and he’d go home and laugh till his 
pig-tail wibrated like the penderlum of a Dutch clock. At 
last, one day the old gen’lm’n was a-rollin’ along, and he 
sees a pickpocket as he know'd by sight a-comin’ up, arm 
in arm vith a little boy vith a wery large head. ‘Here’sa 
game,’ says the old gen’Im’n to himself, ‘they’re a-goin’ to 
have another try, but it won’t do!’ So he begins a-chuck- 
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lin’ wery hearty, wen all of a sudden the little boy leaves 
hold of the pickpocket’s arm and rushes headforemost 
straight into the old gen'Im’n’s stomach, and for a moment 
doubles him right up vith the pain. ‘Murder!’ says the 
old gen’Im'n. ‘All right, sir,’ says the pickpocket, a-wis- 
perin’ in his ear. And when he came straight agin the 
watch and chain was gone, and what’s worse than that, the 
old gen’lm'n’s digestion was all wrong ever artervards, to 
the wery last day of his life; so just you look about you, 
young feller, and take care you don’t get too fat.” 

They all three then repaired to the large kitchen, in which 
the family were by this time assembled. 

From the centre of the ceiling of this kitchen old Wardle 
had just suspended, with his own hands, a huge branch of 
mistletoe, and this same branch of mistletoe instantane- 
ously gave rise to a scene of general and most delightful 
struggling and confusion; in the midst of which Mr. Pick- 
wick, with a gallantry that would have done honor to a de. 
scendant of I.ady Tollimglower herself, took the old lady by 
the hand, led her beneath the mystic branch, and saluted 
her in all courtesy and decorum. The old lady submitted to 
this piece of practical politeness with all the dignity which 
befitted so important and serious asolemnity; but the younger 
ladies, not being so thoroughly imbued with a superstitious 
veneration of the custom, or imagining that the value of a 
salute 1s very much enhanced if it costs a little trouble to 
obtain it, screamed and struggled, and ran into corners, and 
threatened and remonstrated, and did everything but leave 
the room, until some of the less adventurous gentlemen were 
on the point of desisting, when they all at once found it 
useless to resist any longer, and submitted to be kissed with 
a good grace. Mr. Winkle kissed the young lady with the 
black eyes, and Mr. Snodgrass kissed Emtly, and Mr. Weller, 
not being particular about the form of being under the mistle- 
toe, kissed Emma and the other female servants just as he 
caught them. Wardle stood with his back tothe fire, survey- 
ing the whole scene with the utmost satisfaction; and the 
fat boy took the opportunity of appropriating to his own use 
and summarily devouring a particularly fine mince-pie which 
had been carefully put by for somebody else. 

Now the screaming had subsided, and faces were in a 
glow and curls in a tangle, and Mr. Pickwick, after kissing 
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the old lady as before mentioned, was standing under the 
mistletoe, looking with a very pleased countenance on all 
that was passing around him, when the young lady with the 
black eyes, after a little whispering with the other young 
ladies, made a sudden dart forward, and putting her arm 
round Mr. Pickwick’s neck, saluted him affectionately on 
the left cheek; and before Mr. Pickwick distinctly knew 
what was the matter, he was surrounded by the whole body 
and kissed by every one of them. 

It was a pleasant thing to see Mr. Pickwick in the centre 
of the group, now pulled this way and then that, and first 
kissed on the chin, and then on the nose, and then on the 
spectacles: and to hear the peals of laughter which were 
raised on every side; but it was a still more pleasant thing 
to see Mr. Pickwick, blinded shortly afterward with a silk 
handkerchief, falling up against the wall and scrambling into 
corners, and going through all the mysteries of blindman’s 
buff, with the utmost relish for the game, until at last he 
caught one of the poor relations, and then had to evade the 
blindman himself, which he did with a nimbleness and agility 
that elicited the admiration and applause of all beholders. 
The poor relations caught the people who they thought 
would like it; and when the game flagged got caught them- 
selves. When they were all tired of blindman’s buff, there 
was a game at snap-dragon, and when fingers enough 
were burned with that and all the raisins were gone, they 
sat down by the huge fire of blazing logs to a substantial 
supper and a mighty bowl of wassail, something smaller 
than an ordinary wash-house copper, in which the apples 
were hissing and bubbling with a rich look and a jolly 
sound that were perfectly irresistible. 

“This,” said Mr. Pickwick, looking round him, “this is, 
indeed, comfort.” 

“Come,” said Wardle, “a song—a Christmas song! I'll 
give you one in default of a better.” 

“Bravo!” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Fill up,” cried Wardle. “It will be two hours good 
before you see the bottom of the bowl through the deep 
rich color of the wassail; fill up all round, and now for the 
song.” 

Thus saying, the merry old gentleman, in a good, round, 
sturdy voice, commenced without more ado: 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


I care not for Spring ; on his fickle wing 

Let the blossoms and buds be borne: 

He woos them again with his treacherous rain, 
And he scatters them ere the morn. 

An inconstant elf, he knows not himself 

Nor his own changing mind an hour, 

He'll smile in your face, and, with wry grimace, 
He'll wither your youngest flower. 


Let the Summer sun to his bright home run. 

He shall never be sought by me ; 

When he's dimmed by a cloud I can laugh aloud, 
And care not how sulky he be ! 

For his darling child is the madness wild 

That sports in fierce fever’s train ; 

And when love is too strong it don't last long, 
As many have found to their pain. 


A mild harvest night, by the tranquil light 
Of the modest and gentle moon, 

Has a far sweeter sheen for me, I ween, 
Than the broad and unblushing noon. 

But every leaf awakens my grief 

As it lieth beneath the tree ; 

So let autumn air be never so fair, 

It by no means agrees with me. 


But my song I troll out for Christmas stout, 
The hearty, the true, and the bold ; 

A bumper I drain, and with might and main 
Give three cheers for this Christmas old ! 

We'll usher him in with a merry din 

That shall gladden his joyous heart, 

And we'll keep him up while there’s bite or sup, 
And in fellowship good we'll part. 


In his fine, honest pride he scorns to hide 

One jot of his hard-weather scars ; 

They're no disgrace, for there's much the same trace 
On the cheeks of our bravest tars. 

Then again I'Jl sing till the roof doth ring 

And it echoes from wall to wall— 

To the stout old wight fair welcome to-nigh 

As the king of the seasons all ! 
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At the Beautiful Gate, and Other Songs of Faith. 


By Lucy Larcom. 16mo, $1.00. Full flexible morocco, $3.00. 


F The Pit essence of faith, hope, and love pervades these poems, and will render them peculiarly welcome 
aod helpful. 
This book is uniform with Miss Larcom’s ‘‘ As it isin Heaven’’ and ‘' The Unseen Friend,”’ and all three 


are admurable for gifts. ($1.00 each.) 
In the Levant. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, author of ‘‘ My Summer ina Garden,” ‘' Backlog Studies,” 
‘* My Winter on the Nile,’ etc. New Holiday Edition. With a new portrait of Mr. 
Warner, and about twenty-five full-page photogravures, decorative head-pieces and initials. 
Bound in attractive style, from Mrs. Whitman’s designs. 2 vols. 12mo, $5.00. 

Two beautiful volumes, much like the Holiday Edition of ‘*‘ The Marble Faun." 





** For sale by all Booksellers, Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,-BOSTON. 


INTERESTING 


Prue and I. By GeorGce WILLIAM CurTIS. 
Illustrated from Drawings by ALBERT ED- 
WARD STERNER.  8vo, Illuminated Silk, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.50 (in a box); 
Edition de luxe (limited to 250 copies), Full 
Vellum, $15.00 (in a box). 

Daisy Miller and An International Epi- 
sode, By Henry JAMEs, IlIlustrated from 
Drawings by HARRY W. McVICKAR. 8vo, 
Illuminated Cover, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $3.50 (in a box); £attion de luxe (lim- 
ited to 250 copies), Full Vellum, $15.00 (in 
a box). 

The Praise of Paris, By THEODORE 
CHILD. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 

Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, Brown- 
ing. By ANNE Ritchie. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2.00. 

London. By WALTER BESANT. Illustrated, 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3.00. 

The Boy Travellers in Central Europe. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey 
through France, Switzerland, and Austria, 
with Excursions among the Alps of Switzer- 
land and the Tyrol. By THomas W. Knox. 
Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3.00. 

The West from a Car-Window. By 
RICHARD HAkbDING DAvis, Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


On Canada’s Frontier: Sketches of His- 
tory, Sport, and Adventure: and of the In- 
dians, Missionaries, Fur-traders, and Newer 
Settlers of Western Canada. By JULIAN 
RALPH. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2.50. 

The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
By A. Conan Doy Le. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Ornamental, $1.50. 


William Black's Novels. New Edition, 
Revised by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
go cents each. Latest Jssues > MACLEOD OF 
DARE.—GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY. 
—THE Maip of KILLEENA, ETC.—THREE 
FEATHERS.— MADCAP VIOLET.—KILMENY. 
(Other volumes to follow.) 


NEW BOOKS. 


Moltke: His Life and Character. Sketched 


in Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and 
Autobiographical Notes. Translated by 
MARY HERMS. With Illustrations from 
Drawings by MOLTKE, Portraits, and Fac- 
similes. 8vo, Cloth. (/sst¢ Ready.) 

A Tour Around New York, and My Suz- 
mer Acre: Being the Recreations of Mr. 
Felix Oldboy. By JOHN FLAVEL MINES, 
LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.00. 

The Danube, from the Black Forest to the 
Black Sea. By F. D. MILLET. _ Illustrated 
by the authorand ALFRED Parsons. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $2.50. 

Along New England Roads, By Wi- 
1AM C. PRIME, LL.D., author of ‘1 Go 
a-Fishing,” etc. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.00. 

An Earthly Paragon. A Novel. By Eva 
WILDER MCGLASSON, author of ‘‘ Diana's 
Livery.” Illustrated by F. V. Du Monp. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


The Ivory Gate. A Novel. By Water 
BESANT. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. In Har- 
per’s Library Edition of Besant’s Novels. 


Children: Their Models and Critics. By 
AuURETTA Roys ALDRICH. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, 75 cents. 

Time's Revenges, A Novel. By Davip 
CHRISTIE MurRRAY. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental. (Nearly Ready.) 

Americanisms and Briticisms, with Othe 
Essays on Other Isms. By BraNpDrR Mat- 
THEWS. 1I6mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 
In ‘‘ Harper's American Essayists.” 

A Little Swiss Sojourn. By Wu 
DEAN HOWELLS. Illustrated.  32mo. 
Cloth, 50 cents. In ‘‘ Harper's Black and 
White Series.” 

The Desire of Beauty; Being Indicat:ots 
for Aésthetic Culture. By THEODORE 
CHILD. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cen's 

Field-Farings: A Vagrant Chronicle of 
Earth and Sky. By MARTHA McCcLLl 
WILLIAMS. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, b& 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
C38" The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, poslase 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receiplhovofothe price. Harpers 
New Catalogue will be sent by mail on receipt of ten cents. 
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-Harper’s 


Harper's Magazine 
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1893 | 


Engagements have been 
made with the most distin- 
guished writers, and several 
special enterprises of some- 
what extraordinary magni- 
tude are under way that pre- 
sage amost entertaining series 
of numbers for 1893. The il- 
lustrations will continue to be 
as perfect as the best talent 
and processes can make them. 


Per year, postage free, $4.00 





HOLIDAY GIFTS 


THAT LAST ALL THE YEAR 


They will 
be better 
than ever 


this year 
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Magazine, Weekly, 
Bazar, and Young People 


Harper's Weekly 


This journal keeps abreast 
of the history of each week, 
singling out for emphasis 
the events and personages 
of importance. 


Its illustra- 
tions are numerous and by 
the best artists. ‘Its depart- 
ment of fiction is replete 
with the most entertaining 
short stories by the best 
writers. 


Greatest American 


Harper's Bazar 


Each issue is the record of 
the week in woman’s world. 
It contains the latest in fash- 
ions and in Paris designs; 
the best in bright stories and 
high-class humor; the most 
thoughtful and practical es- 
says; the best artistic at- 
tractions, and an_ indispen- 
sable pattern-sheet supple- 
ment, 


Per year, postage free, $4.00 


The Best Literature 
and the Best Art 


Upon receipt of TEN 
CENTS the publishers 
will mail you a sam- 
ple set of above. 
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No home 


of culture 
should be 


without them 


Subscribe Now 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
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Harper's Young People 


Look out this year for 
‘*Raftmakers,” by KIRK 
MUNROE, and other serial 
and short stories. The spe- 
cial articles will be interesting 
and valuable. Numerous illus- 
trations, poems, anecdotes, ar- 
ticles on pastimes, and every 
other subject of interest to 
young people, make up a de- 
lightful programmefortheyear 


Per year, postage free, $2.00 












Periodicals 





Newsdealers, Book- 
sellers, and Postmas- 
ters receive subscripe 
lions, 
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D. LOTHROP COMPANY’S 
New and Forthcoming Gift Books. 


The Holy Grail. 
soN. With fourteen illustrations by W. L. 
Tayitor. Popular Edition, Square 8vo, 
daintily bound in cloth, with gold and silver 
ornamentation, gilt edges, $2.00; padded 


seal, $4.00. 


The Soston Transcript says: ‘*Mr. Taylor's draw- 
ings show how thoroughly he entered into the spirit of 
the poem. ‘They are in admirable harmony with the 
text.”” ‘Ihe new edition has ail the finish of the de 


A Lost Winter. By ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPS, Illustrated by MAkyY CECILIA 
SPAULDING. Jopular Edition. Oblong 


8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Every one who has wintered in the land of flowers 
will welcome this delight!ul souvenir of the sunny South, 
The poeniis full of tine poetic imagery, and the illustra- 
tions charming:y interpret the text. 


Famous Pets. By Evreanor Lewis. 


Fully illustrated. 4to, cloth, $3.00. 


A fascinating book, suitable for allayves. It describes 
the pets of reyalty, of genius, military pets, trained 
animals, ete., Ina brightand captivating manner, ‘Whe 
illustrations are of special value, and the volume will 
appeal to lovers of art as well as lovers of animals. 


The Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments. Edited by W. L. Grirris, D.D. 
Lothrop’s Library Edition. 4 vols., 40 full- 
page illustrations, $6.00; half calf, $10.00. 
The first strictly American Edition of the famous 

old classic. Dr, Griffis’ preface shows at once the Ori- 

ental scholar and the American thinker, and is a valua- 
ble contribution to folk-lore. 


* Thoroughly edited, charmingly illustrated, and 
carefully printed and bound.” —Soston Transcr tft, 


Shakespeare’s Twilights. Small 


quarto, gilt edges, $1.00. 


Si me of the brightest gems of Shakespeare's poetry 
on sunrise and sunset find place in this dainty quarto, 
with original and beautiful illustrations by W. L. 
Chaloner and H. P. Barnes. A perfect 620% of a book. 


Figure Drawing for Children. By 
CAROLINE HUNT RIMMER.  4to, cloth, 


$1.00. 


Anatomically correct drawings, by which, with the 
descriptive text, children are trained to use their pen- 
cilsin beautiful and accurate delineations of the human 
figure. “Vhe book will be invaluabie for the kindergar- 
ten or the home, 


Child Classics. Compiled by Mary R. 
FitcuH. 8vo, cloth, gilt, $1.50; holiday, 
gilt, $1.50. Full-page illustrations from 
famous paintings. 


The poems here selected are worthy of being im- 
pressed upon a child’s memory—such as Jean Ingelow's 
‘Seven Times One,’ Miss Mutock'’s * Philip My 
King,’’ Whittier’s ** Barefoot Boy,” etc. 
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By ALFRED TENNY-|Out of Doors with Tennyson. 


Edited by ELBRIDGE S. Brooks. Large 
gto, bound in delicate tints, with medallion 
of Tennyson and scroll in silver, $2.50. 
Fully illustrated. 


A rare symposium of the poet's pastoral poetry, ilus- 
trated with views of scenes described and otoer attrace 
tive cuts, 


Old Concord: Her Highways and By- 
ways. By MARGARET SIDNEY. Svo, cloth, 
$2.00. New and enlarged edition, with 
over §0 illustrations from photographs anc 


drawings made on the spot. 


‘© The ideal portra:t of that most ideal of New Fre- 
land towns.”’ Its history, its traditions, its pictures; e 
scenery, the haunts of Emerson, Vhoreau. Hawthorne, 
and the Alcotts, its homes, are charmingly dese ride J. 
Numerous beautiful illustrations have been added, and 
the book is as artistic as it is interesting. 


Our Early Presidents, Their 
Wives and Children. From Wasb- 
ington to Jackson. By Mrs. HARRIET 
Taytork Urtrox. New Edition. = 4to, 
gold cloth, beautifully illustrated, $4.00. 


“Interesting without being inquisitive, persona. with- 
out being presumptuous, and thorough withocet being 
tiresome. —/fome Journal, Boston. 


The Lost Earl. With other Poems and 
Tales in Verse. By J. T. TROWBRIDGE 
Svo, cloth, illustrated, $2.00. New edition, 
bound in delicate tints, with ornamentatos 


in silver and gold. 


“Mr. Trowbridge fully displays in this volume iris 
two great merits—a strony and profound humanity and 
an easy command of rhyme and rhythm." 

Louise CHANDLER Mouton. 


Leaves from an Artist’s Field 
Book. By WeEpwortH WaADswoRTH. 
Beautifully engraved by ANDREW. Oblong 


4to, cloth gilt, $4.00; full morocco, $5.00. 


** A beautiful volume of poem and picture, which as 
a gift well bespeaks both donor and recipient as posses+ 
ing artistic and poetic taste."—Home Jourmead, NOY. 


Masterpieces of Prose. 
ed, $3.00. 


A large, handsome volume, containing selections from 
the best writers; embracing orations, events af tbe 
time, history, biography, essays, fiction, ete. The cot 
lection is both entertaining and educative. A desirable 
aid to the study of English literature. 


Oliver Cromwell. By Rev. Grorce H. 


CLARK, D.D. 12mo, $1.25. 


** More and more is the character of Cromweli a matter 
of study and interest among thoughtful men. A stcds 
like Dr. Clark’s will be :eceived with general and deep 
interest.”’—Rev, E. E. Hare, D.D. 


4to, illustrat- 





At the Bookstores, or sent postpaid by 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, [lass. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE FREE. 


The general opinion 1s that Wrinkles don’t come out 
sasily. Your's don't perhaps, but we have discovered— 
oh, no, it’s not soap: nor face wash—zts blood, New 
3lood. - 


Compare old and new 


GODEYS 


and it will remind you of “before and after taking.’ 
When you have set ladies’ styles for 62 years you can 
plead as good excuse for wrinkles—we've done with 


them. | 
Our “blood cure” will surprise you when you see the 


NEw WRINKLES— 


(In a different sense.) 
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~ompleted Novels 
By Hawthorne, Seawall, Atherton, Fawcett, etc. 
Illustrated by Wenzell, Beard, Smith, Greatorex, etc. 


Colored Plates 


of living society leaders of our principal 
cities—practically, these society leaders are 
showing women how to dress even as to 
color. 


These features are just aclue to identify—not enough for a portrait. You'll get 
‘hat in any number of GODEYS and further information by sending stamp for 


“Gold Saved Gold.” 


Godey Publishing Company, 21 Park, Row\New York, 


‘‘A tardy attempt to deal honestly by one to whom just and honorable treatment has been so long denied."' 
—Prof. CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & Co's 
Authorized BRANTWOOD EDITION of 


RUSKINS WORKS 


NOW READY IN 21 VOLS. 


The only edition published in this country with his consent, 
and from the sale of which he derives a profit. Each Volume of his prose works 
contains a special introduction written by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard 
College, while the two volumes of poems, now for the first time published, 
arranged in chronological order, are carefully edited, with critical and biograph- 
ical notes, by his secretary, W. G. Collingwood, M.A. 








‘* Messrs. Charies E. Merrill & Co. publish the only authorized edition of 
the writings of Mr. John Ruskin, and among the different American editions 
which have appeared from time to time the only one which is worthy of a 
permanent place in a well-stocked library.” 

—Richard H. Stoddard, Mail and Exprese. 


“It is a long-delayed but highly-appreciated compliment to America that Mr. Ruskin 
has at length permitted his innumerable admirers here to follow his thought in an ‘ author- 
ized’ edition of works long since classic and perennially fresh. . . . A gemandacharm 
of print and leaf. '—7he Critic, N. Y. 


‘**The pirated editions through which Americans have made the acquaintance of this 
author have added to the outrage of robbery, the insult of cheapness and ugliness in the 
matter of paper and binding, and the reproduction of illustrations, All these injuries re- 
ceive an atonement, somewhat tardy, it is true, but gratify: ing to all parties, in the neat biad- 
ing and beautiful type and paper of the‘ Brantwood’ edition.” 

—New Orleans Times- Democrat. 


‘“*An Honest Ruskin! There is probably no other writer of the present century who has 
done so much to quicken the moral sense of English-speaking people, to persuade them of 
their duty as Christians and as men, and to elevate their ideas of thought and conduct as the 
eloquent art-critic whose name heads this article. . . . But it is curious to reflect that 
whatever helpful instruction and whatever ethical inspiration the majority of his American 
readers have taken from his writings has been derived from a polluted source, for all 
hitherto existing editions of Mr. Ruskin's works have been of the pirated sort—unsanctioned 
by their author and bringing to him no remuneration. It would doubtless do a man good to 
read the Bible even if he had to steal it; but if he were the kind of person to whom moral 
ideas appeal, he would not be likely to get very far in the perusal without feeling a little 
uncomfortable about the manner in which the hook was acquired. 

‘It is therefore a great satisfaction to be able to announce an authorized edition of the 
works of Mr. Ruskin, and the thought that the volumes have been honestly come by will 
doubtless add matenially to the satisfaction with which they will be read... Further- 
more, Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, of Cambridge, the intimate friend of Mr. Ruskin, is to 
provide each volume of the A merican ecition with an introduction descriptive of its purpose 
and of the circumstances under which it came to be written. . 

**OFf their mechanical execution only praise can be spoken. Thet pography i is beauti- 
ful, and the paper has a warm and restful tint familiar to readers of Mr, Ruskin's English 
editions,’—Z/he Chicago Journal, 





The price of the illustrated volumes is $1.50 each, and the vol- 
umes with the full-page illustrations, $2.75 each. 





Al descriptive circular mailed free to any address, by the publishers, 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 52 hafayette Place, New York. 


Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly 


CHRISTMAS NUIFBER, 


With Covers in Colors and Gold, for December, 1892 (out Nov. 15th), 25 cents a copy, will be 
unusually attractive both in its literary contributions and pictorial embellishments. Special 


honors will be paid to 
TENNYSON 


in two beautifully illustrated articles, the frontispiece of the number being an admirable 
rtrait of the late Laureate, engraved from his last photograph, expressly for FRANK 
ESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY. | 


OUR GREAT SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. 
FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY (Price, $3.00 per year) and the below- 


named books at the following low combination prices: 


DICKENS, 15 volsS............ ccseeee $5.65 | KINGDOM OF NATUuRE, I vol., cloth... .$3.85 
THACKERAY, I0 vols..............00. 4.80 6 cad a sheep.......... 4.10 
ELIOT: O° VOSS sie h64.5:5566 8 Res bass 3.95 = ' os half morocco... 4.35 
IRVING, 10 VolIS.......... 0.0.06 evens 5.70| FAIRY BOOK, I VOl......seceecceeeeee 3.25 
COOPER, § volS..........0- Da biodhaeaue 3.95 | LAMB’S AND EMERSON’S ESSAYS, 4 vols.. 3.90 
SCOTT, 12 volS....... we cccen eoneece 6.60 | HUGHES AND SUE, 4 VoIS..........0008 3. 
WokrLp’s GREAT NATIONS, 1 vol., cloth 3.95 | Suz and either of the Essays, 4 vols.... 3.90 
= - - sheep ..... 4.10} HUGHES and either of the Essays, 4 vols. 3.90 
za ne a half morocco 4.35 | LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, AND BRYANT’S 
SHAKESPEARE, 3 VOIS....... 0000 seee0; 4.00] POEMS, 3 VolS....... scceceescccees 3.90 
DUMAS, 8°VOIS 5 s.6inkcd gens chee eae $3.50 


These prices do not include postage, freight or express charges. 
*,* Full information about this GREAT OFFER and a specimen copy of POPULAR MONTHLY 
SENT FREE if ‘‘ Short Stories’ is mentioned. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


7E (SMPETITIO, 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THe om 

FRENCH GERMAN SPANISH “°TALIAN 
fouR Daiz65 or $200.00 [ker 


SEND FOR RULES OF (COMPETITION To | on 
. ' ’ | We 
BRENTANO'S PUBLISHING DEDL| egeaobE. 
31 LAST 17" STREET} YorK Ciry- | Te PART Fic MER Tip 


Prize Competitions. 








THE PARTITIONS IN THIS DRAWER ARE HELD IN PLACE BY THE 
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FROR the coming year The Current Literature Company will 
inaugurate a system of Literary Prize Competitions both 
in “Current Literature’’ and “ Sbort Stortes.’’ These com- 
etittons will be open to subscribers to either of these magazines. 
be prizes will be in cash, and will be announced from month 
to montb in the advertising — 
Special attention is called to the series in “‘ Current Lit- 
erature,’’in which the prizes will be given for tasks in the form 
of Word Puzzles (anagrams, acrostics, etc.), the construction 
of verse and prose, definitions, and a hundred otber things 
which will occupy and interest the family at the fireside. 


The Current Literature Publishing Co. 


g2 and s4 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 





CALL OLA 


\\/ HAT thinking people are writing and 
talking about is given every month in 


“Current Literature” 


It keeps one posted on the literature of the day 
in the quickest, easiest and pleasantest way. It 
is a complete synopsis of the world’s thought. 


Each number contains a list of the latest publications 
with a synopsis of their contents. Departments are devoted to 
the newest books, readings and reviews, gossip of authors, 
poetry of the day, Science, World’s Fair, Art and kindred topics. 

The Book List give the best books published during each 
month, and the magazine references accord the principal articles 
in all the magazines—home and foreign. 

Published Monthly. Price 25 cts. Subscription $3.00 per year. 





‘‘Short Stories” 


is a magazine of select fiction. Each number 
contains from fifteen to twenty stories by the 
best authors. All complete—none continued. 
The stories are bright, crisp, wholesome, 
and on a wide range of subjects—grave and 
gay, pathetic and humorous; stories of love, 
adventure, and of the sea; stories for the young and stories for 
the old. See announcement of cash prizes for original sto les in 
every number of “Short Stories.” 
Published Monthly. Price 25 cts. Subscription $3.00 per. year. 





Special Subscription Offer: Both “CURRENT LITERATURE” and 
“ SHORT STORIES” will be mailed to any one address in the United States, 
Canada or Mexico for $5.00 per year. Sample copies 10 cts. each. Address, 


The Gurment Literature Publishing Company, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE LOVE SONG, By Maude Goodman. 


_ The pastogravure of which the above cut can give but a faint idca is 22x 28 inches in size, is en- 
tirely hand-made, and prepared with great care and expense, It has been produced especially for us, 
is an exact reproduction of the original, and is in every way a high-class production—one which 
would sell for $6.00 cr more anywhere. The subject itself is one of eur passing Eau and appeals to 
the cultured taste of all lovers of art. Nothing could be more suitable for a Christmas gift this 
picture handsomely framed. 


A Liberal Offer to Subscribers. 


We offer the above photogravure mailed to any address in the United States or Canada, 
together with a year’s subscription to either “ Current Literature’’ or “Short Stories”’ for 
$3.50; or a year’s subscription to BOTH these magazines, together with the photogravure, for 
$5.50 This offer is made to any subscriber, old or new. 


Special Offer—To New Subscribers Only. 


To any new subscriber, whose name has not previously been on the books of our 
Company, and who is not a member of the family of any one of our present subscribers, 
we Offer the above-described photogravure, together with a year’s subscription to either 
“ Current Literature’’ or “ Short Stories,” and also the last bound volume of either magazine 
for the sum of $3.50; or we will send both magazines for one year, together with the pho- 
togravure and the last bound volume of BOTH magazines for $3.50. 


The edition we have ordered is large but necessarily a limited one, and we reserve the 
right to withdraw these offers at any time after the holidays. 

In sending your subscription please make mention of the fact that you accept either one 
of these premium offers,as otherwise you will be entered simply as a subscriber. The regu- 
lar subscription prices of these magazines are $3.00 per year for either, or $5.00 for both, so 
that in accepting these offers only So cts. is added to the regular subscription prices. 


We would also call special attention to the very successful prize competitions in “ Short 
Stories ’’ and “ Current Literature.”” Both these magazines will be illustrated hereafter from 
drawings by the best artists. 


Tbe Current Literature Publisbing Co., 
52-54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Wood’s 
Penetrating 
Plaster. 


—s P O | SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS. 


A nies step forward; a wonderful improvement on common por- 
ous plasters. Wood's is a “double-quick” plaster. Contains a mild 
solvent which opens the pores, enabling the pain-  j_ touches 
killer to penetrate (go through) the skin and stop the 
ache immediately. Unrivalled remedy for Rheuma- 
tism, Lame Back, Sciatica, Lumbago, etc. Try one. me SPOT. 


(T TOUCHES 








The Flour Saved Pays the Cost. 


KEEP YOUR FLOURIN THE 


> ROYAL FLOUR BIN 


SECURE FROM MOISTURE DUST 
DIRT AND VERMIN. 


This Flour Bin is different from all others. I(t 
has a sliding door and removable sieve, and is 
perfectly tight. Werefer to all Chicago as to 
its excellence. Sizes to hold 26, 60, 100, and 200 
Ibs. always in stock. Sold by dealers every- 











P where. 
Or, on P] O we will send di- 
receipt of 8 ame “ect from the 


factory the 50 pound bin here illustrated, made 
of tin and nicely japanned. 


ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


163-166 SO. JEFFERSON ST. 
AGENTS WANTED CHICAGO 
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STEER FOR 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and you will be certain to 
secure good health. This is the Superior Medicine 
—the best blood-puri- 
fier. Itsearches out the 
poisons of SCROFULA 
in the system and expels 
them harmlessly through 
the proper channels. It 
makes food nourishing, 
work pleasant, sleep re- 
. =~ freshing, and life enjoy- 
——\NT > Vie, able. It helps digestion, 
<=>. an 47a “4 regulates the heart, liver, 
eS o Xi!) amd kidneys, strength- 


WHAA : 
7) ens the nerves, gives 








a 


INE . coal 
Hit | —_— - fh Ae = 
in) rT | \ \ firmness to the muscles, 


\ \’ \\ and (as many have testi- 
\ \\ WY ” 
fied) ‘makes a new man 
of the person using it. You could not send to 
anyone suffering from a blood disease a more ac- 
ceptable Christmas present than a package of 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Has cured others, will cure you 





WHAT TO DO 


When your child is seized in the night with croup, cough, sore 
throat, or any other sudden pulmonary affection, need not cause 
you a moment’s delay or anxiety, if you are provided with that 
sure and prompt remedy, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Bound : 
Volumes'-=.--of--- Current 
Literature 


| H{[E Current Literature Fublishing Com- 
pany offers back numbers and bound vol- 
umes of “Current Literature” at the following 
rates, matled to any address in the United 
States, Canada ar Mexico, viz. : 


7) 


Vol. I. July-Dec., 1888, . (6 mos,, 50 cts. each), . $4.50 per bound voi. 
Il. Jan.-June, 188). (6 “ 50 “ * ), . 4.50 .- 
III. July-Dec., 1889, . (6 “ so “ “), . 4.50 
IV. Jan.-June, iyo, . (6 “ 35 “ © ), . 3.00 
V. July-Dec., 1890, . (6 “ 35 “ +), . 3.00 
) 


be 6é és 

66 a6 
of 6s be 
VI. Jan.-April, 91, . (4 * 30 «  * 


“yo. 28 rT rT 
) 
) 


VIL. May Aug., 189. (4 30 * 
“ VIII. Sept.-Dec., 1891, . (4 “30 * 
IX. Jan.-April, y2, . (4 “ 25 * 


X. May-Aug. 1892, . (4 “© 25 “  « : . 1.50 


These volumes comprise tne most valuable 
collection of literary gems, and are a necessity 
to every library table. TLhey contain the 
choicest selections of poems from magazincs and 
newspapers, Gossip of Authors and Books, 
Readings from New Books, Literary Coniment, 
Current Facts and Opinions, and special 
articles of great value on Scrence, ffistory, 
Philosophy, Art, Music, Drama, Travel, Aa- 
venture and Sport. The monthly Book Lists 
give the best books published during each month, 
and the Magazine References record the prin- 
cipal articles in al! the magaztnes— home and 


foreign. Address 


The Current Literature Publishing Co. 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


o 0 Of « e 
“SHORT STORIES.” 


* - 


The Current Literature Publishing Company offers bound 
volumes of ‘“SHortT Stories” at the following rates, mailed to 
any address in the United States, Canada, or Mexico, viz. : 








Vol. I. June and July (1890) numbers - ° $0.75 
Vol. II. August and September (1890) numbers - 0.75 
Vol. III. October and November (1890) numbers~ - 0.76 
Vol. IV. December (1890) and January (1891) numbers 0.75 
Vol. $V. February and March (1891) numbers ° 0.75. 
Vol. VI. April, May and June (1891) numbers - - 1.00 
Vol. VII. July, August and September (1891) numbers 1.00 
Vol. VIII. October, November and Dec. (1891) numbers 1.00 
Vol. IX. Jan’y, Feb’y, March and April, (1892) numbers 1.25 
Vol. X. May, June, July and August (1892) numbers’ 1.25 


The volumes are neatly bound in cloth and have illumina- 
ted covers. These collections represent the dest modern fiction. 
The stories are bright, crisp, wholesome, and on a wide range 
of subjects—grave and gay, pathetic and humorous; stories of 
love, adventure, and of the sea; stories for the young and 
stories for the old. Each number of “Snort Stories” also 
contains one of the famous storzes of the world. All stories 
complete—no continued stories. Address, 


Current hiterature Publishing Co,, 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 





“The Scenic Line of the World.’ 
ee 


DENVER ¢ R10 GRANDE RAILROAD 


Passing through the Rocky Mountains en route to 


— 


SALT LAKE CITY AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


The Grandest Scenery in the World to be viewed from the Windows 
of the Passing Trains. 


THE POPULAR LINE TO : 





LEADVILLE, GLENWOOD SPRINGS, _ 
| _ ASPEN, GRAND JUNCTION, AND 
ALL POINTS IN COLORADO. 


Denver Daily Train Service with Through Pullman Sleepers and Tourist Cars 
BETWEEN 
Denver and San Francisco and Los Angeles. 





For Maps, Folders, and Illustrated Descriptive Books, Address 


E. J. JEFFERY, 
Pres, and Gen, Waar. 


A. S, HUGHES, 
Tra fic Manager. 


S. K. HOOPER, 
Gen. Pass. Ticket Agent. 
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WILL WRITE ALINE 86 INCHES LONG. 


Guaranteed to do as good work 
As any high price Machine. 


Especially adapted for Professional and private use. 


A MOST USEFUL HOLIDAY GIFT. 


Send for circular. 





ia 
or. = — 
Seesss ee ~ 


Simplex Typewriter Co., so Great Jones St., N.Y. 
i gg eS Se 


GET THE BEST. | 
The Oombination Folding Bath Tub | | 
with water heater attached. Separate ~ 

room not necessary. Orname ntal, 
Sooncmiical, always ready for use. No 


mbing. 
Wo also make the Sanitary 
Bath Chair. = 


Catalogue free. Write for tt. 
POLDING BATH TUB 60., 


Marshall, Mich. OPEN. 
Yile ne. SOLVENE Only 
halr solv ae know. 


[ Perman- 
Aenea: dis sSu perfluous 


Lede root and branch, in five minutes, without 
pain, discoloration orinjury. Particulars, 6 cts, 


Develops the Bust. 
MAMALENE Change io Ka days. Harmiess 
audcertain. Particalars, 4 cts, 


WILCOX SPECIFIC co,, Phila. Pa. 


CLOSED. 


















DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 


THE AURAPHONE will surely help you if you 

do, It is a new scientific invention which will re- 
store the hearing of any one not born deaf. When ia 
the ear it is invisible, and does not cause the slight- 
est discomfort in wearing. It is to the ear what the 
glasses are to the eye, an ear spectacle. Enclose 
stamp for particulars. 


THE AUBAPHONE C0., 607 Masonic Temple, Chicage, DL 


CLOAKS: 


Get retail dealer’s discount and save money by 
buying direct from manufacturers. 


Parisian Cloak Co., Columbus, O. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FRBE. 
UNMOUNTED of Famous Paintings, Sculpture, 

American and Foreien Views, Ca 
lebrities, Figure Studies. Catalogue 
PHOTOGRAPHS o: 10,000 subjects and specimen 
cabinet photograph mailed for a5C. 
MOULTON PHOTOGRAPH CU., Salem, Mass 


~: see - 00 Improved O 










r fac 
WE profit. Send for FRE 
OoxFo MFO. €0., Dep. 4 


oe ARQ. ar 


WUSIC BOXES, ORGANETTES, 
VEL 
809 





fits, Steam 


1ES Catalogue F eee: 


ilbert St., Vhila., Pa, 


HARB ACH & CO 


So Wi Resorts d How to Reach Them. Them.~ Ten cege 
In Pre ndy The tee ell crs’ Bureaus of tbe News Series, Hert} 


mer, N. Y., office, 


we « am = @p ° GREE “ease. 


PRIZES 


for 
SHORT STORIES. sss, sor 


$3.00 A YEAR. 





No. 8. A prize of $50 is offered for the best original 
tale appropriate to the winter season and to 
fireside reading. Length, from 2,500 to 5,000 
words. Competition closes November Ist. - $50.00 


No. 9. A prize of $30 will be given for the best hu- 
morous etching. Length, 800 words or less. 
Competition closes December Ist. - - - $30.00 


No. 10.A prize of $50 will be given for the best origi- 
nal tale of child life. Length not to exceed 
4,000 words. Competition closes January Ist, 
1893. “ - = = - - - - - $50.00 


New Prizes Announced from [lonth to [lonth. 





READ CAREFULLY THE FOLLOWING RULES. 


RULES: 


All competitors must be duly registered on our books as subscribers 
to Short Stories at the date when the competition closes, 


All MSS. shall be legibly written and original. 





They shall be either upon the topic or in the vein indicated in these 
announcements, 


No MS. will be considered eligible for any but the prize marked 
upon it. 


Receipt of MSS. will be acknowledged if postal card is enclosed for 
the purpose. 


Every care will be taken of MSS., but no responsibility will be as- 
sumed in case of loss. 


No. MS. will be returned wa/ess an envelope properly stamped and 
addressed to the author accompanies it. 


The editor cannot engage in any correspondence regarding MSS. 


-_— et) ee ee ee 


ee ee 


The Current Literature Publishing Co. 


§2 and 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Why do you con- - 
tinue to use an in- 
ferior table water, 
when you can obtain 
the best at the same 
price? By chemical 
analysis the 


NTN 


Table Water 


is shown to contain 
a larger number of 
digestive and correc- 
tive properties than 
any other table water 
extant, and as it 1s 
by far the most re- 
freshing, being ab- 
solutely pure and 
unadulterated, you 
should at least sam- 
ple it before contin- 
uing in old methods. 





Ask for it at Drugyist, Grocer, Restaurant, and Club. 
Circulars containing chemical analysis will be sent free 
by addressing 


THE MANITOU MINERAL WATER CO.,. Manitou, Colorado. 


$1O worth of amusement for|5¢.! 
With the 176 different problems of the 
ANCHOR PUZZLE,” 
(postage prepaid —price Q0e. y 
Apply for tree beautiful, illustr. Cata- 
logues, aisoabout other Puzzles, etc. , to 
Vv. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
SE) 17 Warr-n St., New York. 


25 leas POULTRY YARD 


108 pages. Writtem and sold a a 
farmer and Poultry man of 85 * years 
experience. Everything expl 
Learns you how. Plenty of iees ond 
no diseases. 250,000 Bef 
eenta, A FREE Catalogue. Address 
A.M. LANG, COVE DALE, KY 
HE Stery of Southern California, the beauty spot of 
America, told by its leading newspaper in 28 pages. Col- 
umbian Number, Oct. 2ist. 100 fine illustrations. A mine of 
information for home seekers in the most attractive section of 


the Union. 10cts.a copy. Weekly, $1.30 a year, 6% pp. Ad 
dress Times, Los maaan Cal. 

















agentes B.— Send postal for my illustra- 
ted ¢ reuiar 0 
ED NOVELTIES. 


TIN 
A. W. ENE NON, - = = Wantagh, N.Y 








For sale by all leading 
Stationers. Send for 
Rules and Price Li-t 
o IHLING BROS. & 
EVERARD, 
Kalamazoo, Mic! 





KALAMAZOO METHOD. 







The Rochester (Stove Pipe) Radiators 
A one-half the fuel. Write for proofs and p 
First order from each neighborhood fille 


wholesale rate, and secures an agency 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO,, Rochester, N.Y- 
| 100 ORNAMENTAL ZY STITCHES 
ESTAS TS ae eet ees 
$5. 


BOOKKEEPIN G—Any question 
T. SEXTON, Accountant, 922 N. 10th &St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


answered for 
FORETOLD 
fritten predic. 
tion of real Bee 
20c. 
of dv 


ASTROLOGER, Drawer K, Kansas Citv. Mo. 


Stor re We clean or dye the most del- 
Made New. cateshadeor fabric. No ripping 
nt long DN, pair to order. Writeforterms We 

Ways to any point In the 7 8 


y expressage 
ie EWEN’sS STKAM oe WoRKS AND CLEANING ESTABLISHMENT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. @@” Name this advertisement, 


Souventr Coin (coined by the Gov- 


A WORLD’S FAIR stered mail, de- 


ernment) sent by 


livery guaranteed, and our with descrini ve Port ello. containing 
tion Views in colo tive text, handsomely print- 
ed in Enulish, French, or SC HOTH FOR @1.65, Btate 








B. Ss. WASSON & "8: 8! WASSON @ co., #7 87-98 &. Jefferson St., Chicago. 
“Be MBM CENTS cash or stamps will buy, postpaid, 
HUYETT’S MUSICAL BUDGET, bound 
(copyright, 1892), contains g latest Songs, 2 
elegant Mazurkas, retails for $1.75. Catalogue | 
free. R. HUYETT MUSIC CO., Chicago, III. 
JHE STANDARD MOISTENER AND ENVELOPE SEALER. 
istens and seals Envelopes and affixes postage stamps, without 
eking or smirching. An elegant and useful present for Lady or 
Gentleman. Entirely New. By mail, $1.25. Agents wanted. For. 
particulars address 
W. F. STARK & CO., 808 Broadway. New York. 
Colman’s Secures 
i Soft, Smooth Skin. 
Ca a No Chapped Hands, Face or Lips. 
No Freckles, Sunburn or Tan. 
So Satisfactory after Shaving. 
Cream . 
Sample Bottle only four cents. 


. =.  . isa rs 


ular short and longrim and center- 


Sample copies free. 


and have a few hours spare time, can 


MATHISON’S PATENT SHOE BUTTONS. 


% Sait wie 


Sample Package, 5, dozen buttons, with tools to apply, 
5 cents, postpaid. 








Made in all styles and sizes. 
Lightest, strongest, easiest- 


MATHISON aura CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
working, safest, simplest 
most accurate, Most com- 


MAR & : N pact, and most modern. 


Model 1891 in .32 cal. uses the reg- 











fire cartridges in the same rifle. 
Saves 60 per cent. on cost of ammn- 
nition over any other 82 calibre 


repeater ae 
gaisie reo. The Marlin Fire Arms Go. 
ail 0 $15 per day, at 


Mailed 
Oe ae PLATER 


and plating jewelry, watches 
iM] tableware, &c. Plates the 
‘i finest of jewelry good as 
‘] pew, on all kinds of metal 
| with gold, silver or nickel. 
i No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
“jing plating. Wholesale to 
“PF agents $5. Write for cireu 
_ lars. H. E. DELNO & 
=a Co., Columbus, 0. 


EW HAVEN, 
Conn. 

















SAVE MONEY on New and Second-Hand 


TYPEWRITERS AND aa = 


A.W.QUMP &CO. Factory Our 












Dayton, Ohio. price. price. 
Merritt Typ'r, new, a $12. 
Odell, new, 15. 12. 
Odell, dbl, case, new, 20, = 15. 
Vietor, new. 16 12%. 


Rapid, 2d hand, 70, a? ie 
Good 2d-band Remingtons,Caligraphs, 7 
&c. Send for list New & 2d-hand Guns, 


oTWareR 
EATERS 


THE D.F. MORGAN BOILER CO, 


_— SSS AKRON.O. AND RON.O. AND GHIGAGQ, — 


gh Flastic Stockings. 


You can save 50 PER CENT. by 
sue pee direct from our factory. 
for price list and directions 

for self measuring. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL, 


wissen WEAVERS, 
- MASS. 











A magazine for the study of 

the German Language and 

Literature, is highly recom- 

mended by college professois 

and the press as ‘the best effort yet made to assist the 
student of German, and to interest him in his pursuit.’ 

Its BEGINNERS’ CorNER furnishes every year a complete 

and interesting course inGerman Grammar. $2.00a ms 


P. O, Box 151, Manchester, N. 


Pt ORTABLE Bi BATH s. 






ad Best ever known. Wholesale and Retail. 

2 Agents Wanted Everywhere. 

2 3 Send for Circulars, 

EP E. J. KNOWLTON, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 





WOMEN Siv CROCHET 


-et work to do at 
hama to occupy their spare time pr-*) ©). 





ness it may mean the opposite. 






It is now that fuel to heat the blood 
and build up healthy flesh is most. re- 
z- quired. In Scott’s Emulsion is stored 
the fuel fat/food in quantity that will 
meet almost any emergency of weakness. At no 
time of year are results of flesh and strength from 
its use more marked—at no time of year is the 
need of both so apparent where weakness takes 


its rise in troubles of a pulmonary character. 





SCOTT’S EMULSION, 


a union of pure Norwegian Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of ime and soda, is 
fat-food partly digested chemically, and rendered almost as palatable as milk. It over- 
comes waste of tissue from any cause, but is notably successful in treatment of Con- 
sumption, Scrofula and kindred diseases where loss of flesh is most rapid and alarming. 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. Sold by Druggists Everywhere, 
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